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' ^ OBSERVATIONS 

UPON THE 

ANTIENT HISTORY OF EGYPT; 

AND THE 

NATIONS THAT WERE CONNECTED WITH IT: 

WHEREIN AN ACCOUNT IS GIVEN OF 

THE SHEPHERD KINGS AND THE ISRAELITES: 

AND THE PLACE WHERE THEY BOTH RESIDED IS 
DETERMINED. 

The whole calculated to rectify in some degre* the Chronology and 

Geography of that Kingdom : and to clear up the Difficulties 

with which they have hitherto been attended. 

V*V £ are informed in the Mosaic account of the 
sojournment of the Israelites in Egypt, that the 
place of their allotment was the land of Goshen. 
As Egypt was very spacious, and consisted of many 
large prefectures, as well as subordinate districts, it 
has employed the wit of many eminent writers to 
determine to which of these this particular land is 
to be ascribed. Some have thought that it was si- 
tuated in the fields of Zoan. But where are the 
fields of Zoan ? Others, at the entrance into the 
country, of which it was a portion. In short, it 
vol. VI. b 
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2 OBSERVATIONS UPON fHE 

has been placed in Egypt ; out of Egypt; upon the 
i?erf &# ; and upon the borders of Canaan ; just as 
people's fancies have directed them. These, and 
many more, have been the opinions of writers upon 
this subject ; who, being guided merely by caprice 
have advanced notions not only unsupported by any 
evidence, but often contradictory to the best ac- 
counts in history, and to the very authorities that 
they appeal to. The greatest part of what these 
authors advance consists of a dry investigation, 
which is carried on by a train of unwarrantable sup- 
positions, not at all edifying or satisfactory, though 
enforced wjth a great deal of learning. In inquiries 
after mathematical truths, the process is very dif- 
ferent. We advance upon some sure grounds, pro- 
ceeding from one truth to another, till we arrive at 
the knowledge required. And we have been taught 
the same way of reasoning in the researches that 
we make in nature. Some data are first stated ; 
some determined and undeniable principles laid 
down, which are examined and compared : and 
then, by fair inferences and necessary deductions 
we arrive at the truth. Hence have arisen those 
great improvements, that for this last century have 
been made in every branch of philosophy : much to 
the honour of our island ;' where this method of in- 
vestigation was first recommended and introduced,, 
and has been continually prosecuted with the great- 
est diligence and success; to the discouragement of 
/all hypothesis and unwarrantable conjecture. 
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It is true, that in historical disquisitions we can- 
hot expect mathematical certainty ; much less can 
we obtain experimental knowledge : the % nature of 
the evidence will not admit of such a proof. Yet 
there are not wanting proper data to proceed 
upon ; matters of fact well stated, that are illus- 
trated by other contingencies, especially such afc 
have been never controverted. There is oftentimes, 
in respect to an historical transaction, such a con- 
nection and correspondence with other events ; so 
marvellous a coincidence of collateral circumstances, 
as produces an internal proof superior to the tes- 
timony of the writer, through whose hands we re- 
ceive the account. So that we yield our assent, not 
merely on the credibility of the narrator : but from 
being certified in our belief, by an aggregate of cir- 
cumstances, credihle of themselves singly ; but of 
infihite force and influence, when they are brought 
collectively to a point, and operate together. From 
hence many truths may be deduced: such as we 
may fairly assent to ; and of which we may be mo- 
rally certain. And the evidence resulting in this 
case is as home and satisfactory, as any that is 
founded on mathematical knowledge ; and the as- 
sent we yield to it is as determined and full. But 
it may be said, that, in very remote inquiries -w$ 
cannot always obtain this satisfactory light : and, 
though no one can well hesitate to pronounce that 
there was once such a country aa Chaldaa or Egypt; 
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4 OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 

yet there are many circumstances relating to the 
origin and chronology of those kingdoms; many 
particulars that regard th£. history and situation of 
their cities, of which we cannot be so acurately in- 
formed. All this is true : and, where we cannot 
obtain the light we wish for, we must rest contented 
with what can be procured : and if there really be 
none, we should take care not to make use of a false 
light to bewilder ourselves, and to mislead others. 
This caution cannot be too religiously observed: 
that we do not impose upon our own judgment ; 
and fancy that we see light, when there is none ; and 
then endeavour to captivate the ignorant and un- 
wary by illusions of our own raising. In short, let us 
not go merely on surmise ; but have some grounds, 
whereon to found our conjectures. Let us not pro- 
ceed blindly in a track, we are unacquainted with ; 
and then support our reveries with wicked wit and 
illicit learning. How often do writers obtrude upon 
their readers a bare possibility for a probability, and 
make inferences in consequence of it ? arguing from 
the silence of authors ; from terms relative and 
comparative; from a supposed convenience and 
expediency, which they frame in the luxuriaacy of 
their fancy, but which no where else is to be found. 
How often do they pitch upon a circumstance, the 
least to be depended on, to determine all the rest ? 
where the first position is as doubtful as the second, 
or any which are inferred from it : so that every 
step they take, they recede farther and farther from 
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the truth. And, during the whole course of their 
inquiries, they are too apt to magnify and enhance 
on one hand, and to soften and extenuate on the 
other; according as the evidence suits, or is unfavour- 
able to their purpose. Nor is this to be observed 
among people of low endowments only, and of a 
moderate degree of literature: many writers of ex- 
quisite talents and an ample share of learning, are 
misled by the like prejudices: by which mpans 
much embarrassment and perplexity has ensued; 
and an obscurity been cast oh some interesting parts 
of history. This has been in great measure owing 
to their not having originally set out upon some- 
thing well known and assured : by neglecting which 
they have misapplied much good learning, and given 
a sanction to a multiplicity of errors. For the bane 
of truth is ill-grounded conjecture ; and the more 
ingeniously it is supported, the greater is the evil. 
These errors are particularly fatal in geographical 
inquiries; and generally very complicated. For 
every city and district being in the vicinity of some 
other, if one is, through the whim and capricious- 
ness of a writer, misplaced ; all that have a con- 
nexion with it must suffer a change in their situa- 
tion ; in order to keep up that relation and corres- 
pondence, which must necessarily subsist betwQen 
them. As I would not have expressed myself with 
so much severity, if I had not good reason for what 
I alledge ; I will, with the reader's leave, lay before 
him some instances of the unwarrantable assump- 
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tions that writers have made bold with, and a com- 
plication of mistakes in consequence of them. 

As I purpose to make some inquiries into the 
antient history of Egypt; I will begin with this 
question, Where was the land of Goshen ? The in^ 
genious Lakemacher, * in order to investigate this 
point, looks out first for the place of residence of 
Pharaoh. This he presumes was Zoan : and Zoan, 
he says, was Tanis. He accordingly places it on 
the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, towards the bot- 
tom : and as Goshen is supposed to be near the re- 
sidence of Pharaohj it is placed to the east both of 



* Jo. Gothofr. Lakemacheri Gr. et Orient. Ling. Prof. Ord* 
Observationes Philologies. 3 vol. Helmstadii. 1730. See Vol. 
2d. p. 297. and the map at page 1. De situ Gosenitidis. p. 314» 
Ad turn verd indagandum ipsa: nobis Sacra: liter* adminicvla n*n- 
nulla subministrant. Sunt autem hcec tria ; I. Gosenitis in e& 
-ZEgypti parte fait, quam qui ex Canaane adyenirent prjmam in- 
trabant. IJ. Vicina fuit Tani, se# regiae. III. Terra fuit pas- 
cuosa, pecoribusque alendis cum primis idonea— Comperiemuq 
utique sitamfuisse Gosenitidem in JEgypti anttriorihuSy Canaanem 
inter sedemque regiam> ubi nomos trap Bubasticus et Arabicus, simul 
cum parte quddam Sethrotta : prasertim cum addatur loco poste- 
riori J os ep hum curru juncto obviam processisse parenti in Goseni- 
tidem. — Nam Wh ^jJt4ys± in lingua Arabica, cui haui dubie cog- 
ttatafuit JEgyptiaca, loricam sonat et partern anteriorem, testis 
. quidem speciatim, sed et generatim a{juscunque> rei. He place* 
Tanis upon the river of Pelusium : and to the east of it the Ara- 
bian nome, the nome of Bubastus 9 and part of the Sethrditk; be- 
tween that river and Canaan. Here was the land of Goshen si- 
tuated according to him, in Arabia beyond the limits of Delta, 
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Tunis and the river, in Arabia, in a spot opposite 
to thera. This allotment of Goshen necessarily de- 
termines the situation of many other places, that 
must be made to agree with it. For not only Ra- 
meses and Pithom, but the nome of Bubastus, 
with its city and appendages ; and likewise that of 
Heiiopolis must accord with this situation of 
Goshen ; so that, if there be an error in the first 
principle, there will be found a sad series of mis- 
takes, before we come to a conclusion. The chief 
points that he proceeds upon are these — " that 
" Goshen was in the way to Egypt, at the entrance 
" of it, as people came from Canaan; that it was 
€€ near to Tanis, and was a place of pastures ; and 
€€ lastly, that the spot he attributes to Goshen had 
€€ this excellency ; and was particularly adapted to 
" flocks and herds." I shall not enter into a detail 
of all his false reasoning: nor point out the passages 
in antient authors, that he has misapplied. Let 
it suffice, if I shew that he is fundamentally in the 
wrong ; and has chosen a part of the world for the 
residence of the Israelites, that was never habitable. 
He was hurried on with a zeal for his hypothesis, 
and never in the least considered the natural his- 
tory of the country he treats of: in which there was 
neither province nor city ; for it was all a desert 
Pomponius Mela mentions that one part of Arabia^ 
whiph lay upon the Red Sea, was sufficiently fruit- 
ful : but from Egypt to the Red Sea (that is from 
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west to east) it was all a barren flat, * plana et 
iterilis. Pliny speaks to the same purpose : * Ara- 
bia — sterilis, praterquam ubi Syria confinia attin- 
git. — Agrippa a Pelusio Arsinoen Rubri maris op- 
pidum per deserta CXXV. M. passuum tradit. 
Diodorus Siculus, speaking of the same part of the 
country to the east of lower Egypt, says, that it 
was from north to south a wild, from Pelusium 
quite up to Heliopolis ; 4 xito T\y\\*<nx pixgif "Hfcunro- 
xwg ha, rug ipupa. Strabo is more full and to the pur- 
pose. 5 e H ft ptlotfy) rs N^Xa koci ra A^aEia xo\t3* Af a- 
€ict ptv *$V xai tin yt rwv axfwv #uT*tc ligvloci to IbjAatriov' 
aX>C cf njw-o? dwoura urn, x«* a,Gxro$ rpxTomSa. 

Arabia, we find, commenced from the very Nile. 
Pelusium stood upon the extremity of it; from 



* P. Mela. lib. 1. cap. 10. 

3 Plin* Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 11. Edit. Harduin. 

4 The words of Diodorus relate to the great work of Scsostrjs ; 
who is said to have carried on a fortification from Pelusium as 
high up as Heliopolis, by way of defence to the anterior parts of 
Egypt* It was 1500 stadia in length, and went the whole 
way through the desert : «w« nijXacia psxt 1 * % HA»»9r»XE«$ lw tij$ 
«$»/*». lib. 1. p. 36\ Edit. Stephan. He' in another place men- 
tions Egypt as very difficult of access, on account of this desert ; 
&><rwpo<rmj «nr*mA*/$ u<rr>q. lib. 15. p., 47 8. See Jos. de Bell. Jud. 
lib. 4. cap. 11. of Titus's march; and Polyb. lib. 5. of the 
march of Ptolemy to Gaza. 

* Sfrafo, vol. 2. p. 1155. Edit. Amst. 1707. h<rtk<£oU$ 
i n* i Aiyvwrof ix t«» I tfdiwv rovuv. ibid. 
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whence extended a vast desert, not fit for the march 
or encampment of an army. And he farther adds, 
that besides its being without water, its sands were 
foil of reptiles, undoubtedly of a poisonous nature. 

Tlpoq is ry avvSgos uvxi %x\ ajU/uwoV i^tfftrm itXtiQq; tyi\ 
tw * appo jufcw. And in another place, mentioning 
the same part of Arabia from the Nile to the Red 
Sea, he represents it as a sandy waste, that could 
scarcely be passed, except on camels: SI t^i^m St xoi 

ecfXfAcoSuv yjtipiwv x% virsp£x<rEif vm xaptjXwv. Plutarch 

assures us, that when Antonius marched his army 
from Syria towards Egypt, he and his soldiers 
had such apprehensions from this desert, and this 
particular part of the desert, that they esteemed it 
the worst enemy they had to encounter : 7 Eiru St r* 

TTOXSfXH paXXOV I^O&JvJo TW ITT I TO Hl\\}l7MV oSoV, XTB Sn SiX 

ipajUjua GaOfiac xoci avvSgx, wtgi to £Xf r\ypa, xxi rx rr\$ 2sf- 
Cwiiog JXtj ywofAii/ns ccvtoh; rv\$ nopeix;. Even the few 

towns upon the sea coast from Palestine to Egypt 
seem to have been very bare of the necessaries of 
life. One of them was Ostracine; where water 
was so scarce, that to desire drink of an inha- 
bitant became a proverbial expression for asking 
alms of a beggar; 8 Afjta ptv a* ylno-apty vx^x <ra, on 



• Concoior exustis atquc inducretus arenis 

Ammodytes. Lucan. lib. 9. v. 715. See Dcut. 8. v. 15. 
7 In Vit. Antonii. 

• Greg. Nazianz. Epist. 46. . 
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pvSi vicop woqa mv Orpaxwiv oixvfluv. Mount Castas 

was itself $iwiri$ rig Xo<pog axf wruj *a£wi^ avvtyos : " a 

" 'sharp sandy hillock, without water." The next 
place beyond Ostracine was Rhinocolura ; and as 
badly circumstanced as the former. It was sur- 
rounded with a morass of sea water ; so that all their 
wells were tainted ; and bad as their water seems 
to have been, there was even of this great scarcity. 

IO IIff»fj££i ptv yoig aufov j£ w f a vXri^g dhfivgiios* svro$ is 
t« nvy^g oXvyov Bfiv uJWf $u fgeoun, xcii thtq iupQxffASVoi*, 

xa.i vufliXus ry yivva ttik(>ov* This desert, which began 
at Pelusium and the Nile, reached in the way to 
Palestine as far as Gaza, which was situated oil 
the edge of it — *Vm k>w s^og, says " the Apostle. 
And Arrian ,z observes of the same place; s<rx*rn 

it WXJiTO, COf tW AiyVTTTH £X $0i»iX72? 4WT4, €7H Ttf «£%« Tt|ff 

♦ But Lakemacher is not contented with cursorily 
speaking of this part of the world. He goes so far 
as to describe it ; telling us what it was, and what 
it was not ; as if he had been witness of its good- 



* Josephus of the march of Titus says ; IIpos ru m Kant* Aio 
Ufa rpeiTQfin&viTeu' tjj & vrtpou* xetr* rw Orpaww. »to? o r«0f*o* 
wmwtyoc. De Bell. Jud. lib. 4. cap. 11. Mela seems to think 
more favourably of this hill : but, I believe, without any reason, 
lib. 1. cap. g. 

10 Diodorus Siculus. lib. 1. pag. 38. 

11 Acts. 8. v. 26. 

" Exped. Alex. lib. 2. 
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aess, and had traversed it at his leisure. ,J Hie 
tractus — ab ipsd naturd adpecora alenda videbatur 
foetus. Neque enim tot rivis, uti Delta, incisus 
trot abruptusque; sed campis continuis lateque 
patentibus liberh evagandi palandique gregibus 
faciebat copiam. Quocirca Hid potissimum delec- 
tatos fuisse pastores non est magnopere mirandum. 
It was a rich open country : in short, a perfect 
Arcadia. To this minute and whimsical descrip- 
tion of a region that the author was totally un- 
acquainted with, let me subjoin an account of the 
true nature of these parts ; and, as far as I can 
judge, of the very spot that has been above treated 
ef, with some occurrences that happened there ; as 
they are described by a modern traveller. H Baum- 
garten y a German nobleman, set out with a Cara- 
van from Cairo to go to Syria, December the 6th, 
in the year 1507. He travelled five days ; when he 
came towards the part of Arabia that lay between 
Damiata and Syria. $i On the twelfth day about 
" sun-rising we came to a desolate and decayed 
u cottage ; where we stopped about two hours ; 
tf and then went on in our sandy journey towards 
" the sea. Not far from this cottage we saw above \ 
" ten thousand carcases of sheep, goats, asses, and 
" other creatures lying on the ground, rotten and 



13 Vol. 2. p. 320. 

M CkurchiWs Collection of Travels, vol. 1. p. 457- 
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" half consumed : the noisom smell of which was 
" so unsufferable, that we were obliged to make 
" all the haste we could to get out of the reach of 
"it. The occasion of their lying there was thus* 
" Admirald, one of the Suit an *s chief ministers, 
" having been sent into Judaa to raise a poll-tax, 
" and finding it hard to get in the money, had 
41 driven away the poor people's cattle, with a de- 
c< sign to carry them to Cairo, and present them 
" to the Sultan. But as he was travelling through 
" that desert, where there was neither water nor 
" pasture, he lost them all. — After we had got 
" out of the reach of that stink, we came to a 
€t certain bay." IJ Sandys, the father of English 



is Bautngarten was at Cairo in the time of Tongobardin, the 
last of the Mamaluke kings, A, D. 1507. He was % admitted to 
that prince's presence ; and saw him with his thirty-five wives, 
in the midst of the highest luxury and gratification, maintaining 
that no life could be compared with his for true substantial hap- 
piness; A few years afterwards he was defeated by Selim the 
Turk, and hanged before his palace. The same person traversed 
this desert another way, in his journey to Mount Sinai ; and 
shews that it was of the same nature every where. " Alcankar— 
" two miles from Cairo ; and stands in a sandy desert.— On the 
" eighth we entered the deserts.— On the ninth we marched 
" through a dreadful sandy desert; where nothing that was green 
" appeared ; not so much as briars or thorns." We have the 
like account in Monconym Iter ad montem Sin*. 13. April. Ad 
hospitium vel divcrsorium. 14. Per desertum statim a divetsorio 
incipiens. In like manner Neitsckeizt, Iter ad Montem Sunt. 
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travellers, went the same rout, and gives a similar 
account of it. l6 " On the east it [Egypt] is con- 
" fined with the Arabian deserts— We were to be- 
" gin the worst of the journey. On the 10th of 
44 March we entered the main deserts : — a barren 
" and desolate country, bearing neither grass nor 
" trees ; save only here and there a few palms :— 
" no water that is sweet ; all being a mere wilder- 
u ness of sand." This is the spot that Lakemacher 
terms terra pascuosa, pecoribusque alendis cum 
primis idonea : here he supposes a numerous peo- 
ple to have resided two centuries, where a Cara- 
van could not subsist for a day. Sure this is over- 
looking the plainest evidence, and running counter 
to the most approved authorities. Yet the learned 
professor Joh. Math. Hasius subscribes this opi- 
nion ; $nd, proceeding upon the same grounds, adds 
to the extravagancies largely. * 7 He gives it as a 



55 Junii. Cahiro mane iter inceptum—inde ad Suez mcrum salu* 
lum. In short, the whole space from lower Egypt to Palestine 
and to the Red Sea was at all times a desert, taken in every 
direction. " Toute l'Egypt est environnee de deserts et sa- 
blons." Davity, p. 273. Leo Africanus speaks to the same 
effect : and all antient writers agree that Arabia and the desert of 
Arabia commenced from the river of Pelusium, the extreme branch 
of the Nile eastward. 

16 Sandys's Travels. 

11 Johan. Math. Ham Mathem. Profess. Wittemberg. Regni 
Davidki et Solomonis dcscriptio. Norimberg. 1739- I n ca P* *%• 
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reason for placing the Israelites in this partictllaf 
situation, because they were in the vicinity of those 
very places about mount Casius, which are repre- 
sented by Plutarch and other writers as uninha- 
bitable. I have been pretty diffuse in my confuta- 
tion of Lalcemacher's notions ; as at the same time 
I obviate the opinion of all those who are of the 
same way of thinking ; there being many of that 
class. Even the learned bishop Cumberland was of 
this opinion. ,8 " It is probable that the country 
u which Moses calls Goshen began hereabouts, 
" [near Pelusium] and ran southward between 
€< the Nile on its west side and the Red Sea on 
" part of its east : — the fittest place to maintain 
" their cattle." 

Mr. Sale has exhibited in his writings much ori- 
ental reading ; and the world is certainly indebted 
to him on that head. Yet he has been too much 
led by fancy : and he very often determines a point 
peremptorily, that he has not sufficiently considered. 
He has a note updn this subject, which I will trans- 
cribe at large. " It is a wonder how the Septua- 
" gint came to place the land of Goshen in Arabia, 



part 2. p. 175. among other reasons given, these are principal : 
Conditio regionis ; fertilis en'im est ob viciniam Nili, inque introitu 
JEgypti. In vicinia sunt Migdol, Baalzephon, Lacus Sirbonis. 
Alia etiam non sinefructu videri possunt apud Lakemacherum, non 
sine laude citandum, in observationibus suis philologicis. 
u In Sanchoniath. p. 363 & 365. 
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u at least, some copies have it Goshen in Arabia, 
u since that was ferther off from Egypt than the 
" land of Canaan. St. Jerom thinks that it was 
" the same as Thebdis in Ethiopia or bordering to 
€€ it: but that was too long a journey for Jacob, 
€€ neither would Joseph have been near enough to 
€€ have seen and supplied his wants : whereas he 
" gives it as a reason to his brethren, in the former 
" chapter, for his choosing this land, that they 
€€ might be near him. But this Goshen was situate 
€l between the Red Sea and the Nile, upon the 
" borders of Canaan, not far from On or Hiera- 
" polis, where his chief habitation was. It was a 
(€ fruitful spot of ground, and fit for cattle ; and 
" therefore Josephus tells us that Pharaoh kept 
" his own there. It was separate from Egypt, 
" and therefore fittest for Jacob and his family; 
" which would be out of all danger of interfering 
" with the Egyptians." 19 What an inconsistent 
jumble is here ! This writer wonders that the 
Seventy should place Goshen in Arabia; and 
therefore, to mend the matter, he places it in the 
confines of Canaan: whereby he shews, that he 
neither knew the true situation of Egypt, nor the 
extent of Arabia, nor the limits of the land he 
speaks of. He did not know that all to the east of 



19 Universal History, vol. 1. p. 457. note A. 
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the Nile was called Arabia. *° f H it ptrocfy rs N«x* 
xxi r* Aj a.Qi* ko\tt* Aj a£»* ju^v *r*. * T Ultra Pelusi- 
acum Arabia est, ad Rubrum mare pertinens : and 

* x Aga€*a <ryj>a7TTK0'a jrjof /cacv ttjv iww Aiyvrrru. He 

did not know that the city Heliopolis, which he al- 
ludes to and calls Hierapolis, was in Arabia : which 
city he places not far from the borders of Canaan ; 
between which places, however, there was a mighty 
interval. For Canaan, as it was bounded at the 
time we are speaking of, had between it and Egypt 
part of Philistim or Palastina propria. Next in 
order to the Philistines were the * s Amalekites ; 
who stretched across-almost from one sea to the 
other, and were a very powerful nation. Between 
them and the city Heliopolis was the desert above- 
mentioned ; from the commencement of which to 
H Heliopolis could not be less than 150 miles. This 



*° Strab. vol. % pag. 1155. 

*■ Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. S.cap. 11. 

** StepA. Byzant. 

a3 According to Josephus the Amalekites reached from Pelu* 
stum to the Red Sea. Antiq. Jud. lib. 6. cap. 8. 

*+ There were two cities named Heliopolis; of which I shall 
have a great deal to say hereafter. One was in lower Egypt ; 
and very antient, being the On of Moses and the Prophets : the 
other of later date, and called properly Onium. It was situated 
at some distance from the former, and in Arabia. This is a cir- 
cumstance, that has escaped the notice not only of all the mo- 
derns, but of roost of the antients. 
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space is by the writer overlooked, and the country 
annihilated : so that the confines of Canaan are 
brought within the verge of upper Egypt. Aftfer 
having determined the situation of this Goshen be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Nile upon the borders 
of Canaan, not far from Hierapolis, where it seems 
Joseph lived, he concludes ; " it was a fruitful spot, 
** qnd separate from Egypt ; and therefore fittest 
" for Jacob. 9 ' In this wide field it is difficult to 
know the part he alludes to. But in respect to the 
spot, wherever it was, being fruitful, it is a ground- 
less supposition. I have shewn from many autho- 
rities, that it was a barren wild : and as to the land 
of Goshen being separate from Egypt; it is quite 
contradictory to the Mosaic account. The sacred 
historian assures us that it was part of the land of 
Egypt. * 5 The Israelites were to eat by Pharaoh's 
appointment the fat of the land : the good of all the 
land of Egypt was theirs. * 6 " The land of Egypt 
is before thee ;" said the prince of the country ; 
in the best of the land make thy father and bre- 
thren to dwell.— And Joseph placed his father 
and his brethren, and gave them a possession in 
the land of Egypt, in the best of the land, in the 
land of Barneses, as Pharaoh bad commanded.— 
And Israel dwelt in the land of Egypt in the 
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** Gen. 45. v. IS. 20. 
» Gen. 47. v. 6. U, 27. 
VOL. VI. . C 
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" country of Goshen'' This sure is v>ery explicit 
and plain. But what evidence is sufficient against 
the perverseness of human wit, that will so very in- 
dustriously deviate from the truth? which would 
persuade us, that " the best of the land of Egypt* 
was not the best, nor in Egypt ; and that the Is- 
raelites wfere placed in a desert. m 

The learned editor of %1 Benjamin Tudelensis pro- 
ceeds upon the same principles, as Mr. Sale; and 
thinks it is plain from scripture, that Goshen was 
only in the confines of Egypt towards the land of 
Canaan. Sed ubi fuerit [terra Goshen] distineth 
non docetur : nisi quod historid Exodk in JEgypti 
confinio versus terram Canaan earn cottocat. At 
Benjamin inter Kairum et Alexandrian eandem 
recenset : ita sape aberrat — Ideomagis confirmor f 
ut locum in orientaliori JEgypti regione situm de- 
signari crtdam: nimirum Goshen esse dicscmn 
circa Heliopolin, she civitatem Solis; adeoqut 
Barneses ipsam esse Heliopolin. Here is the same 
uncertainty and confusion that we had above. 
Goshen is placed in the confines of Egypt towards 
Canaan ; and at the same time ia in the province, 
of which Heliopolis was the capital, that is a medi- 
terranean nome of lower Egypt. Mr. Sale's- ac- 
count is so similar to this, that he undoubtedly bor- 



47 Itincrarium D. Benjaminu cum versione et notis Constantint 
U Etnpereur. Lugd, Bat. El*. 1633. j*g. 223. 
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rowed his notions from hence: which he seems to 
have adopted at first sight, without the least trial 
or examination. 

Our very learned countryman Marsham had too 
much discernment to make Goshen an Arabian 
province. He places it in Egypt ; but in the lower 
parts, the nearest to Arabia and Syria : and for 
this reason, because Joseph met his father at 
Goshen, when he was coming from Canaan. %t Jo- 
sephus patri advenienti & Canaan occurrit ad Gho- 
sen. This is not fairly expressed: indeed, it is 
quite contrary to the Mosaic account. The* Scrip- 
ture does not say that he met his father, as he was 
coming ; that is, as he seems to imply, ex adverso : 
* but the contrary. It acquaints us, that the pa* 



u Vtrfon vM terrarwnfuit Qhoeen f certi in tofmore JEgypto ; 
tt kabitatio Israelitarum Syri* et Ar/tin* fiwitwM. Jo$tpbf$patri 
ainementi ) Canaan occurrit ad Gkonn. Cum tx Mgyfto tandem 
dkcederent Israelii*, primum Her illincfuvt in Succoth, id est ten- 
toria, sive Arabia desertum. Marskami Canon Chronicus, p. 90. 
edit. Lips. 

* This is one of the inferences that I before complained of, 
made contrary to the evidence appealed to. Many hare iaflen 
into the same mistake, by not attending to the plain and obvious 
accou&t, as it is gwon us by the sacred writer. This error oc- 
curs in Zoiiaras. lain & tuc A»ytwrr« arXwo* *rr* avrv [IaxafC] 
Vfwnmarra luanf. Vol. 1. p. 31. and in Phib Jud*w. "O f 

tw opvf a»i^«FT» ha raxtw awnna rv wary x*» **r* *n* x«*tfpi »*f 

c a 
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triarch had a place of residence allotted him in the 
land of Egypt : that, \yhen . he was going to that 
place, he sent one of his sons to Joseph, to desire 
that he would meet him there upon his arrival. 
30 " And he sent Judah before him unto Joseph, to 
" direct bis face unto Goshen ; and they came into 
" the land of Goshen. And Joseph made ready 
" his chariot, and went up to meet Israel his fa- 
" ther, to Goshen; and presented himself unto 
11 him." His father seems to Jbave been arrived 
before Joseph set out : so that I do not see how 
any inference can be made from hence, that Goshen 
was in the lower and anterior parts of Egypt. 
Two bodies may meet at a very acute angle, as well 
as in a direct line. Had the place of destination 
been Thebes or Elephantis, Jacob might very con- 
sistently have made the same request for his son to 
have met him there. But Marsham adds farther 
to confirm this notion, that the Israelites at their 
departure came first to Succoth, which means booths, 
that is, Arabia deserta. They certainly did make 
this their first stage : but how will this prove that 
they were placed in the lower parts, the nearest to 
Syria? " because the first step they took, they 
" were in Arabia." This circumstance was com- 
mon to all places situated either to the east of the 
river, as many were in upper Egypt; or close 



3o ,Gea.46. v.28,29. 
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upon the western side of it, as many were in the 
lower or Delta : especially such as lay near the 
Pelusiac branch. The first were actually in Ara- 
bia: and the others could not pass the river, but 
they were in it likewise. The stream that they 
•lived upon was the great barrier of lower Egypt ; 
the very limit that separated them from Arabia. 
Beyond it was the wilderness : 3I <wro nnXsn* pex? k 
'Hx«<raroAfwf. Why then does this excellent writer 
introduce as particular, what was so general ? and 
speak of a circumstance as peculiar to the lower 
parts of the country, which was common to all that 
lay in the same direction, for some hundreds of 
miles ? Why would he speak so hastily and prema- 
turely? and not weigh well, and consider the rich 
treasure of learning he was fraught with? A little 
diligence and a nearer inspection, would more suc- 
cessfully have determined his judgment. Nothing 
can bring a greater scandal on human reason than 
the abuse of it in sacred inquiries. As the holy 
Scriptures are so very precise and exact; and, 
when collated and compared, so wonderfully ex- 
plain themselves, and discover so many interesting 
truths; how injurious is it to treat them so super- 
ficially ! If we would but be at the trouble to look 
into the scope and meaning of the authorities we 



11 DkjJoius Siculus 9 \\b. 1. p. 3§. 
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have recourse to; no writings in the world would 
so amply regard our paifts* 

The learning and penetration of Mr. Bayte are 
greatly celebrated, He hto some observations upon 
this subject in his account of the city Pith&m: 
where his own mistake** aod thofce that he adopW, 
are remarkable. Hfe supposes the tend of Goshm 
to*e in the lowfer Egypt* towards the bottom: 
that AbarU> Pithoin, Setfiron, Typkon *ad Pelu- 
mum were one and the same place; yet gives no 
ceaetaAr this his opinion ; but seem* to copy Mar- 
shark implicitly. I shall have occasion to speak at 
largfe of Abaris and Pithom hereafter ; which were 
distinct cities* and for enough rbtooved from Pelu- 
sium. ,Thtere we* cities in Egypt called % *Typha- 
nian ,- but I do not recollect any of the name of 
Typhan. And as for Set brvn bek*g the same as Pe- 
lusium, it fe a gross mistake. Sethron was the 
capital of the Sethroitic nome, to which it gp*e 
name. It was called n Heracleopolis parva, and 
lay midway between Ttmis and Pelusium* This is 
as manifest as any circumstance in history; and 
may be" proved from the Itinerary, and by the 



3 * One Typhonian city was very high in superior Egypt: 
tn» TvpMBiet xatoj*«v&> *** i ts faWrrir 'foipvf* Strabo. vol. 2. 



pag. H69. 

33 
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match of Titus from "Alexandria to Syria. It is 
too well certified to need any formal discussion. 

I most mention another very respectable and 
learned writer ; and that is l$ Perizonius. He places 
Gosken at Zoan, or the fields of Zom ; which, hfe 
Bays, was Ihnis, where was the residence .of Pka? 
rook I shall pass over many exceptionable posi- 
tions and unwarrantable demands; and only ob- 
serve, that, if Tanis was the abode of Pharaoh, it 
is little probable that Goshen was in the fields of 
that capital. Goshen was a province itself; and is 
all along distinguished by Moses, mot only from 
the district where Pharaoh dwelt, but from all the 
provinces in Egypt* ** In the plague of fliea all 
Egypt suffered ; but the land of Gos/ien .was se- 
vered, and not subject to the calamity. All Egypt 
was hurt by the hail : " only in the land of Goshen, 
u where the children of Israel were, was there no 
" bail." The Egyptians were in pftlpable dark- 
ness ; " but all the children of Israel had light in 
" their dwellings," The intention of Joseph, from 
the first arrival of his brethren in Egypt, was to 6k 
them in a situation, where they might live recluse 



•* Joseph** de SelL Jud. lib. 4. c*p. 11. 

35 Jac. Perizonii JEgyptiarwn Origmum et Temp, antiquminw* 
rum itivestigatio. vol. 1. p. 351. Lugd. But. 1711. 

w Exod. 8. v. 22.*-9. v. $6.*-i0. r. 23, Gen, 47. v. .ll.«- 
47. v. 27. 
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and separated from the rest of the world- Could 
this end be answered, if they lived in the precincts 
of a metropolis ? No province could be more par- 
ticularized and distinguished : not Moph, not 
Thebes, not Tahpanhes : for the sacred writer de- 
scribes it both in general and in particular; that 
it cannot be mistaken :— " And Israel dwelt in the 
" land of Egypt, in the country of Goshen" In 
short, the whole history of the place shews that it 
was a detached district, where the Israelites* dwelt 
unmixed with the people of the land ; till they were 
forced into their cruel service, and subjected to 
their tyranny. And even then the place remained 
to them still distinct and separate: indeed, it had 
been given to them for a possession ; nor did they 
ever intireiy quit it, till they left the country. The 
principal evidence that Perizonius applies to is this, 
that 57 God is said to have done, " marvellous 
" things in the sight of their fathers, in the land of 
" Egypt, in the field of Zoan? And again; 
" They . remembered not his hand — how he had 
lt wrought his signs in Egypt, and his wonders in 
" the field of Zoan" These are slight grounds, to 
proceed upon in determining the habitation of the 
Israelites, whether it was at Tanis, or elsewhere : 
yet Perizonius from this evidence is led to deter- 
mine it ; and he gives this for a reason. Pars ergo 



* Psalm. 78. v. 12.42,43, 
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i 

JEgyptij quam inhabit&runt Israelite, fuit campus 
Tanoos : siquidefh istic in eorum conspectu mfra- 
cula a Deo sunt edita. I am Sensible that Jerome, 
Theodoret, Isidorus, and many others suppose Zoan 
to have been Tanis : but I know no other reason for 
it, but what Bochart has comprized iti a short com- 
pass—^ Tzoan vel Tzaan factum est Tanis, sedes 
Aula regia. There is nothing aHedged in favour 
of this notion; no history nor tradition: but merely 
a similitude in the two names; upon which sup- 
posed resemblance the identity of the two places is 
presumed. This is a compendious way of proceed- 
ing ; but at the same time ver^ fallacious and ill- 
grounded. As to what Perizonius utges — siquidem 
istic in eorum conspectu miracula a Deo sunt edita; 
it is safer from being true that God displayed his 
woftdfcrs (istic) in the place,of their habitation, that 
it was of all the regions of Egypt what partook of 
them the least: so that any inference drawn from 
this circumstance is groundless. The purport of 
what is said by the Psalmist amounts to this : that 
it had pleased God to display many miracles in the 
sight of the Israelites; which were exhibited all 
over Egypt, and particularly in the fields of Zoan. 
The children of Israel might have been witnesses of 
these wonders without having their place of abode 
within the precincts of the capital ; or at all in its 
vicinity. The works, that they were engaged in, 
caused them to be dissipated many different ways ; 
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as we may learu from Kwy ; * " So the people 
" were scattered abroad throughout all the tyfldof 
" Egypt" What wonders coujd there be any 
where displayed, but what aowe ,pf them «?wt Jw*e 
•been witnesses to ? Why tbeti need the people fee 
•determined to any one spot to view occurences, 
*bat were to be $e*n <ev«ry *here ? Especially as 
ikm was the sp<#v when* they <did not immediately 
Jiappen; and *on*e <*f tbeai could not well come 
trader their cognizance ifi that: situation, Gwhen 
*>u3y excepted, the plagues were universal. Yet 
<hia learned writer seems to forgfctiWtoself; and to 
aacribe the exhibition of them particularly to that 
place, where they were ndt exhibited. The field of 
J&an might have, been a large portion of Egypt; 
possibly the upper pal* of JMlte y * 9 catted by Hero- 
yi&tus TrfAw a^uwtb; aud Goshm might be a pro- 
vince included in it; of, whieb I may hereafter 
treat; but it does not necessarily follow from the 
abore, that it was 30. Setting therefore this aside ; 
and allowing Perixoniw what be demands, that 
JZoan was Tank, the place of re*idepce of Phwwh, 
and that in these parts were displaced many great 



n Exvd. 5. v. 12. 

3 * It was called ws&or Aiyvmrn in contradistinction to tbe 
country above : for that was bounded with mountains on each 
side, and had inequalities; but the lower was u«roi), wipine 
arid flat,, and properly termed a field or plain. . 
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occurrences ; yet no inference can from hence be 
made in favour of bis argument How very unrea- 
sonable it would be to immt, because many mar- 
vellous works were exhibited at Tunis in common 
with the rest of Egypt; therefore Chshen, where 
they were not exhibited, wa? an appendage to 
Tmis! 

Besides what I have here alledged, Perizonius 
is very faulty in his disposition of places in Egypt; 
a$ will appear from what follows, ^ Pars ergo 
JEgypti, quant inhabit lirunt Israelite, fuit campus 
Taneos — Potissimum amUm Terra Gosen in S. 
ScripturA vocatur ea, in qud consederunt Israelite. 
Hac autem fuit versus Arabiam, aut. in nomo 
Arabia, qui est in fodbus JEgypti apud Jluvium 
JBubastum; siquidem Graci interpretes, qui in 
JEgypto toerterunt S. Scripturam, terram Gosen 
Arabia ascribunt 9 Genes. XLV. 10. et XLVI. 34. 
—Jstk mttem erat etiamurbs Sethron, unde Se- 
throites nomos, Arabia nomo prazimus.Sed et 
dicuntur ilU Memphim Oecupisse apud Josephum 
et Africamm> quousque etiarn, sed ab alter A, h. e. 
orientali, parte Nili, se estendisse ab Sethrdite et 
Tanitico nomo videtur tunc terra Gosen. We are 
here told that Gosken was inCampo Taneos, in the 
province of Tanis ; yet at the same time it is said 
to be situated towards Arabia, or in the nome of 



49 Pcrizonii MgyfU Orig. Investigation p. 3£0» 
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Arabia, in the borders of Egypt, and upon the 
river Bubastus: which is impossible. Moreover, 
if Goshen was a district in the nome of Tanis % what- 
ever is said above of Goshen is applicable to Tanis. 
In consequence of which, Tanis likewise must have 
been towards Arabia, or in the nome of Arabia, in 
the borders of Egypt, upon the river Bubastus. 
But, if there be any thing certain in geography, 
Tanis was a city and province in the lower part of 
Delta, near the sea, upon a river of its own name ; 
forty-four miles distant from Pelusium and Arabia; 
and still much farther from the nome of Arabia, 
which was at the top of lower Egypt: and next to 
Tanis was Sethron in the like situation. From so 
many incoherent circumstances being clustered to- 
gether by Perizonius, it is plain, that he did not 
know the true situation of any one place he men- 
tions. 

Having for a time cooped up the Israelites in a 
subordinate district, he makes them at last extend 
themselves from Tanis to Memphis, and to occupy 
part of Arabia to the east of the Nile; in order 
to comprehend this fairy land, if it be at all at- 
tainable. But this is a circumstance quite incre- 
dible : nor is there the least reason to think, that 
they were possessed of such a tract of country ; 
most of which I have shewn was not habitable. 
Besides, it does not remedy the evil. The land of 
Goshen was fixed and permanent: that did not 
travel with them: and, whatever provinces they 
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might occupy aftenfraxds, this must have remained 
distinct : nor could their change of place alter it. 
The same natron that settled in Franconia got pos- 
session , of Gaul to the Pyrenees and the Ocean : 
but nobody places Franconia in Gascony or Thou- 
louse. In short, the mistakes of Perizonius are 
almost too flagrant to need a regular confutation. 
His reasoning is as unfair, as the grounds he pro- 
ceeds upon are untrue : both unworthy of him. 

Cellar ius* 1 has touched upon this head. In his 
map of Egypt he places Goshen in the neighbour* 
hood of the city On or Heliopolifi, to the east of the 
Nile : and, together with these, he has transposed 
other provinces and cities in a much too lawless 
and unwarrantable manner. His learning is co- 
pious ; and the authorities that he appeals to many, 
but not always sufficiently digested. His work, 
which is a very laudable one, and of great utility, 
was too extensive to give hirp time to be thoroughly 
accurate. Thcugh he differs from others in the 
situation, which he gives to these places ; yet, as he 
goes so far as to place them in Arabia, all that he ' 
says upon the subject, has been answered already. 

It is remarkable of the persons who contributed 
to the Greek version of the Bible, that (where it is 



% 4I Ccllarii Notitia Orbis Antiquu 2 vol. Amstel. 1706. vol. 2. 
P. 34. 
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*aid in the original that Joseph ** " went up to meet 
" Israel his father to Goshen") they translate it 
x*9* 'fif «(w iro\w 9 the city Heroum or Heroopolis. In 
other * J places they term it yn Turt^ A;a€ut;. Now 
Heroopolis, at least the only city we know of that 
name, was upon the north west point of the Red 
Ska; as we learn from ** Ptolemy and 45 Strabo. 
This situation for Goshen is more extravagant than 
any that has teen yet thought of: it cannot be sup- 
posed that the best of the land of Egypt was here. 
The few towns upon the upper part of the Red Sea 
were solitary seaports, that stood upon the verge of 
a barren wilderness ; and were not of Egyptian ori- 
ginal. We are told by Strabo, that the kings of 
Egypt for a long time were averse to trade, particu- 
larly by sea, and discouraged navigation. They were 
satisfied with the produce of their own fertile soil ; 
and needed not any foreign importations : which cir- 
cumstance made them ill affected to sailors and 
shipping, and little solicitous about seaports and 
harbours ; especially beyond the limits of their own 
Country, ** r Ch p.tt ovw is-jonf w t«v Atyvvrruw j3oriAfi$ 



♦* Genes. ^6. v. 29* 

43 Genes. 46. v. 34.-45. v. 10. 

**;Geogr. Edit. Bertii. p. 103; 

45 Vol. 2. p. 1158. *H ?V9 'H^uut sn <w*k ««" '5 K*io*wrpKj «* 
Ty lAVxy t» ApajSta xoX-cry ru wf of Atyvwrif* pag. 1 193. **^ "Hjftw* 
w«X*» m» e> ru [ivxu m Apj3»a xoPura • 

«• Vol.2, p. 1142. 
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dycnrvrrts S% uyiv y urn * *om itftHraxru* iscfxtm, J**6s~ 
CXn/Af v#i jrfoj inrcun*s fa* irAlovr*; x« r. A. 47 DwdOTHS 

Skulus says the same. The histories of Egypt are 
continually describing the care and cost of their 
first kings, in fortifying the country to the east, and 
securing it from foreign attacks. They made the 
river of Pelusium the boundary of their kingdom ; 
and never thought of founding ** seapWts on the 
Red Sea. Heroopolis, and the few towns near it 
were Separated from Egypt at the distance of four 
days journey ; and were occupied by the Arabians, 
and by the sons of Ishmad and Edom for ages. The 
latter, in the time of JeJmhaphat, seem to have 
been sole masters of the gulf of Elah. As soon as 
this king had subdued them; he took possession of 
their ports, and built a fleet, and projected a scheme 
of trade. It was the first attempt of any prince of 
that house since the days of Solomon; and soon 



♦ 7 KaOoAe h w^wTOf tra/*f«Tixoj] rw x«t* Aijvvtq* 0x<ri\t6tw 

M*fnhn*» TtH<;x*Ta,ic\t#iri %t9ot<?vapttx*T9. libi 1. pag.4*3. 

41 The priests of Egypt esteemed it an abomination for a per- 
son to quit his native country : for which reason they never left 
it ; thinking it inexcusable in any persons, excepting those, who 
were obliged to go abroad for the service of the crown by the 
ling's appointment. This we learn from Ch*rcmo the Stoic in 
Bis account of the Egyptian priests, 5« y* ** toi? a*-iCtr*ro»$ mOtvr* 

PoiyA. deJbstin, lib. *. 
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proved abortive. The other and nearer gulf was 
possessed by the Arabians. The face of the coun- 
try may be supposed to have been much the same at 
all times. "What it is now, may be learned from a 
modern m traveller, who passed from Suez, the most 
northern part of the Red Sea, to Cairo. Ex Iioc 
loco pergentes venimus in campum Choas dictum — 
media ibi nocte exact a recessimus, iter labor iosum 
per latissimos et prorsus steriles campos tot A die Hid 
confident es ; ubi nee virens dliquid vidimus nee 
aquam reperimus, neque tentoria Jigere poteramus \: 
ed quod tenuissima arena, qua illic est copiosa, fu- 
nium claves tenere non posset. Agreeable to this 
is what 5 ° Egmont and Heyman tell us, that about 



«• Bernardi de Brddenback sand* peregrinations in montem 
Sum et montem Smafanrio 1483 confect*. Impress. Spine* 1490* 

*• Egmont and Herman's Travels, vol. 2. p. 148. and 188. See 
also Viaggi fatti nel Egitto opera del Signor Gabrielle Bremond. 
In R*ma, 1679. Kb. 1. " Indi tirando fra levante e mezzo giouio 
" senza fermarsi al Birco, o stagno- d' acqua fontano dal Cairo 4 
" hore di camino, entrammo nel deserto, dove si travano cam* 
" pagni sterili, non di rena, ma di terra secca, cLe per esser priva 
u d' acqua non produce ne anche un filo d' erba eccetto verso il 
" mare. Facemrao tre giornate per questi diserti, riposando la 
u sera sotto padiglioni che portavarao, ct accommodando il viver 
44 nostro air uto Arabo, ne si reposava se non a 21 hore per risto- 
" rarci. La sera del terzo giorno ha vend o scoperte alcune pic* 
•* ciole montagne, bisogno caminar sino alle tre bore di notte, per 
"' arrivar ad un picciol castello, sotto il quale ci firmammo : si 
" noma Agirild : et e fabricato di fresco per guardia <T un pozzo 
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the Red S$& they saw ne^thfer shrub, Hdr tree, nor 
vegetable, except a kind of bramble. . But the ac- 
QOu&t tbey give, as tbey wmr advancing toward it, « 
will aiford a truer idea of the country, " The next 
" morning (the fourth from Cmtv) we set out aa 
u usual, and during the whole day saw only two 
" trees ; but on our right hand was the sepulchre of 
" a kaijia or goyeraar of JSxez, who lost his life hew 
H in defending the caravan against a body of Am* 
" Man robbers. We also saw, in the road, several 
" skeletons of camels, which had sunk under their 
M burdens, and expired in these thirsty deserts.; But 
" what appeared much more shocking ta.Ais* >v&s a> 
" human arm appearing above tie sarid * tbisperftoat 
" had been here overtaken with a whirlwind, and 
" was suffocated with the dust "-4-Let any body judge 
if in these parts could be situated the best of the 
land of Egypt. 

To conclude ; the Scriptures, as \ have observedy 
inform us that the place of sojournment allQtted to 
the children of Israel wasin Egypt : 5I " And Jq+ 



" d' acqua anjara, et per readr* piu che si puo sicufo il camino 
" alle caravane della Mika, che passan per di J a, E assai maj 
" guardato non vji jessendo, per mancamentp di paga, e viveri che 
'* pocfee Soldati in questo deserto, dove observai che la rugiada 
" intessa gja salata." I quote this passage, because some have 
thought that the castle here mentioned was the antient //</<?- 
opolis. 

51 Genes. *0..v. 22. 
VOL. VI. B 
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" zeph dwelt in Egypt, he and his father's house." 
The first thing for these learned men to have inquir- 
ed into should have been what was Egypt. This 
many of them took but little pains to be certified 
of: and the errors abow mentioned are in conse- 
quence of this failbre. 

Thus have I given art account of the miscarriages 
of some eminent writers out of many) who hove been 
engaged in this; subject In prosecuting whteh, I 
have oat exhibited the whole series of their mis- 
takes : bat hate thought it sufficienl, if I could shew 
that they were fundamentally in the wrong. Many 
of these writers were undoubtedly men of consum- 
mate parts and learning : great artists, who laid in 
Excellent store of materials for their purpose ; as 
may be seen from what they produce upon the occa- 
sion. It was through a misapplication of these ma- 
terials, that they failed in the execution. Instead 
0f setting out upon something well known and war- 
ranted; the first poetulatutn they make is matter of 
guess and surmise. This is ascertained by other 
conjectures ; till the evidence does not amount to 
the lowest degree of probability : nay, their allega- 
tions at*e found repugnant both to history and rea- 
son • an'd are many timfes absolutely ridiculous. 
What can be more strange than 5X Dr. Shqw's method 



5X Travels or observations relating to several parts of Barbatry 
and the Levant by Tho. Shaw. D. D. Qrfort. 1738. 
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of investigation ? who determines the land of Goshen 
by the place of residence of Pharaoh ; and PAtf- 
raok's residence by the flight of n grass-hoppers. 

In these inquiries we ought ever to have before 
our eye^ the example of a skilful Chemist. A good 
operator, when he has carefully collected his ingre- 
dients, prqduces from them some highly rectified and 
ethereal spirit ; some sovereign and salutary essence, 
that is as grateful as it is beneficial. But the giddy 
Empiric suffers the volatile part to escape ; and 
preserves nothing but a dull insipid phlegm ; mere 
dregs and lees, that afford neither pleasure nor 
profit. 



* s It was a west wind that took away the locusts from Egypt. 
For which reason Dr. Shaw supposes the abode of Pharaoh to have 
been at Memphis, rather than at Tdnis ; as Memphis lay more to 
the west of the Red Sea, whither they were carried. Now the 
Hebrews seem to have acknowledged but four winds : u And upon 
" Elam will I bring the four winds from .the four quarters of 
H heaven/' Jeremiah 49- 36\ So that the west wind is to be con- 
sidered under a great latitude. Resides, as all Egypt lay more or 
less west of this sea, and the greatest part due west ; this argument 
would beeoine too universal ; and would afford many places an 
equal claim* But the whole is too vague to prove any thing. 
The plague of locusts was not at the place of royal residence 
only, but every where : at Tapis as well as Memphis. The re- 
moving the king's seat wpuld not remove tjie difficulty, if there 
were any; nor can any thing by this means be determined. And 
after all, the words Ruah yam signify only a sea wind, a wind from 
the Mediterranean, as a learned writer haswcl} observed, 

PS 
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MANY ERRORS HAVE ARISEN 
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INQUIRIES MADE INTO ANTIENT HISTORY. 

JVlANY mistakes happen in geographical inquiries 
from the use of little despicable maps, of a con* 
tracted scale : by which means a writer is more 
easily induced to pursue his own visionary schemes; 
transposing and accommodating every object, as his 
particular fancy leads him. For the chart be makes 
use of being mean and scanty, his mistakes are not 
so palpable ; and the violence he is guilty of not so 
glaring. Were the countries he treats of, fairly and 
amply defined ; the changes and transpositions, 
which he so arbitrarily deals in, would appear gross 
to his own eye : and he would be shocked with the 
wantonness of his imagination. 
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I have shewn that many of the learned authors I 
have spoken of were very rich in knowledge ; and 
had noble resources to apply to. But they were too 
hasty ; too soon satisfied ; and, like many others, set 
out originally upon a system, to which every thing 
was to be reduced. They did not take time to sift, 
and to compare thfc^evidenies that they had collect- 
ed : and, without diligent canvassing and comparing 
in these dark inquiries* the truth can never be ob- 
tained. The historians which they appeal to, are 
neither ptetite not Accurate i so that ttagty they are 
often unintelligible. There is therefore no certain 
way of proceeding, but to take their evidence col- 
lectively ; and make them correct and explain one 
another 

But the chief cause of this uncertainty in profane 
history, and the many errors in consequence of it, 
has arise! frefm the fokse *Wtcbey of the. Gteikm 
writers; through Pilose hatods these iwstories dunr* 
teen transmitted to us* . Their MBfcrs: wer* sfctfna*- 
.ceamrily nieei, that they ciwld not endure to repre* 
.sefnt things in their nativfe dress ; i>ut changed fchfc 
names bfoth of «oten a*d qou6Wm»{ in order U> wo 
jcotiunodatt them to thetrowh idiom and prdntinoia* 
tion. Nor were thiiy content with hare inflexions utf 
'words aad. temnaations; butwere guihyof a puerile 
.levity, -in ratohibg^t ^very.siaiiiitude of sound ; aad 
.tfawkiog that She ^tyreokigy tof -every ramfe itvfckyh 
4bey 'MtttatfMvt I* *«;. fodntir in . the Greek: alt 
least their language m& a canao, by which mil tftbere 
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tare to be modelled. Thiswaa the standard, to 
which every thing was brooght ; and if they met 
twitb atry names that would not abide the trial, they 
deemed them barbarous, and entirely omitted them* 
Strain feirly confesses that this was bis way of pro- 
ceeding. ' Ou %*yv it rti» sfofcv r* wo pour*, r& jgraXaiu, 
&* rn* teSd&iotw&i dfA» atwrnm ms £*$*£»* #ut«v. The 
foment historian Cephakdon says the same. *&/*« 

£*f&»£tfc ; On this account % Jo$ephus was afraid to 
mention the names of the persons who composed 
the family of hfc great ancestor Jsceb ; lest they 
should frove uncouth to the nice ears of bis readers: 

T* pat ovv twicer*, JnAcrtrai rarrttr owe tfrnifA^o^ xm f*»- 

**•» h* rnv &<rx©Aia* mww. But having made some 
apology, wad smoothed and polished them, he at last 
ventures to produce tbem. Sometimes they only 
translated the names of places ; which was some- 
thing tolerable ; for there was then at chance of r*- 



1 Aferaft.v«L2. p.t*28. 

*.JJ* tv* KtQatouwH ^pud Eu*e*b. Cnron. Can. Edit* $<ftl* 
p. 3p. ; 
. * Ant. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 7. Plato informs us, that Solon who 
wrote concerning Egypt, wouTd not admit the names of men or 
places into his poems, without a thorough alteration. Plato in 
Crkia. This, I suppose, was effected two ways ; either by chang- 
ing th* mm* t* wonSs the aeawt in sftund s & translating them 
to such as were of the same meaning. 
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earring to the primitive language, and recovering 
the original ; as the meaning would lead one to the 
truth. But they were too vain to be consistent even 
io this : and what one advanced, another confound- 
ed; each thinking that be had a right to change 
thing**, and new model them to has taste. Above all 
things they strove to introduce their own gods axA 
heroes ; and to attribate every thing to their per* 
formance, wheresoever transacted. Their vanity 
was so great in ibis respect, and their prejudices ao 
strong, that it led tbetn into a thousand childish er~ 
rors : but, where they were not originally m»taken, 
they willfully deviated ; imposing names 00 place* 
and adding legendary stories, which they must knew 
were foreign to the countries where theyiatrodasfe 
them. Hence we ore informed that one branch of 
the Nile was deaomiwted from a sailor of 4 Mem- 
laus, and another from Peleu* of Thwaly ; that 
Perseus gave name to Persia; and that the Medes 
received their name from Medea; and what hap- 
pened upon the occasion. For they were never 
guilty of a mistake, but they framed some story to 
support it; hence Scaliger's sarcasm ; GrOculorum 
est mentiri, et falsa wnis affingere. Pliny too is 
very severe upon them on this head. He had often 
experienced their vanity and affectation, and had de- 



4 Jmmk* Aterce&km* ; SttpL Bfxdntmw &c. pamm Etoeb. 
Canon. Isagog. lib. 3. . .. - 
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tected their idle notions : cm which account be 
passes a bitter but just censure ; 5 Mirum est quo 
procedat Grteca crediUitas ! nullum tarn impudent 
mendacimn est, ut teste careat. * Cicero speaks to 
the same purpose : Tribuo illis litems, do mult arum 
artium disciptitmm :—testimoniorum religionem et 
jkkm nunquam ista natio cotuit. I know no writer 
of mare eminence than Plutarch. He was a man 
of great depth in philosophy, and every species of 
teaming; and has left behind a collection of most 
-valuable tracts. Yet, maugre his sense and abili* 
ties, he is most shamefully trifling in the etymology 
of words ; and, like the rest of his fraternity, is for 
Ringing every thing within the narrow circle of his 
own little district. He was thoroughly acquainted 
with the high antiquity of Egypt : yet tells w that 
the goddess Isis was called so from the word ©<r<* ; 
that the Egyptian Anubis was derived from the 
Greek word aw ; the antient god Orus from if aw ; 
and that Osiris was quasi Up*. This prurulence of 
wit was contagious : none of the Greeks could escape 
h. The liberties they took, in the etymologies of 
words, as well as in the inflexions, was animadverted 
upon by Josephus, as Bochart takes notice. 7 Ut 



$ Pirn. Nat. Hist. lib. 8. cap. 22* T*r h t*< *,\>j0«»*? lr*t*>* 
'E*X*ffc * pqiiwW Theoph. ad Autol. lib. 3. 
* Cjrat. pro Flacco. Sect. 4. 
1 Geogu Sacr. pars prior, lib. 2. cap. 19. 
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Jostphus recti obter+at, Gram seriptoribus id in 
mare er/, »# peregrins et bsrbara nomina, quantum 
licet, ad Grmcam formam emoilumt.—Sic iilis At 
Meabitarum eft A^m\i; ; Botsfa, Bujc* ; Ahi^ 
Ayx*s ; Astarte, Arj «*f %* ; torrens Kiso*, xptpHxpftc 
rw Khtitw ; torrens Kedron, 8 xf l t"4 P°* TW Kd^wt, €f 
talia »rii x^c. JSochart indeed speaks only of tbetr 
softening and accomnodating the teems: bwt> » 
reality, both the mode and essence of the words is 
changed ; so that Acre remains nothing but a sha- 
dow for the .substance. And Jesephus shews a pros- 
per indignation in another place at their vanity; 
calling them to account for their high pretensions ; 
and accusing them of having sophisticated and ruin- 
ed die best of antient history. 9 Hw *v ax oxayw t$r 

tdv aXuttiay **f * acrid!/ axf i&d? iraja&Mwra* J *. w * *"<*f 
aura* ruyyfa^av jxaflo* pot Site;, in p.%i& (3ij3a»«f £*&rf? 

w\f iop y«y &* rwv |3»j3;uw* aAAnXg? £X««y^a«r*, xa* r*t £v*tf- 

Great part of the knowledge that we are pas- 



• Ilt%x9 t» x f */**ff y Tft " Ki^w» JEfci m omnibus libris est hac 
lectio, quam et Nonnus agnoscit 9 tamen videtur D. Hierotiymus in 
focis HtbrQicis, ubi de Ccdron agit €t hunc locum citat, veram lee- 
tionem agnoscere, qu<* est t« KmSquv. Is. Casciub. not* in Joss* 1& 
v. 1. 

9 Contra 4pion. lib. I. cap, $. 
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sessed of, in relation to antient times, has been trans- 
mitted to us through the bands of the Grecians : for 
which we are to make proper acknowledgments. But 
when we consider how much more they might have 
transmitted, and how foul and turbid the streams 
are, that are derived to us ; it takes off much from 
the obligation. In short, there is no medium to be 
held with this wonderful people. One while we 
gaze with astonishment at their extensive parts, their 
exquisite taste, and the unparalleled beauty of their 
compositions : at other times we cannot help look- 
ing down with pity and indignation, to see all these 
leavened and ruined by a puerility and vanity, that 
the Got/is were strangers to. Of this unhappy turn 
in the best writers in Greece, and of the fatal con- 
sequences in regard to historical truth, I shall often 
have occasion to speak in the course of the following 
treatise. 
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SHORT ACCOUNT 



Of THft ^ 



GEOGRAPHY OF EGYPT. 

1 HE great misfortune that I have been lamenting 
in the writings of the preceding learned men, has 
been their fondness for hypothesis ; by whicb they 
have been too easily and too frequently seduced : 
this too at a time, when their learning gave them 
great advantages : and had they set out at first upon 
good principles, it must necessarily have led them to 
the discoveries they were aiming at That I may 
not fall into the same mistakes that I have been com- 
plaining of in others, I will give a short account of 
the history and geography of Egypt ; at least of 
those parts with which I shall be principally con- 
cerned, as far as I can collect it from the best au- 
thorities. This being fairly stated will afford u*e 
good grounds to proceed upoii in my subsequent 
inquiries : that I may not mould and fashion the 
cpuptry to favour my ovrn particular notions afld 
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prejudices ; but make my system accord to the his- 
tory and nature of the country. 

I have mentioned that all to the east of lower 
Egypt was a desert : no provinces nor cities were 
there. I have proved it from the best accounts that 
I could obtain ; and it will now be my business to 
give the true situation of these places, that have 
been so mistaken and transposed. It cannot be ex- 
pected, that the form and limits of the Egyptian 
provinces are exactly the same at this day? that they 
were in times past. A land that ba& been annually 
overflowed, must in many places have suffered a 
change, during an interval of sq many ages. Many 
of the antient canals have in process of tiijie betn 
choked ep, and new ones formed ; which hat caused 
6ome variation x yet the external shape of the coun- 
try, and original outlines, are pearly the saqie now 
that they were of old. 

As Egypt was one of the most antient, so was it 
one of the most extensive kingdoms, that for many 
ages subsisted in the world. Those of Assyria and 
Babylonia were for a long time confined within nar- 
row limits, if compared with what they were after- 
wards. But Egypt seems to bare been respectable 
from the beginning ; and the most early accounts, 
that we cart arrive at, bear witness of its eminence 
and power. It is true, the first inhabitants seem to 
have settled in the upper parts, near the Thebaic : 
but they soon got possession of the whole. And 
though they might not be all under one head ; yet 
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they were of the same family, and constituted a 
mighty nation. They were esteemed a very wise 
and learned people ; so that * Moses is said to have 
been " learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians" 
They were likewise very powerful and populous: 
and there are said to have been in the days of Anna- 
ms thirty thousand cities in Egypt. The frurtfulness 
of the country is well known by the large imposts 
that were laid upon it in after times. Besides the 
tribute of corn, they paid to the Romans large 
taxes in specie; which, according to Cicero, as 
quoted by % Strabo, amounted in the reign of Ptolemy 
Auletes to l 12500 talent* But nothing can give 
one a greater notion of their wealth, than the ac- 
count of the treasure, that bad been heaped up by 
the first Ptolemy, as it* is described by Appian ; 
who assures us that, at the ' death of this prince, 



1 Acts 7. v. 22. 

1 2,421,875/. See Arbuthnot's Tables.' p. 192. 

3 But this was esteemed trifling ; for Auletes was a very indo- 
lent and wtak prince* •* If he raised so much,'- says Strabo, 
'• whw must have been the revenues of otfcer fctngsi or what may 
" we compute the advantages made from Egypt to amount tp at 
'* this time, when the taxes are collected with so much exactness, 
a and there is the additional trade of India and the Ethiopians to 
" contribute \" '&»* ow oxaxircc xa* e*$vf*.*T<Aa, r%v ffavtXtH** &••*«* 

vat* tmvxniTQy ; vol. 2» pag. 1 149. 
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there were found in his treasury 4 seventy-four my- 
riads of talents. These circumstances, together with 
the costly structures which they erected, the mighty 
works they were engaged in, and the oeconomy and 
establishment of their government, must raise in us 
a high idea of the affluence and power which this 
knowing people were possessed of, while they were 
their own masters. Such were the Egyptians in 
their better days; 

T# it -noXkoc vloli oXfia rxvrot Ai Ainrrfln— * 

all these happy circumstances have been a long time 
at an end Egypt, in the midst of its prosperity, 
was doomed to a fatal change. It was to become 5 a 
base kingdom : and for above two thousand years it 
has been the basest of kingdoms ; neither in all that 
vast interval of time has there been once a prince of 
that nation. 

The antiquity of this kingdom may be seen by its 
founders Harn and Mizraim ; by whose panics the 
country was of old called, nor are they obliterated 
at this day. Plutarch tells us that the priests of 
Egypt in the mysteries of Isis called their country 
* Chemia. Hesychius terms it Herrnochemia, and 



* ]91,l66,<)6'6l. 13s. Ad. See Arbvthnofs Tables, p. 192. 

* Ezekiel. 29. v. 14, 15.— 30. v. 13. 

* Et* r»)9 A»yvtDTo*-r-X*?/<ua xaA»<rn>. Dc Is* et Osir* Herodotus 
says, ir» & Xi/a/xi? *oAk iiiyalw top* th ®v)@»\'kt}. lib. 2. cap. 9. He 
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Bays it was the antient name : 'Eipoppipio? yn, i A^vcr- 
t©* to TTforsfov snog ixoAuro. Stephanus gives it the 
name of 7 Misore or Mysora ; the meaning of which 
is obvious. In respect to its extent ; this Greeks- 
describe it under three large and principal divisions,, 
that comprehend lower Egypt, upper Egypt, and- a 
third that was uppermost of all ; which extended to 
Philcz and Syene. These were termed if x#t«, if av« f 



speaks of the people called Chemmit*, ibid, of a nome of that 
name, ibid, and of an island called Chemmis near the city Butvs* 
in lower Egypt, cap. 156* All which is analogous to the land of 
Ham in the Scriptures; LXX. Interpretes—Ckam transtulerunt, 
pro eo quod est Ham, a quo et JEgyptus usque hodie Mggptwrum 
lingua Ham dicitur* Hieron. Qn<rst. in Genes. * 

7 Zonaras. vol. 1. p. 21. Mic-pe/* & Mecrgauw rpoir«Tft>p tyewTt* 
Ow* }• xaXutrcu Aiyiwrtot, xa» i tik A»yw«r!» %#£« Mw£*}» onpa^t- 
rat. Urbs Fostat est ipsamet Metzr 9 sic dicta a Mezramjilio Cam r 
filxi Not, cut pax. Geography Nubiensis. p. 97* " Aujourd'huy 
" les Juifs l'appellent encore Mizraim : mais les Arabes et les 
" Turcs luy donnent de Mitzir ou Mitzri.; combien que Leon 
w asseure, que les Juifs Y appellent Mezraim, et les Arabes 
"Mezre; et les habitans V appellent El Quiber. Les Syriens 
" nomment les Egypliens iEgophtes, et les Mahometans d' Egypt; 
" les Chrestiens du mesme pays EI Hibt, et El Kupti, ou Kupti 
" sans article, au lieu de Gupti ou Egupti ; et les Ethiopiens np- 
€l pelknt les mesme Giptu ou Gibetu." Davity* p. 256. The 
•ame author says of Cairo; " Les Arabes V appellent aujourd'huy 
" Mazar ou Mezir; les Armeniens Massar; les Chaldeens Al 
" Cbabir, et les Hebreux Mithraim, de mesme que V Egypte." 
p. 267. , 

VOL. VI. £ 
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and * awrmr* x u 6^ 9 Great mistakes have en; 
from not rightly understanding the meaning of t 
terms : for they are always relative to the trtie si 
tion of the country, and the course of the ri 
which descends from the higher lands to the lo 
till it loses itself in the sea. Delta therefore, 
was situated among the branches of the Nile, 
esteemed the lowest of all. 8 KmXsitou $$ kww n 

It is observable that, from the confines of Et> 
pia downward, Egypt is for a long way very narr< 
being bounded on each side with mountains, betw 
which the river descends : and, according to the 
termination of most geographers of antiquity, it 
parates Africa from Asia ; and more particuh 
Lybia from Arabia. Here was the general bou 
ary of the two great continents. This howevei 
greatly disapproved of by Herodotus. He obje 
to the decision of those people, who attribute p 
of Egypt to one country, and part to another. 
therefore varies in some degree from this dispc 
tion ; and makes Egypt itself the boundary betw< 
the regions that it borders upon. The country by t 
means is intermediate, and ascribed to neither. 9 



• FtoL Geogr. Edit. Bertii. lib. 4. 

* Lib. 2. cap. IT. This is the opinion of Herodotus; but 
is not followed in it : nr*g(fleLi & o Ni»*o?, vartap «rA»$t/ij, w pw 
AtXra, ttWa, x*i ru AiCux* Tt teyoptw x u P* ****** *** Ttt AgaCf* *w* 
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y&f tl 5 Nf rAo? yt $f i xotret rarop to* Xoyev o rw Atfint 

Uglty* TYI Al6utJ.— »f KT/AC6 fo A<Tt» Xfcl Al€vfl tlfafJLSV B&V g& 

of 9w Aoy*>, £i fwj T«f A*yutsm«v ap»f. Whether Herodo- 
tus was aware that any ill consequences would arise 
from the other way of proceeding, I know not ; but 
it is certain some obscurity has ensued. As long as 
the river was single, it might Well serve to deter- 
mine the countries on each side : but, when it was 
branched out into many streams, it became difficult 
to say to which part of the world the intermediate 
provinces were to be assigned. Therefore some 
have referred them to Lybia, others to Arabia, 
without any just reason to determine them : which 
has induced many people to alter their true posi*- 
tion ; and to transfer them in their maps to thtisfe 
countries, imagining that such was their situation. 
But this, being only a matter of reference* should 
not have affected the real order and disposition of 
those states. How Egypt was situated and bound- 
ed, we are very clearly informed by Leo Africanus: 
JEgyptus, clarissima regio, ab octidentt desrrtk 
Barca, Libya, ac Numidia clawditur ; ab orient* 
desertis y qua Mgypto tt Mart Rubro interjacent. 
The account of St rabo is agreeable to the foregoing : 

° AiyvjrrOS K7T0 fltV TM fcJKTWV aXfc/AfVW IS UgCtXlO, *0U 



Berod. lib. 2. cap. 1J). Atyomroq oftaps np A»G*a. lib. 2. 
cap, 65. 
»• Vol. 2. p. 1174. Kai is certainly wanting— " with desert* 

E2 
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nsX&yti rw Aiyvrrrua ffaf*/*ivu # arro is mc *« xoc, 
i<nrt£&s, tfti/jitoif (x«») ojiti, rot; r« A*/3u*oi* x«* 

Af *|3*G*£, CNT7TSf {$»[*.£»• 

The whole extent of this country from nort 
jsouth was computed to be about six hum 
miles : and consisted, as I before observed, of tl 
principal divisions; and those subdivided 
smaller provinces, called by the Greeks N©ja©«, 
by the natives Tabir. The number of them 
been computed to have been thirty-six ; " <fcx« 
u 0n£a??,' Sixot $* n tv no AtXrx P zxxxiitxx $* n per* 

11 Diodorus makes the same distribution. Bu 
this we can have no certainty, on account of 
disagreement that is found among writers upon 1 
subject, who add and diminish too arbitrar 
Pliny takes notice of this inconsistency, and m 
tions sotqe particulars. 1J Quidam ex his ali^ 
nomina permutant, et substituunt alios nomos, 
Jferoopoliten, Crocodilopoliten. In short, where 
there was a city, the Grecians added a norae 

" and with mountains/' The lower parts were bounded with 
serts, the upper with mountains. Without this the force and f 
cision of the writer is lost. 
11 Strabo. vol. 2. p. 1135. 

lib. 1. pag. 2l5. . 

13 Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 9. 
■ u Slrubo mentions nOmes that never existed. He has c 
near the Red Sea called the P/iagroriopolitan, which was qv 
imaginary. 
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which very much confused and encumbered the 
geography of those parts. Hence Epiphan\u$> 
speaking of the word vopo<;, does not hesitate to de* 
fine it in this manner ; mv tci% *^wj ov rnt rv%x<rn$ Tohtos- 
cnpocmi : •" ff it was the environs of every city." At 
which rate, as Egypt is said to have once had l6 
thirty thousand cities ; it should follow, that them 
were so many nom^s. 

The river that waters the whole country is the 
Nile ; which is single for some hundreds of njiles 
downwards, running in one direction : or, if it be 
at any time separated by the interposition of an 
island, the streams unite again soon ; and it pro- 
ceeds in its usual channel. But when it arrives at 
the extremity of lower Egypt, called by the Greeks 
Delta, where stood the city Cercasora ; it is di- 
vided into two very considerable branches, which 
inclose all the country belpw, and nevpr unite 
again. They are called the Canobic and JPetysiac 
branches ; and are the extreme of all others into 
which the river is divided. At the same time that 
this separation is made, the PYpr still keeps qn hi$ 
course downward; having 3, sufficient supply of 
water to fill the Sebeiinitic channel, which fofms 



15 In like manner CyriU. Altxandr. tells us, that among the 
Egyptians a nome was a city, and the country about it, with the 
dependent villages. Noj&of lxar*i <otoAk *** ** trigmxi&c *vtw, x«t 
•t t/V *yrf xvpoci. In Esaiam. cap. 19. 

•• See Theocritus. Idyll. 17. 
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one of the most considerable mouths of the JP 
For this we have the testimony of Herodotus ; 
in his accounts of these parts is more partic 
and intelligible, and far more to be dependec 
than any other writer. ,7 'O y<x,% fa N* iXo? o^ gap 

w. tw KaTaJfosttM, f tt *, psarw Aiyvrrrw <rj£i£«v, t$ d^Aacr 
M*j£f* fAtv vw Kif xao-ttjB tto\m$ pm It? *w i NuKof 1 
airo tc&utjk mg tcqXiqs (Tj^t^Ta* rgifot<n&{ q£qus. K 
piv 7rjo? n« r£tirtrai, to >caXttTai IlnAso-w r*f*** 
iT£fti raw oAw -rf o? i<nrs£w «%«*• t&to & Kai/ftiPixov r 

X5XA>JT«** 1J it fa &BOL TWV oSw TW NaA<j> £f» *!&• A* 
f*f0|fc£V0$, « TO o£u T8 AeAt* Ct,lTtK»££T0U' TO & *7TO Ti 

<rj£i£aw fxwcv to AfAra «c 3"&A#<r<raK *£*"> ^g *X«^ 
ju,difnv t» JJ'aTo? irx^s^ofxsvog txvtWj out* ilj^ra woji**! 

to KaA«ra* 2«&£vi/ut*xoi> ro/*«. Agreeable to this is 
description of the iV«7e, as we find it in l% Achi 



«* Lib. 2. cap. \i. 

11 E*%i oYat/To*$ kra rv$ ttupw h Oto-K* "O NfiXo? $n fit* onub\ 
Qv)@iis tut Ahyvvmuvy xcu trn s$ too*hto» ptaiv a,%$i MtftpcMfe «*i 
jAixpoy xarw xcpo?. Zvpo? ort/A0» t« xa/x») wgog to tiAi» t» fcs> 
/iw/AaTo?. Emt>0f» & <arepppyyvvlcu ry yn, xoti i| eho( «o]«jx» ytyyoi 
T£iK> ^fo /x*v l««T£p«6«» AsAv/Aiyot, o If n<; xat t*j» y»j» ek to o^/aa 
A**ra wo*o>». Ackill. Tatius. lib. 4. It* wants a great deal 
* amendment : 

Instead of xat in fu*poi» Kara; xi^as S^oj oro/xa tij x«^, 
read x*i i? t* /x,»x§o» x«tw K.i£x#<n;po$ ojojkw tij xw/a»)> 
and for o& ik *«» tu* yu> i*$ to ex*?.* t« AsXto- «oi«r| 

read 0^1 Ik x*Ta Twr yw» «wn»> to g^i^/a* t* AiAra ^o 

The two extreme branches inctoted the latnd, and the centre 

~ Stbcnnytip ran through and divided it. The latter partis 

imitation of Herodotus*— c%^ ptw to Aitaa t « S#A*^^i *f*i < 
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Tatms : though the passage is very much depraved. 
The purport of it, as it stands corrected, is this. 
The general Charmidas ordered his .men to .encamp 
at a particular place. " The situation of the vil- 
" lage," says the author, " was this. The river 
" Nile descends from Thebes;'' (which for distinc- 
tion's sake,, he calls Egyptian Thebes) "and runs 
" single and undivided as far as Memphis, and for 
" a little way below. The place where the grand 
" stream of the river ends, that is, where it is first 
" divided into separate branches, is called Cerca* 
" suros. At this point it is broken ; and of one 
" stream it forms three/ Two of them run down 
" on each side upon the extremities of the country: 
* but the other, the centre stream, runs through 
" the land, and in its passage divides lower 

* Egypt" 

As long as the Nile ran in a single channel, 
which was above four hundred miles, it was inha- 
bited both on the Arabian, and Libyan side; hav- 
ing all the way a ridge of mountains to the east and 
to the west, which were a security to the natives. 
A few miles below Memphis, just where lower 
Egypt commenced, the mountains 19 of Arabia 



*• Herodotus speaks of the whole ridge of hills in the singular 
number, and calls it the mountain of Arabia, lit?. 2. cap. 8. 
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ceased ; reaching no farther downward to the north, 
though eastward they extended to the Red Sea. 
The lasj city on this side the river was Aphrodito- 
polis, the capital of a nome it gave name to. What 
other places occur below, such as Latopolis, (which 
was the antient Babylon), together with Scerut 
Mandrce, Scence Veteranorum, Vicus Judaorum, 
seem to have been never of any great repute, and 
generally deserted. And when they were occupied, 
it was chiefly by foreigners, who obtained leave of 
the princes of Egypt to take up their habitation 
within them. Some of them were only Taberna- 
cula, booths for the security of cattle during the 
inundation of the Nile. However, as these parts 
were separated from the body of Egypt; the Jews, 
who during the captivity and afterwards betook 
themselves to this country, thought it no despicable 
spot to settle in. They accordingly got permission 
to rebuild some of the places that had been long in 
ruins: and the hill, that was opposite to Babylon, 
is still called Jibel Jeheusi ; retaining their name to 
this day. These towns were situated nearly in a' 
line with the uppermost point of Delta. Babylon 
in particular was opposite to that point, where the 
Nile first divided ; and likewise opposite to the 
Pyramids on the Libyan side of the river. Beyond 
these there tyere no places of abode downward ; ex- 
cepting perhaps one cfdled Thou. This may be 
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proved from the Itinerary of *° Antoninus. For 
having given an account of all the cities on the 
Arabian side of the Nile; as soon as he has speci- 
fied Babylon, Heliou, Vicus Judceorum, Thou ; he, 
as it were at a leap, passes at once to' Heroopolis, 
and the towns on the Red Sea : which were nearly 
in the same parallel as the others. So that there 
was certainly neither province nor city below these 
mentioned, to the east of the great Pelusiac branch. 
All that way, as I have before shewn, was a desert 
to the borders of Palestine. ' 

The same inference may be made frQm Ptolemy ; 
who, omitting some of the places mentiohed in the 
Itinerary, takes notice but of three towns in 
Arabia, I mean so low as Delta, between the Nile 
and the Red* Sea; "Ev f^dofiw Af*{3ia* xa» ApfoJ*- 
t©tox««>s, B«j3uXwR, 'HxizvoXk, and then, at a great 



*° Anton. Itinerar. 
In ARABIA 
Aphroditopolis --------- - 

Scenas Mandras --------- M. P. XX. 

Babylon M. P. XII. 

Helm M. P. XII. . 

Seam Veteranorum - - M. P. XVIII. 

Vicnm Judteorum -------- M. P. XII. 

Thou - M. P. XII. 

Hero - ... r ------ - M. P. XXIV. 

Serapin - - - M. P. XVIII. 

Clysma - - - - - - - - - - - M. P. L. 

%l Geogr. lib. 4. 
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distance, c Hf wv vox*. The reason of this difference 
between the two writers seems to arise from henca 
Ptolemy is describing the chief cities of the earth, 
and takes notice of them only : the other is giving 
an account of roads, and the {daces to be passed 
through in going from one country to another. He 
therefore takes in all; not only cities and towns* 
but raOjuot, hydreumatOj lapides, tabcrnacula> places 
both inhabited and otherwise, together with the 
distances between them. He omits nothing that 
can be looked upon as a landmark. In the mail* 
point they agree: neither pf them placing either 
some or city in Arabia, to the east of lower Egypt; 
which is what I wanted to prove. For as to Site 
and Thaubazium, mentioned in another part of the 
Itinerary; they were very obscure places, and pror 
bably named and distinguished for landmarks, or 
for the sake of water ; such as Agerud, Agiuz, 
and Hospitiumjilii Said mentioned by modern tra- 
vellers and in the Nubian geographer. Many 
places are referred to in the Itinerary without 
names, conseqijently not towns, nor habitations; 
such as contra Psellos, contra Talmas, contra 
Lato, &c. ; spots of ground to be passed over, that 
could not be described but by places they were op- 
posite to. There is no reason to think that Site or 
Thaubazium were inhabited ; for they occur no 
where else: and the author his self does not -set 
them down in his list of Arabian cities. And if it 
should be found that there were some inhabitants, it 
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would not affect my argument. For I would not 
be thought to contend, that there was not a strag* 
gling town or two scattered in the range of the 
country, like Palmyra in the desert : though I do 
not know that there were may ; nor do I think that 
the nature of the country would admit of it. All 
that I insist upon is, that there were no nomes, nor 
places of any repute : particularly, that the pro* 
vinces of Delta, generally referred to Arabia, were 
within the precincts of the Nile, and in the best of 
Egypt. 

These were the provinces of Phacusa, Bubastas 
and Heliopolis ; three of the most remarkable 
noines. As I have taken some pains to shew where 
they were not situated, it is time to relieve the 
reader, and to determine where they were. They 
were all contiguous to each other, and towards the 
summit of lower Egypt. I have been obliged to 
be thus particular in my proof ; because Heliopolis 
is almost by every writer placed to the east of the 
Nile; and the neighbouring provinces are trans- 
posed with it , It is well known that the country 
called Delta was termed so from the resemblance 
it bore to the Greek letter 6f that name. It is a 
large triangle ; whose sides are included by the Pe- 
lusiac and Canobic branches of the Nile, and its 
basis is formed by the sea. " As you proceed up- 
wards," says Herodotus, " from the sea through 
" the middle of Egypt, the country may be e&- 
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" teemed broad, till yon get as high as Heliopolis ; 
" l>eing all the way open and champain, marshy 
" and without water— As you pass upwards from 
" Heliopolis, it grows narrow on account of the 
" mountain of Arabia, that here runs parallel with 
" the country, tending from north to south, and 
u continually verging towards the Red Sea. In 
" this mountain are the "quarries, from whence 
" the stones were taken for the construction of the 
" pyramids, that are near Memphis. Here [at 
" these quarries] is the hither end of the mountain, 
" from whence it extends itself in the direction I 
u have mentioned." x * EvQsvtbv piv xai j**xf * c HA»*7r©x*o* 

t$ tyiv fA£<royxiav tfi tvgeoi Atyvrrrog, sowcc, 7ra<Fa vnrnm rt 
xctt owvSgog, ytcu lAu?. k. t. X. Awo is 'HXusiroXios avta iovn f 

TCLTOCl, QtfiQV MIT* af XTH TTgOf fJt,£<T<Zfx(ig Htf Tf X#l V0T», CLM 

Wjo tbivov i$ rm Efuflfijy xxhtopzvnv SreLXourcav 9 tv rw it 

iV M'^tf t* TfcUTfJ fXtV \YiyOV, OCUXKOifXTTTU ££ TM £lf1|T*i 

epos. It is manifest from hence that the nome of 
Heliopolis was a mediterranean district : and con- 
sequently the two provinces Bhacusa and Bubastus, 
that are always mentioned with it, were so likewise. 
This is evident from Btolemy ; who, in giving an 



* 2 There was a town there that they gave name to, called 
Latopolis. 

7,3 Lib, 2. cap. 8. 
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account of all the nomes in lower Egypt from the 
bottom upwards, ends with these three ; ^ApojIW 

vofAo;, xai pnrpoiroXK Qocxstrx* B«j3ar*TUC vo/ao?, xai /anTjo- 
sroAif B*|3«rof - *H**87roXmjf vo^cc, xat ^TfowaXK 'HAu*- 

iroXis. The first of these Phacusa, called by Strabo 
JPhaccusa, but mentioned only as a village, was the 
province at whose summit the Nile was first divided, 
where stood the city Cercasora. Many writers, 
misled by its being called the Arabian nome, have 
supposed it to be situated in that country: but I 
have shewn that it could not be. so. Besides, what 
may seem a paradox, this very circumstance of its 
being called the Arabian nome proves it. The au- 
thor of the Itinerary mentions many places of 
upper Egypt, that were in Arabia : and Ptolemy 
speaks of several nomes above Delta, to the num- 
ber of nineteen or twenty, . one half of which (at 
least a great number) were to the east of the Nile, 
and in Arabia. Among others Aphroditopalis, 
Antinoopolis, Panopolis, were certainly there. If 
Phacusa had been in that part of the world, they 
could never have called it the Arabian province by 
way of distinction ; when there were so many others 
that were in the same situation. The title con- 
ferred upon it would not have been adequate to the 
end proposed : and what would have been given by 
way of eminence to particularize, must have proved 



*♦ Gcogr. lib. 4. 
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matter of doubt and confusion. The title there- 
fore was conferred for another reason ; as I shall 
hereafter shew. Ptolemy has taken care to guard 
us against this mistake ; by distinguishing between 
the province termed Arabian, and the places that 
were really in that country: Afa&a* vopo$, xou 
ftriTfoxiroXK #ax*<r*. The nome called Arabian was 
Phacusa; but the places really situated upon the 
borders of that part of the world were Babylon, 
Heliopolis, Heroum : tv psQof »w Af«(3i«s x«i ApjoJ*- 

rouoXiug, B&£uAov, 'HAuwtoAk, 'Hfawir iroXiu From 

hence we gain this additional evidence, that there 
were two cities of Egypt called Heliopolis; which 
is a circumstance that has never been attended to 
by any one historian antient or modern, and has 
been the cause of very great confusion. The first 
of these was a city of lower Egypt, that gave name 
to a province ; the same that is so particularly men- 
tioned by Herodotus. The other was a city to the 
east of the Nile in Arabia; whose situation is 
thus described in the Itinerary, agreeable to what 
is above said by ** Ptolemy ; 



Aphrodito ------ »■ 

Scenas Mandras - - - - m. p. xx. 

Babylon - - - - - - m. p. xii. 

Heliu ------- m. p. xii. 



* $ Hence Cellarius is certainly to blarae for placing these three 
provinces in the deserts of Arabia; and for founding his opinion 
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Neither the last city nor Babylon are mentioned 
by Herodottis ; for they did not exist in his time: 
but the other Hdiopolu, the more antient and 
famous, he gives an ample description of, as we have 
seen above. It is mentioned too by Diodorus Si- 
culus and Josephus ; but by neither of them ac- 
curately : for they make one account of two places, 
and confound them together. Though some of 
these writers had been in Egypt, yet it is certain 
that they did not know that there were two cities 
of the same name ; for not one of them, except 
Ptolemy, makes any distinction. They are always 
confused when they speak of this part of the world ; 



upon the evidence of Ptolemy, which he did not sufficiently at- 
tend to. Extra Delta, Arabiam versus, Ptolemaus tres nomos po- 
tato* Primum dicit Arahue nomon, cujns metropolm Phacusam 
fatit, Bubastko Jlumini adpositum : secundum Bubasticum nornon, 
cujus urbs est Bubastus seu Bubastis ad idemfiumen sita, cui no/men 
dat: tertium Heliopolitanum nomon. There is a mistake in the 
first position ; for Ptolemy does not place these nomes, nor any 
nomes in Arabia* He besides mentions but one Arabian nome ; 
though I think Heliopolis may likewise be esteemed such : not on 
account of its situation, but for another reason that I shall here- 
after mention. All that Ptolemy says is this ; A$«C»«* */*<*> **• 
fWfovoXK Qcotecrx* Bs0*rirvis »o/aef, *«* p«rf««rtX»f B*£*w. 
'HXiiuroTU'Drc »o/ao?, xa* ^wjTpowoA^ "HA»»«roXi5. E> ps Oogitf Afagiets 
jmm AfyohromXtvq, Ba&Aw, 'HAitfwoAtfe 'Hptm «ioX*?. Phacusa is 
by many writers included in Heliopolis, so that one province is 
constituted out of two. 
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and the circumstances of both places are referred 
to one only. Strabo is in some degree plain and 
intelligible: for, having mentioned the town of 
Phacusa, and the great canal that began imme- 
diately from it, he says, " These places are towards 
" the top of Delta : there is likewise Bubastus 
u and its nome, and likewise Heliopolis above, &c. ,J 

c Outo» i* 01 roTsrot TrXn<ri&£*<ri rtj x©fu^*} th AtAra' aim 
is xai i Bnfioiro; itoAk, x<x* o Baj3ar»Tijc vojuo;, xai U7Tff 
autwv o "HAiowoAitus vo[xo?> EkTaufla ^* £f*v t» t» 'HAu 

«-©a*c. His Epitomiser says the same— *r*f » m* agx** 

T8 AfAr* fpp i) rs Bs£aro? voAk, xcti Mh/a^k, x«* 
"HAiwoA^. In respect to this antient city, Hero- 
dotus always speaks of it as lying in a line, as you 
pass from the sea upwards to Thebes and superior 
Egypt. He makes use of it as a landmark to be 
directed by in going up the Nile; as an interme- 
diate point to measure from, in stating the length 
of the country. 

Ei/8£ut£v ptv [am dttAartni?] xai /t*£%f i 'HXiswoXts lit. 2. 7- 

$fl is oio$ If TJJV 'HAlOTTOAftV — avw 40VT* L. 2. 7- 

H & tt e HA*a?roAw a^ro S-aAao-o-tjff L. 2. 7» 

•isro & 'HAisiroAfOf 'avw imt* L. 2. 8. 

aisro is 'HAiairoAio? £? @7jj3a? £r* avx-arXoos tvvt% 

i^sm L. 2. 9* 



** Vol. 2. pag. 1158, 
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How can these references be in the least applicable 
to a place in Arabia beyond the limits of Egypt, 
In quite a different direction ? They certainly relate 
to an iriteramnian city, that lay in the path marked 
out; as the antient Heliopolis did, the city we 
have been treating of. The other Heliopolis was 
unknown to Herodotus; and was situated quite 
out of the line of direction, lying to the east of the 
Nile and all its branches : so that it could not be 
passed by in going up or down the river ; nor be any 
ways referred to, as the other city is referred to. 

These uncertainties in the antient geography 
have misled the moderns very much; who have 
neglected their evidence in points where they are 
universally agreed ; and too often copy them, where 
they differ from one another, and are at variance 
with themselves. Such has been the obscurity, that 
has hitherto attended the history of three of the 
principal Egyptian provinces, of which Heliopolis 
was particularly remarkable. Here was the city 
On, so famous for its temple and religious rites; 
whose inhabitants are reported to have been rm 
AiywTiw* xoytwr*™, " the wisest o£ the Egyptians." 
The temple is said to have been very magnificent : 
and its original name was Ain Shems or Shemesh, 
the fountain of the sun : from whence the whole 
province received its name, being called at different 
periods x; Ain, Aven, and On. Bubastus was to 

111 H i ii i ■ ii i i I mmm^mm+t i i i ■ ■■ ■ , ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

99 Thus saitb the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel; Behold, I 

you vi. f 
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the east of this, and likewise a noted proriace; 
separated from the former by the great Sdemytic 
branch ; < and from Arabia by the Felusiae* I* 
ivas, like fhliopelis, renowned for its temple : 
which is represented *s a m'agnificen* sti?octure j 
and was dedicated to the goddess Besheh or Besket 9 
the Af«/*if *yp<xrQT Diana Agmsths, as interpreted 
by the Greebs and Romans. This nome and the 
chief city otfit are ike PAifc*e#&of the Scriptutfefr : 
and they are often mentioned in conjunction mfci* 
On oc Hetiopol^ which was next in situation. The 
prophet Ezekiei) in feis denunciation of Garfs ven- 
geance Jipon the land ©f Egypi mentions them as 
jbined together m situation* and partners in cftla* 
mity. * 8 " The young men of Aven and of Pkibe* 
" jtf& shall fidl tty *he swords «nd these cittel shall 
**• go into captivity." Which two places afe by tho 
Seventy wry properly translated Hethp&lis and 
Bubastux 

There may not possibly at first sight appear «wf 
gFeat similitude between Phibeseth and Bubastu& ) 
but they were undoubtedly one and the same place ; 
as may be . pro ved from their situation, and nuwy 



will send and take Nebuchadnezzar the king of Babylon my 
servant.— And When he cometh, he shall smite the land of Egypt 
—He shall break 'also the images of Beth'themtsk, -that is in th« 
fepd of Egypt; and c&e ho\ft*s ofrtke god* of the Egypttimb shall 

1m>, burn with firp. Jernfiph 4,?. v. 1f) f 11— 13- - ■■ - 

at Chap, 30. v*.17 r t . 1 - 
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other drcutastww:e& If is ta be oba&rved that j^a 
mouth or qpeqiag of a river or can*l w^s called by 
the Hebrew*, m, Pi or PA*. Hebc$„ ^P^' ijfiw- 
rofA, before which the children of /^r^e/ €ncamp^4 
is by the Ajfewniy translated k»to **f** R»f*t0 f " o*ep- 
^ against the mouth trf Hmr^th oir UkrQth ;" or 
overa^inst the opening of ^Hwmtb* The £^^ 
#<o#2* seem to liave iwed it in the sw«e. acceptation 
for the mouth of a canal: and it often occurs for 
the canal itself, or branch of a river. Thus Pitkm 
ms properly the canal jof Thorn : Phi NeptJiim tbt 
canal of Nepthim* This was one of ttye tribes of 
the JMizmim, that settled upon the Ma-coast ia 
the lower part <d Egypt, to theweat: the s*»e 
that are mentioned in Genesis ; }1 "And Mizroim 
" begat Ludim^ and Anomirn, and Zohabim, anil 
" Naphtuhim" In these two instances tb# word ia 
exactly conformable to. the lx M€hfWt> pronwftdr 
ation: but it seems in general to have bran pro- 
nouneed with a B instead of the tertfcer P; which 
letters are in most languages convertible, and oftqp 



*» Exod. 14. v. £• 

*° Than the Lorde spate unfo Moses sayinge : bid the chit- 
dreu of Israel, th,at they turn &pd pitch their tepts before the 
<nrtcy»§e of ifkoth; TiHifrtl'* twuwlatipA of the PtntQtwok* 

34 .£A#«ifU0i^pfr ft> be Piifaiwcipf, the w^ of the. riy^r 
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substituted one for another. Hence the Bischor 
was the canal of the Sehor or Nile proper, which 
the Greeks called Busiris : Bicalig was the mouth 
of the calig or canal, which tbey termed Bucoli- 
cum : and Bi Beset h the river of Bescth, the Phi- 
besethoi the Scriptures, changed by the Greeks to 
Bibesitus, and contracted Bubastus*. Sometimes 
it was subjoined to the name of the place that was 
spoken of; as Cnoufbi or Canoufbi, the canal or 
tnouth of the Giouf ; which the Greeks changed to 
Canoubicum : Athribis, or. as Stepkanus reads it, 
Atharrhabis, the mouth or canal of Athrib. Nor 
was this manner of denominating cities from the 
riveps and- canals they stood on peculiar to Egypt 
only, and corresponding to the Hebrew idiom: 
there was a manifest similitude between all the on* 
ental languages; and the same analogy may be 
observed to extend to those of Phenkia and Ara- 
bia : so that all seem originally to have been little 
more than dialects of the same tongue. It is true, 
Joseph affected before his brethren to make use of 
an interpreter. _ Yet, that there was a resemblance 
and affinity between the Egyptian language and the 



33 The Greeks changed it to Bo and Bou. The Borystheim 
seems to be Bo Rut hen , the mouth of the river Rut hen ; called so 
from the Rutheni. Bithynia is of the same composition : Thyna 
merce— Horace, lib. 3. Od. 7. which is further explained by a 
passage ih Ciaudian: Thyni Tkindes tratit t qu* ntinc Mifhynia 
t'crtur* In Eutrop. lib. 2. v. 247. 
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Hebrew is certain; though the Ph enician was still 
nearer : for that was, according to St. Jerome u , 
inter JEgyptiacam et Hebraam media, et Hebrcece 
magnd es parte ajfinis. 

The Latin bucctt, the Italian and Spanish bocca, 
and the French bouche are all derived from hence ; 
and are often made use pf in the same signification. 
Jt was differently pronounced in different ages, as 
jyell as different countries. The city Bona on the 
coast of Barbary is a corruption of ,s Bi or Bo 
Anah ; the city at the mouth of the river Anah or 
<tfnab. Bizerta is the city at the mouth of the 
Zered or Zerd. The natives say, ip is derived frot» 
Ben Zerdt, " the offspring of the canaj or rivqlet :" 
; but it certainly, without any strain or alteration, 
signifies the rrjouth of the river it stands upon; 
which is called the Zered or Zerdt. This may be 
inferred from the history of it. 3<5 " Eight miles to 
" the soutlj by west of cape Blanco, at the bottom. 



*♦ In Esaiam. lib. 2. cap. 19. 

P Instead of Bo Anah or Aiuib it is now called Blaid al Anef> 9 
or the town of Aneb: but the country round about preserves tjie 
antient name ; being still called Anebe, or the country at Jthe 
month of jthe Ancb. For the situation of this place, see Shaw. 
pag.95. 

36 Shaw's Travels, pag. 144 and 145. 

One of the chief ports in the Red Sea is Yamboe, which signifies 
flic mouth of the sea. It is mentioned by Ovington; and is the 
l«f*0*« of Ftoltmy. l*o Aj'rk. calls it Yambu(L 
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11 of a large gulf, is the city Bizerta ; pleasantly 
u situated upon a canal, betwixt an extensive lake 
" and the sea." Again; "the gulf of Bizerta, 
" the Sinus Hipponensis of the antients, is a beau- 
" tiful sandy inlet :" and the city stands at the 
mouth of it. * The Boujah, the antient Salda, men- 
tioned by the same author, is Beoujah, the city 
situated upon the river or mouth of ^Oujah : and 
Boushatter> where Utica was formerly built, seems 
to be Bo-sujctr ; which Sujar is the antient river, 
though the name be almost lost. 
' From hence we may in some degree form a judg- 
ment of the analogy that subsisted among some of 
the primitive languages ; and of the true etymology 
of those places, that I have been speaking of in 
Egypt. Cellarius thinks that the canals took theft 
names from the cities that were built upon their 
banks : and it possibly may have been in some in- 
stances true. But, I believe, in general it was 
otherwise ; and I think it may be proved from the 
natural history of the country. Under Menes the 
whole plain of lower Egypt was a morass*— * m 

T«Ta?, 7r\w m 0r)paV>c8 vojeas, sratrav Aiyvirrou uvxi iXogl 

and it is still liable to be annually overflowed. To 
make it habitable, sluices were opened ; and canals 
formed, that the passages of the Nile might be 

,7 Shaw's Travels, pag. 89. 
38 Herodot. lib. 2. cap, 4. 
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cjeaneds: whkh canals were denomiaatec| from some 
Iteity or hero> sudi as Amman, Osiris, Canouf ; 
*4io were supposed to have conducted the affair. 
Great part of the Egyptian mythology, is- founded 
upon these operations. When these works were 
completed, and the land became by degrees fit to 
receive inhabitants; cities were built upon those 
canal* &nd rivers, and received their names from 
them. Thus Jiisehor*, the BUekoris of Busirisof 
the Greeks, was the x:ity at the mouth of the Sehor 
or Siris : Bibeshef, the city at the canal of * ite- 
*&e* ; differing little from Mardike, Wansdike, and 
the towns of Sluts in Holland: but still nearer in 
analogy to Exmouth, Weymouth, Yarmouth, and 
towps of the like composition in Britain. Some 
of the openings and branches of the Nile were 
formed by thq violence of . the inundations: but 
there were. others, that seem to have been the work 
of art ; and were called by the Egyptians r\n*, 
Phacat, and by the Greeks iMfvyts: the meaning 
of which is obvious. The Phacnammonis is no- 
thing else but the Phacat No Amtnon, the dike of 
No Amman : Phaccusa, * though said to be the ca- 



39 Beshah was a goddess worshipped originally in upper Egypt ; 
where there was a city of the same name, called afterwards from 
Antinovs, Ajitinoopolis : and by Hdladius the two names are 
joined in one, and the city called Besha-Antinqus* See Photius, 
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pital of a province as well as a * village, is origi- 
nally the dike or canal of Cusa. Frpm whence it 
is plain, that these places were posterior in time to 
the streams they stood on; and received their 
names from them. 

This canal of Phaccusa commenced at a village 
of the same name, which was situated towards the 
foot of the Arabian mountain ; at the part called 
the hill of the quarries. Here it began ; and, after 
taking a great circumference, it turned towards the 
east and south-east, and entered the Red Sea near 
Heroopolis. It was an amazing work, reaching 
above an hundred miles ; and carried on with im* 
mense labour and expense : and is said to have cost 
the lives of an hundred and twenty thousand per-* 
sons. The completion of it is attributed to Sesos* 
tris, Nechus, and others : but to whom it may most 
justly be ascribed, it is not easy to determine. The 
account given of it by Herodotus is very precise 
and intelligible ; he gives the credit of it to Neckus. 
" This prince was the sou of Bsamwitichus, and 
-" king of Egypt; who first jbrpied a canal of 
" coinmunicatiqn between the Nile and, Red Sea: 
" which Darius the Persian in aftertimes opened 
il again. The length of it was four days naviga- 



*° If Ptolemy's account be quite true, there were Jwa places of 
the same name opposite to each other. 
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u tion ; and it was of width sufficient for two 
"triremes to pass and turn, without inconvenience. 
u It was supplied with water from the Nile : which 
" water was carried on in a direction a little above 
'• the city Bubastus; running close by Patumus a 
" city in Arabia, and from thence extending to the 
"Red Sea. The first opening of the canal is at 
" the great level or plain of Egypt, where it is 
" contiguous to Arabia : above which plain, that is 
11 to the south of it, is the hill of the quarries, 
" which extends upwards towards Memphis. At 
" the very foot of this mountain is the canal first 
<$ dug, and passes from west to east in a long course, 
" and afterwards turns to those hollows and open- 
" tegs tn the mountain, which afford a passage. 
" southward, where it enters the Arabian gulf.'f 

41 VkUfMrtyB it N«;£&>$ i?#.i$ tysviro, x#* t(iain\tu<rt Aiywr- 

teritait QBpvcTiy tyy Aaj «wc o Helens itvrtgot itefv%t' mc 
f**i*A? «r* TffXooq iptf&i netra^ iujoc it wfuj^flti, d$rs tjh- 
f*Af ivo itXiew op* sPiarpsofjLtvaf. Hxtai it xtto tx NiiA.ii 
T| vitig $f owrnv. Hxrcu it xctTVirz^t tXtyot BsjSario? iro- 
Xwj nagee, Holt»(aou Tuv Af *6itw iroXw* trr/si it t$ mv Ef u* 
ttfto &z\our<rav. XX^OKrai it trj wr»v pi* rs irsim rk A*yvir* 
tut, rx 7rpo$ Af a6tt»v f^cyra" t^rai it x&Tvartfbt T8 iri#m 
to xa-ra M£/Ap*v tijvov opo*, £i> tw a* Atdoro/Aiai ivciirt. T* 
<m J»| aj £©$ t«ts Trapa tijv uurwf jh^ DHrat ij Awpuj; *-& 



*■ Lib. 2. cap. 158. 
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W*t% v\$ paxffj irgts tw tjo, hki tnti**, rum if ii^e^kyxg 
f£pu<r<x,<; airo rx spies irgos jtxl<raju?f w rs xai it*r%v &pi]*o*, e; 

Atywrrrwv awuXtvro ivuiixa ^ujia/ff. 

The whole description is particularly dear and 
exact, as one would expect from Herodotus. Strabo 
is not quite so precise : and, as Egypt abounded 
with works of this kind* he has confused and blend- 
ed different accounts together. As he is in one part 
sufficiently explicit, so as not to be misapprehended, 
I shall make use of it to illustrate farther what He- 
rodotus has before described. ^'K & *£%% t*k Arwpv 
yos rns s)tSiiz<rn<; tig mv Egvipuv, **o xcipK a^^tvm $*x*s- 
c*K, if <ru>ep£>?? in xa* i #*A«w xujUtT irXurw i* fp^i* vrrf* 
%m sxatov r) hcagvfa (3a0o? f oorov o£x«* /t*»f tt^opw *f?i." For 

**Aaw xto^n we should certainly read " **$w*t x*/»u ; 
and the purport of it will be this : w The canal that 
" reaches from the Nile to the Red Sea commences 
" at the village of Pkaccusa, which has a commnoi- 
" cation with Phitkon. It is an hundred cubits 
M wide, and of a depth sufficient for a first rate ship." 
From these accounts the situation of several places 
may be tolerably defined. It is pretty certain that 
the Patumus of Herodotus is the Philsn^ or rather 



* 8 Vol.2, pag. 1158. 

43 The situation warrants the alteration ; which is confirmed 
by the evidence of Herodotus: besides, such a town as Pkiloti was 
never heard of. 
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the Pkithon, of Strabo : both which relate to the 
Pithom of the Scriptures. This town was upon the 
Arabian canal, in the neighbourhood of Phaccusd, 
and overagainst Bubastus. All these places were 
more or less near to the hill of Arabia, at the foot 
of which the canal commenced. > It is to be observ- 
ed, that the nome of Phaccusa is not taken notice of 
by Herodotus ; and Strabo only mentions a village 
of that name : but Ptolemy spedks of a city, the 
capital of a province. It was very antient ; and 
seems to have been by most Greek writers included 
in the nome of Heliopolis. This nome is represent- 
ed by Herodotus as the uppermost in Delta ; ex- 
tending towards the mountain of Arabia, where the 
country became most contracted. At the very point 
of Delta stood the city Cercasora, so described as 
Dot to be mistaken ; being nearly overagainst the 
mountain afore mentioned, and being " the place 
" where the Nile was first divided :*— **y «V wfr- 
t** i N*iAe*. Strabo, however, places it in Lybia : 
and, as the Canobic branch, which separated it, 
night in Strabo's time be much impaired ; (in the 
B*tae manner as it is at this day) he might esteem it 
no longer an island, and place it very truly on the 
continent. But there are other difficulties in his ac- 
count, that cannot be so easily got over. As Strabo 
was upon the spot, and very inquisitive, and is very 
minute and diligent in his description ; we cannot 
suppose him to have been grossly mistaken : nor 
could there be originally that obscurity and incon- 
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sistency, which we now experience in this passage. 
After having spoken of the canal, together with the 
towns of Phaccusa and P/utfwm f he says ; ** auro* 

J* oi T07TO* TffXn<n&£H<ri Ttj xojv^ t* &ihra* avrs it x»* n 
B*sj3^roc ttoX^j xati o Bsflarirw vo/a»?* xai u^rfp <xut«v • 

" These places (the towns of Pltaccusa and PAi- 
" tho$ri) are situated npt far from the vertex of Del- 
" /# : there too (towards thpt* vertex) is the city of 
" Bu bast us with its nome, and above them the norae 
" of Heliopolisy with the city q{ the sun," After 
this he gives a very ample description of the last 
*ity, and its superb temple; and then concludes; 
smutty in o Nf*Xoc en* i vwtf~ ru AiAra, " you Come 
" now to the river above Delta." Thus far it is 
plain : but afterwards, every circumstance is per- 
plexed arid contradictory ; so that there is no inter* 
preiing. what he says with any consistency* 4S Err*v- 

tfV in N£»A©f ir»V VWip TB AiAt** THTH in Tflt fMV itfy* 

xaA»<n AtCuip etvonrXiovTi' wHstp xou t<x wip* AAf£avJ/>Ha)<, 
xai tw M«p«wTiy' r« i' w apifsfa, Ap*(iiour. *H piv «av 
'HAtewoAiTi? ty'Tii Af<*{3ip. t?\v, ev it t*j A*Cu» Ksfxirouff 
voX*;, xa-ra t*c EuJ©£* xii/iiv* <rx0$r«$* &ut»UT«ft yfcf 
cxoirn tk srf o tug 'HAia flToX«w? # xaflfcwf£ xa* *STf o rJK Kvuk, 

X«6 ? 1»V i<TY)(J,£lHTO IX tWO; T«V ^ftV^'fiVMS X1IW£l{« *0 & 

von*©? AiTozD-oA*Tnj outo^. The meaning is this : "After 



44 VoL2.'pag. 1158. 

45 Ibid. pa<$. 11 60. 
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" Heliopolis yon come to the Nile above Delta: 
u and as you pass up the river, the right hand side 
" is called Libya ; just as all the; country is about 
" Alexandria and Mareotis : but the: left hand side 
" is esteemed Arabia. The nome of Heliopolis is 
" therefore in Arabia: and the city Cercesoura is 
" in Libya, lying near the observatory of Eudoxus. 
" For they shew you an observatory just before the 
" city Heliopolis, situated like that at Cnidus : 
" which observatoiy Eudoxus, when in Egypt, made 
" use % of to contemplate the celestial motions. This 
"is the nome called Litopolites.'* Here is a sad 
confused scene. We are informed that above Del- 
ta on the right hand of the Nile was Libya, on the 
left hand was Arabia ;. in which last was situated 
Heliopolis and its nome ; as Cercesoura on the other 
side was ia Libya. The author marks out the situ- 
ation of Cercesoura, by saying it was near the ob- 
servatory of Eudoxus : which observatory stood be- 
fore Heliopolis, the city of the sun, and in the nome 
of Litopolis. Here is a city in Libya described by 
an object in Arabia ; which could not well deter- 
mine it, as it lay at a distance, though represented 
and applied to as near : and this object is said to 
stand before Heliopolis, the capital of a very consi- 
derable nome : and yet the author concludes that 
this is the nome of Litopolis : which is absurd and 
impossible; for no such nome existed. This pas- 
sage has been corrected by some unskilful hand ; and 
the order of things has been inverted. A change of 
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place in two words, and a very slight alteration in 
one of them will reduce every thing to ks original 
state, and clear up all this perplexity. The names 
Heliopolites and Latopolites, being pretty much 
alike, have been transposed, and should be made te 
change place again. But still there will remain this 
difficulty, that no such nome as ** Litopolitts was 
ever heard o£ Besides, what is the meaning of % 
A*T07sroAjrnf ? it is neither sense nor grammar ; no 
more than n 'HxwvoXmj was before. The passage is 
still depraved : but this feminine article, that is here 
retained, will lead us to the true reading as it was 
originally, which was 47 ii A*iw«\k. The text thea 



46 There was »©/*<>? Amnvo^nnq towards the lower part of Delta 
to the west, called so from Anns *to*k, the city of Latona : bat 
that was quite a different place from this. And there was A»«* 
«m*k high up in T&ebais, likewise far removed from this city. 

♦ 7 *H /mi* e* "HXio«r«X*T#s : it should have bee* » "HAiatroTuTijs, if 
Heliopolis had been here meant : but the corrector, who changed 
the text from Litopolis, did * not know that the nome was mascu- 
line* though the city had been feminine: nor, though it was A*rt- 
woAif with a single letter, yet it was 'HfemvrtK with a diphthong: 
he therefore left these remains of the original reading, which in 
some measure lead us to the truth aud confirm it. Out of n X»Te- 
«to*k they formed 'HXiQ'snXif and "HAicnroAiTnf. Casaubon, in a 
short note upon this passage, would have the place called Lato* 
polis, according to Ptoltmy. But the city, which he speaks of, 
was not situated here ; but, as I have above mentioned, in tfee 
Thebaic, Whatever this city was called, it was a' translation of 
the Egyptian name, which was taken from the nature ana 1 situa- 
tion of the place near the quarries. Latopolis, if it was so call- 
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will Stand thus : rot, p** Sifyot, xaAacn AiGvnv— rot S* iv 
ap if spot ApccQiccv* ij ptv w AitowoAk tv rm Apa(3ia *riv, €V J« 
tj AiCutj Ks/JXE<r»/»a ttoAk xara t«$ Ev$q%h xupevn tnto&as* 
hixvurai yaj (tjcoth tk itjo t»i? *HAi8 troXttaq, xa9a7*n?g xai 

'STfO TtJ£ Kfi^», XaS' 7?!/ £0"1JJW£H$T0 £X5iV0? TOW XP&VIM TWOC$ 

xivri<rti$* o Si popog 'HXioTvoXirns ovro$. " On the right 

" hand of the Nile is Libya, as you sail up ; on the 
" left, Arabia. Therefore the city Litopolis must 
" be esteemed in Arabia ; as Cercesoura, a place 
" on the other side, is adjudged to Libya. Cercc- 
" soura stands near the observatory of Eudoxus : 
(i for they shew you in the front of Heliopolis an 
" observatory, &c. that Eudoxus made use of. Here 
" then is the nome of Heliopolis :" between which 
city and Cercesoura this edifice stood. By this 
small change every thing becomes clear and intelli- 
gible : so that Straboi's account agrees with that of 
Herodotus, which it illustrates ; and he is no longer 
at variance with himself. 



ed, was named from the Litomia, quasi a«to/a&» woXk, from Aa?, 
lapis : and Litopolis, which is the same as A*(W<Ak> is of the 
like original. It must be owned that Stephanus Byzant, calls this 
city urbs Latona ; A>jtoi>$ 43-0X1$, *d-oAk A-iyvtrTU' cr* & /xo»pa Ms/a. 
Qi&s : but he is certainly mistaken* It was Litopolis, that was in 
this province. Strabo's authority must be valid ; he was an eye- 
witness of what he speaks of; and seems to have been very in- 
quisitive and exact. Harpocration mentions the same place by 
the name of Lkepolis : which is still a mistake for Litopolis, but 
nearer to the reading in Strabo. 
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TEMPLE OF ONIAS 



CALLED 



HELIOPOLIS. 



IT is very manifest from what I have said, that not 
only the nome of Phacusa and Bubastus were with- 
in the limits of Delta ; but that Helvopolis, which 
is so generally referred to Arabia, was really a me- 
diterranean city. Hence it is wonderful that so many 
learned men have determined it another way : who 
fell into this mistake by not observing, that there 
were two cities of the same name : the one as Pliny 
terms it, interior ; * intus, et Arabia conterminum, 
claritatis magna, Soils oppidum ; the other without, 
of less note, really situated in Arabia, and modern 
in comparison with the former. It lay to the east 
of the Nile, and to the north of the Fossa Regia ; 



1 Nat Hist. lib. 5. cap. 9- 
VOL. VI. Q 
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at the distance of xii m. p. from Babylon, and 
xxiv from Memphis. Hence * Harduin is unjust 
in his animadversion on Stephanus Byzantinus : for 
there were two cities of this name, though different 
from what Stephanus supposes. It is mentioned by 
several writers under the name of Heliopolis : but 
its true name was Onium ; which it received from 
Onias the son of Onias a Jew, who built it. The 
general history of this affair is attended with some 
mistakes. It is * said that Onias, having fled fron* 
his own country, had a great inclination to build a 
temple in Egypt in imitation of that at Jerusalem; 
or rather in opposition to it. In effecting this he 
found much difficulty ; and, before he could gain the 
assent and assistance of bis brethren in that pert of 
the world, he was forced to have recourse to a pro- 
phecy, which he pretended was originally uttered ia 
favour of his scheme* 4 " In that day shall five 
" cities in the land of Egypt speak the language of 
" Canaan f and swear to the Lord of hosts : one 
" shall be called, the city of destruction. In that 
" day shall there be an altar to the Lord in the 
" midst of the landof Egypt $ and a pillar at the 



* H inc. Sfepkani error duas esse Heliopoles existimantis. Not. in 
Plin* lib. 5. cap. 9» 

3 See the connection of the 01$ and New Testament by Dr. 
Prideaux. Part II. Book IV. 

4 Isaiah 19. v. 18, ip. 
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" border thereof to the Lord." The learned * Sea- 
%«r has a very ingenious conjecture, that Onias 
vas led to the choice of this prefecture of Heliopolis 
for erettmg his temple by this prophecy : but at the 
same time making use of an alteration that render- 
ed it more in his favour. Instead of 6 Air holier es 
yeamer leackath) " one shall be called the city of 
" destruction ;" it is imagined that he read it, Air 
hacheres y comer leachath, " one shall be called the 
city of the sun/' This is a happy conjecture, and 
seems to be well grounded : but still must be ad- 
mitted 'with some limitation. For first, Onias could 
not be led to the choice of that prefecture by this 
passage : " the city of the sun" not being the place 
where he took up his residence ; fior was his temple 
founded in the nome of Heliopolis. It was certain- 
ly distinct from it ; as I have shewn, and will far- 
ther prove. The name of Heliopolis was given to 
it by a mistake resulting from a similitude that sub-' 
sistect between the true name Onion, and the an- 
tient On or Heliopolis. This he availed himself of; 
and endeavoured to make the passage in Isaiah ac- 
cord with this lucky circumstance, and be prophetic 



5 Animadvers. ad Buseb. Chron. p. 144. sub numero mdcccl vx. 

* Aquila and Theodotion render this passage CmtasAres. Sym- 
machus and St. Jerome translate it the city of the sun. The Chaldee 
Paraphrast retaias both ; civiias soils qua destruetur. 

G 2 
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of the establishment of his temple. The name was 
certainly given to it after it was built ; and- the pro- 
phecy was made use of to support what was done, 
rather than to promote it. There Seems to have 
been a collusion between Onias and thosfc of his 
party, to impose this name upon the place ; in order 
that it might be intitled to the benefit of the pre- 
diction. This is plain from the Seventy : where, to 
give it a proper antiquity, they have supposed it to 
have been built by their ancestors when in Egypt ; 
and, that what Onias had done, was only a renewal 
of the antient place and name. For where it is said 
in the original that the Israelites 7 "built for Pha- 
" rack treasure-cities, Pithom and Rtiamses ;" the 
passage has been tampered with, and has- been ren- 
dered thus ; Kat .yxoJcjttjjc-fci/ ttqXhs ©J^ugas ry $&f &ft>, rrfr 

vt Il£i5w, xa* *¥ ottiAvrvvi, xcoi iiv y n i?w c Ha»8woXk i some- 
body shrewdly foisting in " On, which is the city of 
" the sun," to support the pretensions of Onias; 
and to prove that this was the original name of the 
place which he had new founded. I make no doubt 
but this was the reason of the interpolation : and I 
think it a confirmation of Scatiger's conjecture. Yet 
this passage should prove that it was a different 
place from the antient Heliopolis ; or else the trans- 
lators must be inconsistent with themselves. The 
city of Onias, according to this account, is said to 



7 Exod. 1. v* 11. 
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have been built when the Israelites had resided some 
time in Egypt : for they are presumed to be the 
builders. But there was another of the same name, 
the antient On, that is previously mentioned in the 
same translation ; and was prior to their coming into 
these parts. It is said that Joseph, before the com- 
ing of his brethren, had married the daughter of the 
priest of On at the recommendation of Pharaoh : 
which On the Seventy very properly translate Heli- 

QpollS. * K«i t^wxiv aurw [$ago«} rw Acmfl SvyarepK 
UiTSfpn legius 'HAi»jroA£Wf au-rw eig yvvouxa,. , There was 

therefore another city called On, or Heliopolis ; an- 
tecedent to the city of Onias, allowing it to be as 
antient as they pretend, and manifestly a different 
city. But, in truth, the whole of this interpreta- 
tion, that On was Heliopolis, is an impudent inter* 
polation, and calculated for a particular end. Some 
of the Hellenistic Jews therefore did not seem will- 
ing to have the credit of their place and temple rest 
upon this reading, " one shall be called the city of 
" the sun ;" and at the sanje time the original read- 
ing, Air haheres, " the city of destruction," would 
overthrow all the good they intended to draw from 
the application : so that it could not stand with their 
pretensions. There was therefore another expe- 
dient thought of; and, instead of the former reading, 
they substituted Air hazedek, thjat is, " one of them 

* Genes, 41. v. 45. 
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" shall be called the city of righteousness ;" as if 
they were diffident of the grounds that they went on 
before ; and knew that the prophecy, as it was first 
moulded, could not relate to their temple, 

I cannot quit this subject, without some stric- 
tures on Josephus for the part he takes in the pre- 
tensions of Onias ; and the mistakes he is guilty of 
in the process of this story. He informs us, that 
Onias the son of Onias petitioned Ptolemy Phih* 
metor for leave to build a temple in honour of God ; 
and desired a grant of that ground that lay unoccu- 
pied in the norae of Heliopolis, where had stood an 
antient Egyptian temple, that was now in ruins. It 
seems, " it was the spot where Isaiah, who lived six 
" hundred years before, had prophesied a temple 
should be erected by one of his nation." 9 T*r© ft 

f6sA*T0, Sttppwv paXtra ry wgop tiry Hovxlp, ig f fnow «fn* 
vgotrSiv l%axovioif wXeov ytyows, wgmirsv, «r&* sra*T«£ ft 
Aiyvvrrcp oixoSo(An$nva,i vocov tw piyiry ©*w vV avtyos IgJour. 

Om'tf^herefore, on the strength of this prophecy, 
writes a letter to Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra: 
which, as it has never, as I know of, been animad- 
verted upon, I will quote at large, together with the 
answer that was sent in return. • The letter was 
written from Alexandria. 



* Jos. Antiq. Jud. lib. 13. cap. 3. 
"• Ibid. 
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xara TToXtfvov *g<yoi{ (xtm tik t* 0«f £o*#i*ac, xa* ytvopi- 
w? cv tij KotXfc Suf ta xa* $o«ax*7, xou ti? Aiovtwv ©*i zroXtv 

Tt>V *HXl0t3l9XlT* frW TOK 1*0***01 §", XOti flf *XX8? T03T8£ «0l- 
XO^IVOf T8 I0VH£, KM WXf *$**** *Vf «* ?T<Xf Oi TO XfcOnXOV lp£OVT«f 

iifa, xou o%o; rsT9 JWwic feXXuXot?, o x«» AiyvTmoif o-u/*E«- 
Pnxi Aa to irXuS'o? t«v iijwv, xa* to snj t t»k S^titrxnaf ouj£ 
o/*op*o£«v* tmTYiSihOTOiTW tottov Ivfwv ik T&) «Cf ocxycg fUOjUIVW 
rns Ayguxs B«|3aritt$ cj^ufw/Aom, |3f uovtk ?ro*x*Xnc uXn? x&* 
T«v nf«v £owv ptirov* i*o(AUi wyxjugncnxt juot, to ojoWttotov 
MtoatoStoguvTi fifov xat (rup^rfsrTwxo^ oixo^ofttxra* v&ov tw 

jXfyi$-A> OfO), X»y OjXOUtXTlV T» IV 'iffWTOXyjtAOK, TOK OtUTOK 

ftir^oKi wwif ti (T8 xoa Ttj* yuvouxo* x«* twv tixvwv* *V ij^atnv 

01 TtjV AiyiSSTTOV M&TOiXttVTt; IttJftftOI, IK AUTO <TUV*OVTK XfcT* 

tuv fl-£o$ o&XXtiXsf ofAOPoictv, reus cai<; ityzmgtvtw Jtf«*»f. 
Km yag H«ra7ct{ o ?rfo^»jT»i? thto n-foircriv' Era* 3wi**-»)f *ov 
iv Aiyvsrrw, Kuf ia> t« ®^w* xou woXXa Ji •srjoi^tjTiuo'iv aXXa 
to* aura J* a tov tottov. 

The epistle is so diffuse and lax, that it is not 
easy to reduce it to English. The tenor of it is 
nearly this. 

" Having in the war which you have bepn engaged 
" in, performed, by the blessing of God, many and 
u signal services in your behalf, both iq C#le Syria 
" and Phenicia ; and having observed since my ar- 
" rival berth at Leojitopolis in the province of H$IU 
" Ppolis, and $t otfyer places where the Jews reside, 
" that most of them have temples contrary to what 
u thpy ought to have, apd on that account are ill— 
" disposed to one anpther ; (a circumstance I h^ve* 
4 c observed, among the Egyptian, which ta^es its 
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" rise from the multitude of their temples, and 
" want of uniformity in their worship) and having 
" lit upon a most convenient spot, within an inclo- 
u sure formerly dedicated to the goddess called the 
" Agria Bubastis ; which place is full of all kinds 
" of materials, and abounding with sacred animals: 
" I humbly beg of you to give me leave to clear 
" this temple that ha3 no owner, and is in ruins ; 
" and to build there a temple to the most high God, 
€ * upon the same model and the same scale as that 
* f at Jerusalem ; for your sake, and the sake of your 
" queen and your children : that the Jews who live 
" in Egypt may be able to meet together in one 
" place with proper uniformity ; and be ready at 
" hand to perform any services you may require. I 
" must moreover assure you, that the prophet 
" Isaiah foretold that such a thing should be : There 
" shall be an altar in Egypt to the Lord God. He 
* € likewise prophesied of many other circumstances 
" relating to this place." 

From this letter we may see the scope and inten* 
tion of Josephus in his history ; and with what cau- 
tion and allowance he is to be read. His design 
was to aggrandize his own nation, by giving an ac- 
count of their divine establishment originally : and 
by displaying a series of great events, that from the 
earliest times had happened in their favour. In do- 
ing which he had Moses and the prophets before 
him. But, as he was to adapt his history to the turn 
and disposition of those he wrote to ; hQ often d c " 
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viatcs from his guides ; and is apt to add, as well as 
to diminish ; according as he thinks it may befct suit 
the taste of those to whom his writings are address- 
ed : being not sufficiently attentive to the strict 
truth, if he can but dress up his history to advan- 
tage. In respect to this letter ; some people would 
except to the propriety of an address in this manner 
upon a subject of so great importance : especially as 
Onias was at Alexandria, the residence of the court; 
and might have made his petition in person. It 
may likewise be thought particular to include the 
wife in an address to a king. It seems likewise im- 
probable that a ruined temple should be full of so 
many things necessary for his purpose ; (Zgvovr* wwxi- 
*trc uAu?, x*t rm Itgw fyw pi^w ; that is, " variety of 
" materials, and beasts for the service of the altar :" 
especially, when we come to know that, if such a 
temple did exist, it was upon the verge of a desert. 
It is hard to account for the many temples that the 
Jews are said to have had in Egypt ; unless he 
means synagogues and w^otrsv^i : but those were 
not unlawful. Nor does it seem politic in Onias, 
when he had a point to carry, to speak against the 
national worship of the Egyptians, and the diversi- 
ty of their rites and customs : it is not probable he 
would make his court by such means. Besides, the 
Greeks adopted the gods of the countries they came 
to : nor could any thing be urged against the varie- 
ty of rites in Egypt, but what would affect equally 
those of Greece, But, setting aside appearances, 
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let us examine closer ; that we may get better hold. 
The purport of the letter is to obtain leave to found 
a temple, that a prophet of Israel had foretold. It 
was requested to be built at Leontopolis in the pro- 
vince of Heliopolis ; where the goddess Bubastis, 
the Af rip* «yf tec of the Greeks, had been formerly 
worshipped. Here is such a complication of mis- 
takes as one seldom meets with. If we may credit 
Strabo, Leontopolis was a capital city of a nome of 
the same name, that lay far to the west, and had its 
peculiar deity. " JElian says that they worshipped 
lions there : and Porphyry mentions the same thing. 
Bubals t is, the Diana A gr est is, was worshipped at 
" BubastuSj the capital of a different nome ; and 
Heliopolis was distinct from both : and, what iis ex- 
traordinary, the place petitioned for was diverse from 
all three ; being neither at Leontopolis, nor Bubas- 
tus, nor in Heliopolis, but in Arabia. And, as to 
what Josephus mentions, that a temple was foretold 
to be built, v*os t&> (Atyiru <3>«« ; Isaiah says not a syl- 
lable that such a temple should be built ; much less 
that a Jew should be the builder. 



" De Animalibus, lib. 12. cap, 7.— K«» 3 Xc*» «? $m Sfuww- 
rcu* xa» /ai§o$ t* tik Aiywarni, o xatar?* *o/xo*, tarwvpor §%» Af orro«ro- 
XiT>jir. Porph. de Abstinetitia. lib. 4. Xiorrai & [ri/auw*] A*>rotwXiT*». 
Strab. vol. 2. pag. 1167. 

ir» Afn/A*$. Herod, lib. 2. cap. 137. 
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The answer that was returned by Ptolefny and 
Cleopatra was gracious -beyond measure. They ac- 
cede to his request ; but not without soaifc scfuples 
whether it can be acceptable to God to have an 
Heathen temple converted to his use. They therer 
fore beg of Onias to look to that : for they would 
not take it upon themselves. They seem to pay a 
great deference to the authority of the Jewish pro- 
phet ; whh whom, however, they could have been 
but little acquainted ; and betray a care and cau- 
tion about offending God, that one could scarce 
have expected from the worshippers of Jupiter. A 
Jewish high priest, if he bad been applied to, could 
not have shewn a more conscientious regard. Onias, 
who was to erect the temple, had not half the reve- 
rence and forecast. 

n B*<r*Xw IITOAEMAIOS x<xi B«<nXi<r<ra KAEOIIATPA 

I* AsovTOTroAa ts *HAjoitoAit8 Isgov fVfjLTr&rTuxos avcuLxia- 
fo», Trjo«"ayof£wojui£voy fe rue Ay^iac B8J3*$-^f. Aio xoci 
v*u|uta^©ftgv, £i fffci to) 0£w xs^oc^ia-fAivov ro xafhJf vvoptvov 
«f ov fi/ ao^Aysj to-ttw xai ttAuj £4 £w«v i£f«y. Ett£i & <ru 0ns 
HtraTav tov ?rf ofnrw £?c ixrdAAa j£g ova tkto 7rf o£*f ijxfya*, cruy 

X w f3j&£V <T0l, £1 jUfAAfl T8Ta £<T£fl"«Sh)W XfltTflt T0> W/AOV, «$"£ 

f*ntw ifActs ioxuy tig to* €>eov ££ujfcafn}X£v*< # 



13 Jo*. Antiq. Jud. lib. 13. cap. 3. 
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"King Ptolemy and Queen Cleopatra 
" To Onias, Health. 
" We have read your petition ; wherein you re- 
" quest that we would permit ydu to cleanse and 
" purify the ruinous temple at Leontopolis in the 
" prefecture of Heliopolis, which is called the tem- 
" pie of I4 Bubastis the Huntress. In respect to 
" which, we cannot help being under some doubt, 
41 whether a temple built in an impure place, and 
" which is full of ,s consecrated animals, can be ac- 
" ceptable to God. ,6 But since you assure us that 
u Isaiah the prophet did a great while ago foretel, 
" that such a temple should be, we accede to your 
" request ; with this proviso, that it be done con- 



14 The goddess Bubastis was an Egyptian deity, and never dis- 
tinguished by a Greek title. The Greeks imagined they saw a re* 
semblance between her and their manifold goddess Diana, espe- 
cially in one character. They therefore called her ApTi/tXK Ayp* 
in their own language, Bubastis in the Egyptian^ 

,$ It is difficult to say what animals were not held sacred by 
the Egyptians: those that were particularly esteemed so, and most 
highly reverenced, were dogs, cats, moles, hawks, owls and ba- 
boons. , 

16 " But since you assure us that Isaiah did a long time ago— n 
People that invent will sometimes trip. Onias in his letter had 
not said a syllable about how long it was ago. Josephus had just 
before mentioned its being above six hundred years. This part 
of the letter is not an answer to Onias ; but to Josephus the his- 
torian, who had forgot himself. 
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" formable to the law : so that^we may not be found 
" blameable before God." 

Such is the evidence of Josepkus ; and such his 
opinion about the prophecy, that Onias made use of 
towards the- foundation and establishment of his 
temple. To which: opinion the very learned and 
pious bishop of Auranchts accedes ; and thinks that 
this prophecy could refer to nothing else, and was 
herein most assuredly accomplished. * 7 Scio aliter 
nonnullos sensisse, et hcec ad Senndcheribi et Psarn* 
miticbi tempora retulisse. Sed et res ipsa, tempi um 
nempe Dei in medid Mgypto ; et locus ipse, civil as 
Solis ; et rei auc tor tarn perspicuh designantur, ut 
alid torqueri posse prophetiam haudquaquam videa~ 
tur. Cum prteserfim accedat Josephi auctoritas 9 
quern duobus locis affirmaturum id non fuisse puto, 
nisi communi inter Judaos opinione receptum scis- 
set. But, with just deference to this excellent man, 
I take the prophecy to relate intireiy to a circum- 
stance of more consequence than Onias, and his 
temple. Isaiah, as I before observed, makes no 
mention of a temple : an altar is figuratively spoken 
of, that was to be in the midst of Egypt : which 
can have no reference to the temple of Onias, that 



17 Huetii Demomtratio Evangelica ; propos. 6. The bishop 
thinks the prophecy figuratively, xxr» cypp.a> alludes to the call- 
ing of the Gentiles ; but verbally, *«t« to!**, to the temple of 
Onias* 
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was not in the inidfct of Egypt, nor properly in 
Egypt, but in Arabia. It is likewise contrary to 
the nature and tenor of the divine oracles ; which 
are never so revealed and worded, and placed in 
such a light, that a man shall co-operate as he lists, 
and verify them at his pleasure : much less thbt he 
should, like Onius, make h his request to aa Heat fan 
prince that he would give hira leave to fulfil them. 
They are never made dependant on the mil of man : 
but their illustration and completion is often effect- 
ed by persons ignorant of the part imposed upon 
them, and enemies to the cause that they establish. 
Such have been the means in general, by which Hea* 
ven has been pleased to fulfil its high and dark de- 
crees : to which great purpose*, the very enemy of 
truth and his emissaries are often made subservient. 
As to the authority of Josephus, which the learned 
bishop lays a stress upon ; it is not in this affair of 
the least estimation. To shew the influence that 
Onias gained at the court of Alexandria, he repre-? 
sents Ptolemy almost as an ideot ; by making him 
assent upon such slender motives : «r« fo cv p%s 
tiveuccv top Kfcfum x. r. x, " I am not acquainted 
" with Isaiah," says the king ; " but since you as- 
" sure me he did say so, I shall pay that deference 
" to his words, as to comply with what you desire;" 
depending upon your veracity. Of the same nature 
is his concern about offending God, by suffering a 
temple to be built to him in a polluted place. How 
is it possible that Ptolemy, who worshipped Apollo 
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and Diana, should think that the temple of either of 
them, though in ruins, was impure ? and that he 
should shew greater deference for the Jehovah of 
Israel, than for 0«o* irar^cc, the god of his country? 
It would have been happy for Ptolemy, if these 
h$d been his sentiments. There is something con* 
tradictory in the original request of Onias. He 
complains to Ptoleyiy of the many U%*, temples, 
that the Jews had in Egypt; and the ill conse- 
quences that ensued upon it : yet makes this his 
reason for building a temple, I7 such an one as was 
at Jerusalem. This plea must be absolutely incom- 
prehensible to any persons who had it addressed to 
them. How is it possible to conceive that adding 
to the mischief would remedy the evil ? It, surety 
required some explanation : as it stands now, it is 
a paradox. 

Besides all this, Josephus does not seem to be 
consistent with himself; and, if we look farther 
into his account, we may from his own words find 
matter sufficient to overturn all his evidence. Let 
us attend to the history of this affair, as he descrihes 
it in another place l8 . When Antiochus Epiphanes 



17 To build suqh an one as was at Jerusalem was a bold un*. 
dertaking. 

,f Onaq Si/ttwo; vto{ 9 ik rut tt "Iijjo^Xv/xok affiitptiv, Qtvyvv 
Arrio^of tik Xvgia? PomXta, woXifxbPTa rtnq lefcuoif, ix$v i »{ A*i{a*- 
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was king of Syria, he raised Alcimus to the office 
of high priest; though he was not of the. race of 
the priesthood, nor had any title to the preferment 
Onias, who claimed by right of inheritance, was so 
irritated at this ill usage, that he fled to Egypt :' 
resolving to throw himself at the feet of Ptolemy 
Philometor ; between whom and Antiochus there 
subsisted grievous animosities. The king permitted 
him to come to him, and received him graciously. 
He told the prince of the great injustice done to 
him : and begged, as he had been deprived of the 
priesthood in Judea, that he might be permitted to 
maintain that character in Egypt: and that the 
king would give him leave to build IIOT, somewhere 
or other, a temple for that purpose. He seconded 
his plea with a political reason : and assured Pto- 



capTo;, nZiuersf i«it^vii» axny, vtuf rt IlOY r»i$ A»yt/*rra x*T«* 
vxtvao-6tar$ai, %a% tok «WT£to»s i$ea» $f£a«ru;i»v to* ©ioiu "Ovrar y»f 
A»7«^ft; fjitf m ftaAAo* cxiroAs fxu sr gcrSoii re; lu^cu**;, rot u ItpoaoAvftoK 

9BU9 <W£W0p^K3Tf 9T£0f UVTOV $* SVVoixUTtgU$ ^|l»V, XCU «TOAAtf$ fflr' *&»* 

tvo-ifciaq us avroi av7&vyvHTte§on. De Bell. Jud. lib. 7» cap. 10. 
O Ttf oflQtpvq Eifimos t» ^wtaua woj Ona;— XotfiCam to«to» jt T$» 
*HX»«flroA»Tij w/*w, x.t.a. Zmaras. vol. 1. pag. 207. edit. Paris. 
1686*. /n HdiopoUtano pago. Euscb. Chron. lib. 2. This is all 
a mistake : and £*/a&.-»o$ £u>? both, in Joscphus and Zonaras is erro- 
neously put for 0>»» wo?. The former in Antiq. Jud. lib. 13. 
cap. 3. styles him Ohb t» a^spiw* v»o$, opuwpoq & *u> t« t«t^. 
These different accounts misled the learned Selden to imagine that 
Josephus spoke of two temples : but it is certain he alludes always 
to one. Selden de Succes. Pontificutn Hebneor. lib. 1. cap. 8. 
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kmy, that nothing would influence the Jews more 
in his favour, and wean them more from his enemy 
and rival, than being permitted to enjoy such a 
temple. It would necessarily draw many of them 
into Egypt ; and Ptolemy in both places would 
be sure of their good will and assistance. This was 
speaking to the purpose. He founded his request 
en reasons of state; which had more weight with 
Ptolemy than the testimony of Isaiah could have 
had, or of all the prophets put together. These 
two accounts are different, and, I think, not con- 
sistent : and from hence we may infer, that the 
letters quoted by Josephus are not authentic. For 
if Onias gained access to Ptolemy % so as to lay 
before him his plea ; and (shewing the advantages 
that would necessarily accrue to the king and his 
people from the proposal) got his request ratified : 
this circumstance precludes all epistolary corres- 
pondence; and renders the letters, before suffi- 
ciently suspected, to be unnecessary and vain. Not 
a word of what is principally urged in the letters by 
way of plea is mentioned here ; and what is pleaded 
in this place is omitted in the letters. Yet both 
means are said to have had the desired effect: 
which is incredible. For one of the addresses must 
have been unnecessary, and the account not true : 
which that was, I leave the reader to judge. 
. I took notice above of the just censure that Jo- 
sephus had passed on the Greek writers, for not 
being sufficiently attentive to the truth ; but endea- 
vor,. Vfc H 
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rowing to make their histories rather agreeable 
than authentic. I am sorry to say of JoscpJws, 
that; as. he manifestly imitates the Greek* in other 
respects, so he too frequently copies them in this: 
and is liable to hare what he imputes to them re- 
torted upon himself. He is too apt to accommo- 
date his history to the disposition of the very people 
he blames : and sometimes does not scruple to sa- 
crifice his veracity to the taste of the tunes that be 
lived in. This justice most, however, be done him; 
that in the main be is a very useful historian : and, 
in respect to the age he lived in, and the circum- 
stances that came under his own cognizance, ha 
seems to have used great diligence and impartiality; 
and his accounts are very interesting and true* 
Hence Bocharfs character of him may be fairly 
admitted : who, after having mentioned some mis- 
takes that be had found in him, concludes, how- 
ever, with a compliment to his merit. n } Tot Jo~ 
sep/ii irfaXfuzra tern paucis verbis decent Mi scrip* 
torijidem nan esse temere adhibaidanu, cum versatur 
in esoticis. Alioqui enim fatendum est nos iM 
plurvmum eo nomine debere, quod sua gentis histo* 
riam summdjide et sedulitnte scripserit. 

It is manifest from what has preceded, that the 
place allotted to Onias was not at Heliopolis, as has 
been pretended. It is called by Josepkus and others 



19 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior, lib. 2. cap. 2<>. 
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;(<*£* Ow»; and its true situation is described in that 
passage where Mithridates marches from Pclusium 
to Memphis. ^Before he could get to the last 
filace, the Je®& ci Oriium> l\ rw Ov*» \tyoptvw x??** 
xmttxtorit, gtopt him in his march. His rout was 
Hot through the land of Egypt ; but, as we are told 
afterwards* ro>A?Xr<* *r*£**xfl&>: so that Onium was 
fetferio* in respect to Egypt : which situation is 
^gteeablfe to that which is- allotted it both in the 
Itinerary \ and by Ptolemy. I have shewn that the 



** Jos. Antiq. Jud. lib. 14. cap. 8. We find that the Jews at 
BtUopelis (the same as OnitimJ were so very numerous, that they 
withstood Mithridates Pergamenus at the head of his array, and 
disputed with him the passage into Egypt: htztoktnv hi It&ant 
Aiyvmrioi, oi tij> 0«» Xtyoptw x e ^f" Xf k«to»x»fti$. Such was* the 
state of the place, which was inhabited by the Jews. Let us turn 
to the other city of the same name* Strabo paid a visit to it, and 
speaks of its former splendor: but says that, when he saw it, it 
was quite ruinous and desolate: wm fa» qvv in aran^ufio* h ?ro^»?. 
voL 2. pag. 1158. He could not have said this, if it had been 
the place where the Jew lived, and were so numerous. He 
moreover mentions the antient temple at Heliopolis, and the apart- 
ments of the priests, and particularly those where Plato and £«• 
doxus studied; but speaks of the whole as little frequented. 
Some few priests remained ; but of a lower denomination, who 
still sacrificed there, and performed the more servile offices : but 
the antient priesthood and college were no more. Could this 
possibly be the place where the Jews founded thejr temple? 
where the kw of Moses was observed, and the Jewish rites cele- 
brated ? It is plain that there were 4wo places of the same 
name ; and that Onium was not the antient Htliopotis. 

H 2 
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true name of it was Onium ; which was so similar 
to the antient On or Heliopolis, that it began to 
obtain that name. This was caught at> and propa- 
gated industriously. Many of the Jews were very 
averse to the erecting this temple ; and held it as 
much in abhorrence as that on mount Gerizim. 
For the sake of such the prophecy was appealed to ; 
and, with a very slight alteration, made to speak a 
language to the purpose* And, to give the place a 
proper antiquity, they pretended it was called Heli- 
opolis of old ; inserting in the translation of the 
xt Seventy, among the cities built by the Israelites 
for Pharaoh, " On, which is Heliopolis." Which 
name however it never received, till after it was 



" The translation of the Seventy is certainly of great service, 
and should be allowed its weight. But, as it ought not to be 
undervalued ; so neither should it be over-rated, nor brought 
into competition with the original. In the preface to the Vatican' 
copy, published at Rome, the editors speak of the first translators 
as inspired persons. Constat enim eos Interpret es, natione quidm 
Jud&os, doctos verb Grace— Spiritu Sancto plenos, sacra Biblia 
inta p ret atos esse. And again; Septuaginta Interpretum editio— 
instinctu qaodam divinitatis elaborata.— Septuaginta y Interpretes 
Spirit fa Sancti auctoritatem secuti ediderunt* After all, there arc 
many gross mistakes in it : and it not only varies sometimes from 
the Hebrew, but from itself; the interpretation being neither uni- 
form nor true. This translation is supposed to have been mad? 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus : but it certainly was not all 
done at one time, nor by the same hand. See Prideau/b Con- 
nection, part. II. book, I. 
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built; and then, through a mistake that they took 
advantage of. So that this prophecy was never 
thought of previous to its being founded ; nor in- 
troduced to encourage the work : but was made use 
of by Onias and his friends to establish the temple 
when finished, and to sanctify their proceeding. 

That it was generally called Onium, may be like- 
wise gathered from the strange mistake that took its 
rise from this name. For the Greeks in Egypt, 
hearing that the chief temple of the Jews was called 
Owov, Onium; and, as I have often observed; catch- 
ing at every similitude of sound ; imagined that this 
name was derived from the Greek word ovo?; which 
in their language is well known to signify a parti- 
cular animal. They therefore concluded that they 
had found out the secret object of the Jewish wor- 
ship ; and that all their devotion was paid to an 
u ass. This notion was soon propagated : and it 
was asserted, that in the vestibule of every Jewish 
temple there was an ass's head, Hence those saty- 
rical verses j 

%% jura, verpe, per Ancharium ; i. e. asiniim. 



%% 



Tanaq. Tabu Epist. Critical Spanhcim is of a contrary 
opinion ; and Has<eu$ in his treatise de Onolatreid,- which I have 
not seen. 
* 3 Mart. lib. 11. Epigr.^S. 
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and in another place, 

14 Judaus licet et porcinum numen adortt y 
Et Cilli sumnias dcvocet auriculas ; sc asini. 

Nor did this ridicule stop here: it reached evep 
the Christians; between whom and the Jews tbere 
was a wide disparity : but the Greeks did not trou- 
ble themselves to find out the difference. Heoge 
arose that idle and blasphemous nqtion about the 
God of the Christians, Dew Christimornm Qno- 
choirites; and the title that was given them of 
Asinarii. They likewise bad the credit, as well as 
the Jews, of having an ass's head in their churches 
for an object of their worship. £\l which took its 
rise from the name of this temple, and the mistakes 
in consequence of it; 

As this temple was built in imitation of that et 
Jerusalem, so it survived it not long : and there 
seems to have been something extraordinary in its 
catastrophe. Our blessed Saviour and the prpphets 
had foretold the ruin of the Jewish nation, and the 
destructiop of their temple at Jerusalem : which 
temple Vespasian had been very desirous of saving, 
but could not prevent its being destroyed. For it 
was the determined will of Cod, which he bad de- 



*f Petrop. Fragment^. 
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clared by the prophets, that the daily sacrifice should 
cease, and the Jewish polity be no more. If the 
temple of Onias had remained, this decree might in 
some measure have appeared to have been evaded ; 
and the prophecies would have been rendered less 
complete. It was situated so remotely; and was 
so obscure, that one would have imagined it could 
not have alarmed the jealousy of the Romans, nor 
have deserved their notice. Vespasian, however, 
was moved to destroy it ; and, hearing of some dis- 
turbances among the Jews, gave orders for its * 5 de- 
molition : acting herein as an instrument of God's 
vengeance, to the consummation of these prophecies 
upon the Jewish nation ; which were thus far fully 
completed, 



* J Aticrac [Koitrop] p,n waXw uq h *$pooi avXhtyuci—orpcrtralzt ru 
Auwcf rot if ti* 0*»a xatefjLtvri nav xflt$«Aw rcov Infant*. Jos* Bell. 
Jud. lib. 7* cap. 10. Some defer the destruction of it to the 
reign of Trajan* The temple upon mount Gcrizim had been de- 
stroyed long before; probably when Jiyrcanns took Samaria, 
See Jos. Bell. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 2. 
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OF THE 



SHEPHERDS IN EGYPT, 



AND THB 



LAND OF GOSHEN, 

JM Y endeavour has been, throughout this argu- 
ment, to shew that there, were no provinces of lower 
Egypt to the east of the Nile; which I have beea 
obliged to prove by all; possible means.. As many of 
the antients speak of provinces in those parts ; and 
all the moderns place the Arabian nomes there ; 
without knowing that there were two cities of the 
same name ; they have caused great confusion in 
the geography of Egypt. Ptolemy seems to speak 
only of one Arabian nome, Phaccusa: but, as 
others add to it both HeliopoUs and Bubastus ; 
and they are all three referred alike to that part of 
the world ; I shall join them together. It is to be 
observed, that these are the only provinces that 
have been styled Arabian. It may therefore be 
asked, how they came to have this particular mark, 
of distinction ; to which at first sight they seem to 
have little pretension? There were many prefec- 
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i 

tares downward upon the Pelusiac branch of the 
jVi/t, that were rather more advanced towards Ara~ 
bia : and there were others above, that were really 
situated in that country, and yet not termed Ara- 
bian. Whence then came the provinces we am 
speaking of, above all others, to be thus denomi- 
nated, and to be continually referred to Arabia f 
What could be the cause of this remarkable dis- 
tinction ? My answer is, that they were called so 
from the Arabian shepherds, who had formerly set* 
tied in these parts ; and held them for many years. 
This leads me to a very intricate piece of history* 
which has employed the wit of some of the most 
learned men; and has never been happily discussed* 
And I shall think myself particularly fortunate, if I 
can clear it up to the satisfaction of the reader. 

The Arabian nomes are nothing more than the 
land of Goshen, called by the Seventy r«c<r«n* rut 
Af*p*a*. We are told by Syncellus* that Egypt 
had been in subjection to a threefold race of kings ; 
who are termed the Auritce, the Mestrtfi, and the 
Egyptian. Syncellus places the Aurita first af 
the three, because he thought they were first in 
time. The Atestraei were undoubtedly the genuine 
descendants of Mizraim, who fir6t gave name to 
the country: the traces of which are not yet^ef- 



** Chronograph, edit. Parisin. *$52. pag. 51. 

%1 See the authors cited at pag. 4-9 of this Volume, note. 7* 
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iae^d ; ^/ Cakira, and, indeed, the whole oi Egypt 
* Jbeiag ^called J&#r^ at4&UMiay. Xbe A wit a hhbis 
the Awhi&u shepherds, sand thai* Jkiogsj who 
seigaed tore a fioaeiderablp time, iwiat&ioiqg them- 
aelws by fiwree; till, After roany struggles, tbey 
were finally expelled by the natives* The original 
Aeeount.of these people ws iiave fvcm Manet ho; 
whose words I shall quote at large, 

Eyjutero |3*ff* Atvf i^ty f Ttjwto; <&<$**%' tm rsrz $ xx tiV 
J*Wf 9 i &fc<; amTrtwcrVt, mo* w#£6t,$oj&*£ rfx rwv-grjoc **»- 

*p.Mv 9 ro toMTov r&; TMrota*^ «/a«f wtwgww, xat r& **£« 

irv$ tftgricMTo, tw jttv *p*£wr*$t .r«v & x#i r* rix** x*i 
yuyptuca? *k SxXuw uywrtt* Ht£a? & xat /3*nr*Ai* are i£ 
jtvr&y *?ro*j)<rav, « wop* nv Xnh#ri$. Kiw owtoj fir rn 
Mtpfih xotTtymrttj iruv n *cwa *o» ww J0o£W 3ar- 
{AOboyoay, x** $f»f»v *v t&k HrJfflD&wrATOiff x<roaA**ir«v t*- 
TO*** poAirx it xaw r* tt^oc a******** fwpgetacart f«fi}, 

tVt&VfAlOCV T%$ XVTK $Mlh&Wtq jffpflix. *£vfW* h>£V X9fllf tip 

'Eairvi toAjv ««rtx«jf oTarw^ xf«f*fi*i)' p** w^oc «»«t*A«* ** 
£«j3a?-irx rrorxfjut, Kx)#f*&nv <F kti Ti**r otpx/x,i»; SfeidJioyitff 
Auafw' rauTJty ixrifl'tk tc, xa* «ro*$ wp£*w o;£V{«r*rflv 
fwoiTjcriv, |v.0ix*(T«; aimj xa* wXtjS'of ootAItwv «k ^xofl"* xai 

28 /owyk Contra Apion. lib. 1. $.**# *dit. fipreacaaif f 
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j£Ojut*o?, t« Jfc xah t«k tJzOTrXuriait wfo? po(3tv row £^«9fv 
tirifAtXtoc yujwa£«*. Af£«f ^ mtxxcufsxa trt\ ro* (3tok 

fT«A«UTU«k. M«T* T8T0V & IT€f Of fCaenAlWT** TtCTCrOtfCt, X«l 

rrr?f awe«VT» itu, xaAgjtAti'o; Bnwv. l/itS* ov uXXog KiccLyyu,^ 
l£ xai rgiaxovT* .$rn xai ftwocs Iwrx* Enura, ft xou 
Awtofis h xat I^uxwra, x*t Iaiua; TrtvrnxQvrx xai /aw* 
Iva. Em ira<n & xai Aaw? *vvf« xat rtwot^axo\n» xa* 
/fcuva* Juo. Kai *ro* p«v l£ w auroif sys**)3»<rav vgwrw 
*£X 0¥r£ *9 *** f f***W *« x«* irofcsfrt? [xxXXov rtj? Ai^wr* 
t%agxt rn* p*£*v. ExxXhto it to vvfAVrav avrm t$m 
'TK2XI2, t8to Js ir* (3«fl-»XiK iroi/amc • to yaj C TK x«y 
#£f av yX«o*(ra» (3a<riX«a o-fijaaivt** to & 2X22 ttoijuw in x«* 
tt oi 1*1*1$ x*r* mv xqivw JioXixtov, x&i *t» a > uvri$fjufro 
ymrm 'YK2&S. Tmc & Aryan* aur«f Apaj3af siva*. 

" We had formerly a king named Timaus : in 
" whose reign, I know not why, but it pleased 
" God to visit us with a *• blast of his displeasure : 
" when, on a sudden, there came uponi this country 
" a large body of obscure people from the east; 
" and with great boldness invaded the land, and 
"took it without opposition. The chief of our 
" people they reduced to their obedience; and 
" then in a most cruel manner set fire to their 
" towns, and overturned their temples* . Their be- 



* 2 Kings. 19. v.7- " Thus saith the Lord— Behold, I will 
send a blast upon Him [Sennacherib]" 
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" haviour to the natives was very barbarous : for 
" they slaughtered the men, and made slaves of 
" their wives and children. At length they con- 
" stituted one of their body to be their king, 
u whose name was Salatis. He resided at Mem- 
" phis; holding all the upper and the lower Egypt 
" tributary, and having his garrisons in every place 
" of consequence. He took particular care to se- 
" cure every part to the east : as the Assyrians 
" were then very powerful; and he foresaw that 
" they would one time or other make an attempt 
" upon his kingdom. And having observed a city, 
11 that lay particularly commodious in the nome of 
" Sdis; being situated to the east of the Bubastite 
" river; whose name was.*°Avark (a name that 
" had some relation to the antient theology of the 
" nation) : this city he built, and strengthened 
" with very strong walls ; placing in it a garrison 
" of two hundred and forty thousand men. Hither 
" in summer he resorted; to receive the corn 



30 At/«£»r, vel (quod idem est) AC*p»» in libris omnibus. Haver* 
camp's note at pag. 445. Avaris and Abaris are to be sure con- 
vertible, and likely to be put one for the other, according to the 
Grecian manner of writing. But, in this passage, they must be 
carefully distinguished ; being different places, and not of the 
same etymology : as I shall hereafter shew. Avaris was in Delta, 
and was a city and province : Abaris stood without in Arabia t 
and seems to have been only a large town. See Additional Re- 
marks. 
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" which he exacted* ami to pay his army : and at 
" the same time to make a shew of exercising and' 
a disciplining his troops, by way of terror to other 
fc nations. This king, after having reigned nine* 
" teen years, died; Bean succeeded him, whcf 
" reigned forty-four yesrs ; then Apachnas, thirty- 
u six years and seven months: after him Apophis, 
* smty-one y&xs : then Ianias fifty years and one? 
" month- ; and, last of aU r Assis forty-nine years 
" and two* months. These six were the first of 
" their kings:; who were always in a state of hos* 
** tility with the padres ; and were endeavouring, 
" if possible, to root out the very name of art 
" Egyptian. The whole body of this people were 
" called Huksos, that is, Royal Shepherds. For 
" the first syllable, in the sacred dialect signifies a 
" king; as the latter, in the popular language, 
H signifies a shepherd. These two compounded 
" together constitute th# word Huksos. These 
" people are said to have been Arabians." 

Josephus, having given us this extract from Ma- 
net ho, dissents from him in the signification of the 
above name of the Shepherd Kings ; and deduces 
it from an etymology more agreeable to his own 
** opinion. He then proceeds to inform us farther 



n He supposes it to signify a captive : whieh, however, is lees 
CppltCflbk to the Israelites than the other title, in the rooift of 
which it is substituted. 
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ftom Manetho, that the Shepherds maintained 
themselves in Egypt five hundred and eleven years* 
At last the people of upper Egypt rose in opposi- 
tion to them ; and under Halisphragmuthosis de- 
feated them ; and having beleaguered them in their 
strong hold n Avaris, after some time expelled 
them the country: which was effected under the 
influence ofThummosis, or Tethmosis, as he is called 
in another place, the son of the former king : that, 
upon their departure, they were afraid of going 
towards Assyria; and therefore betook themselves 
to the country called afterwards Judea, and built 
Jerusakm. 

After this, there occurs at some interval a piece 
of history relating to another set of people, who 
were sojourners in Egypt in the reign of Ameno- 
phis. These were in absolute subjection to the 
prince of the country, and treated by him as slaves; 
because they were infected with the leprosy. As 
they increased in numbers to a great amount, he 
employed them in the stone-quarries that were on 
the east side of the Nile, in company with some of 
the Egyptians. It is said of this prince, that he 
longed much to be admitted to the presence of the 
gods, as Orus, a former king, had been. But it 
was told him that his wish would never be accom- 



91 Karaiftf itf'Sqi'ai $* t if tost©* a£t*gtfp t^omra pv^wv rw en^tr^r 
Avafu wp« ru to*w. x» r. K Jos, contra Apion. lib. 1. 4. H* 
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pitched, till he purged his land of the distempered 
people. He sent them therefore to the Arabian 
quarries : and, as they laboured under great incon- 
veniencies in that place, upon a remonstrance made 
to him, he granted them for a retreat the city 
n Abaris t where the former Shepherds had resided, 
that now lay desolate. ^'Ho^vt* fo to* @a<riKtx 9 

T3MTOL% T»S T« (TUfAOCTOL AcXu&IjUfltt? DC TUff A*yVTT» <T«W&- 

yetytiv* ymo$ou & t* irXifos [Avgloiiotf oxru* %%% wrac 
u$ rots XiQoTQ[Aias rag w r» irgos avaroXw (Atfti 4* Nf»X* 
$ft,Goi\tiit auTov.— Tuv tt roue Xaropiocig w ygwos Ix&ioq 
iwxQtv T»\aiiru£X¥Tuv f afyufaiq o (ZotiriXtvs, lw wgos xcctk- 
Xvrut (Xutok xai vxtTrrw at'sro/tff to**}, rnv rtrt rtd* 1T0I/*£W» 
tpt\fAu$u<rxv TffoXw, Avccgiv <ruv£j£cafu<r£v. En $* n ttoAk, 
x«t« T9iv d'toAoyiay avaStc, Tup wwoc. 

The whole quotation from Manetho is too long 
to be given at large : and it besides contains many 
confused circumstances, that are not necessary to 
be related here. Let it suffice, that this people 
" chose themselves a leader ; one who was a priest 
" of Heliopolis, and whose name was Osarsipfu 
" He enjoined them to pay no regard to the gods 
" of the country, nor to the animals which were 
" held sacred by the Egyptians; but to sacrifice 



33 It was the city Abatis which was given to them at this 
season, and for this purpose. Some MSS read Avapv; .but the 
better have A£*p»*. 

u Josef hus contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 2ft 
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Hi and feed indifferently : and not to have any con- 
" nections out of their own Corarriuiiity.— In shorti 
" this priest of Heliopblis was the founder of their 
" republic, and their lawgiver : arid after he had 
" listed himself with this body of mert, he changed 
" his name to Moses." 35 '6i h utruvrtii [Auapiv] 

UffeXiovns, xxi roy roirov rafoit $i$ oizror&<rw f^omr, 
nytfj.ov& cIvtuv Xsyofxivov tiltx rm HXioiroXircov Ugsuli 
Orxpa-ifov tf%<r&VTQ i xoci rarco irEtSagxtifrovres £v ttolvw 
ugKO[A.orr\&outm 'O is 7rg(arop pt9 dvroig vo^ov iSfro, /ajits 
Wfocrxuvtiy S'fs?, f*nrs rtav p&Air& sv Aiyvfrru 3*jju,if£i/o- 
ptvoov Ugw £w«v (X-m^tdoci [/.niivog, vavrx tt Svsw xa* 
bvoiXow* <rvvoi-&rB<r3'ai it [xySth irXiiv tcoy frviftop,o<r(j.£wv.—^ 
A*y«T#i i' on ri\v ttoXixiim litoi rsg vopxg otvroiq xaras- 
SaAtfjuvoS ItpvS) to ytvo$ 'H\i07r o\irtls f ovopd O&aginq), octto 
*8 iv *HA*8 wo\ti StB Ofrigtwg, ti$ pst&fi ik rato to ysvos, 
/xmti§n tivojxa, aat irgotrmyogtvQYi l Mavtni?. 

From hence we learn that there was a twofold 
race of people, who sojourned in Egypt : and, 
however their history may be iri some respects con- 
fused, yet much light may be obtained from it upon 
a dose examination. They were each of them 
esteemed Shepherds ; as will be found upon farther 



35 Joseph, contra Apion. lib, 1. §. 2ff. 

3 * We see here the traces of the history both of Joseph and 
Moses ; which are blended* together : as they ate by almost every 
writer in profane history tvho mentions them, or alludes to their 
transactions* 

VOL. VI. I 
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inquiry. The first Shepherds were lords and con- 
querors: the others were servants; and had the 
very city given them to inhabit, which the first had 
evacuated. These latter are manifestly a separate 
and distinct people : and, though they may haye 
some circumstances blended and misplaced; yet, 
from the name of their leader and lawgiver, it is 
plain that they were Israelites. As to the first, 
they are supposed to have been Arabians ; and are 
said to have come from the east. Indeed, every 
nation, that ever came out of Asia into Egypt, 
must ultimately come from the east : there being 
but one way into the country, which was by the 
Isthmus between the two seas. If this was the 
sense of Manet ho, it was saying nothing. It was a 
circumstance common to. every nation that way, 
which visited the land of Ham. His meaning was, 
that they came from a country situated eastward, 
in respect to that which they came to. They were 
undoubtedly the Aurita : and the city they founded 
was Auris, called by the Grecians Am^ and some- 
times Apafig (Avaris and Abaris) by an easy and 
natural inflection. The city Avaris is no other 
than the city 37 nut, Ur^ or Aur % which signifies 



37 The Av*f* of Tatian, from nw> See §. 59. edit. Oxoa. 
l/OO. the same as the Ov£*« of Eupokmus, and the Aw*pi of 
Ptoltmy Mcndtsius. 
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light acid fire; of which element the * Auritcz 
must haye been worshippers, afc all the Arabians 
were. The chief god wis Alorus : supposed to be 
the Hephaestus tif the Greeks, and this Mulciber or 
Vulcan of the Latins^ and by sortie esteemed Bac- 
chus $ but answering nearly to their Our anus and 
Qurunia, which were derived from it. Arrian says 
that " the Arabians worshipped only two gods, 
" Ouranus and Dionusus ;" ,9 Ag x£u$ foo povw ripa,* 

hsf, ro¥ Ovgwov rs xat rov Aiovvrov. Herodotus Speaks 
much to the same purpose ; but calls these deities 
IHonusw and Ourania : *° biow&ov jti S-* ©v povo* k»* 

tnir Ovgomrit jy sorrow swan— 8i/o/txa£Wi St rov ptv Aiovva-ov, 

O^qto^t' rw is Qvqxvw, Aa*a»t : that " they called 
" the first of these Ourotalt, and the latter Alilat" 
I wondef that 41 Bocliart and other learned men 
should be at all puzzled about the name Ourotalt : 
for, though there is a redundancy of one letter, yet 
it is nothing else but rmK^K, Al* Orath, the 



3 * Various have b&n the opinions of the learned about this 
people. Auritarum nomine intelliguntur Dii Semiddque, qui tern* 
pu* historicum pracessere. Manham. sec* VIII* And yet he 
supposes that they received their name from the city Abatis. 
Perizonius, vol; 1. pag.24^ allows only the gods to be the Aurti*; 
which is a very nice distinction of a point not to be distinguished, 

39 De Expedit. Alex. lib. 7. 

40 Lib. 3. cap. 8; 

41 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior, lib. 2. cap. 19. 
4 * Instead of Al Orath or Al Orat, Oratal 

I 9 
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Alorus of the Greek writers misplaced. Th£ mis- 
take arose from Herodotus, or the person he co- 
pied from, not being used to the eastern way of 
writing from the right to the left : who has there- 
fore been guilty of this little miscarriage in reduc- 
ing the words to order. The other deity, Alllat> 
has ever been in vogue among the Arabians, whose 
name they introduced upon every occasion; It is 
mentioned by 45 Const antine Porphyrogennetus ; 
as well as by Euthymius Zygabenus, and ;he au- 
thor of the Saracenica> with an invocation of the 
goddess at large. The last of these calk it an im- 
pious and detestable address, which is recited in 
the following words; Allah, Allah, Ouu Cmbar 
Allah. It is moreover said that " Oua signifies, 
u greater, and Coubar great; by which Is meant 
" both Venus and the Moon :" *%x u * * Xs fc w 

AXXa, Ova K»j3af AAAa. * X) [A,tv AXAa I ppwvcTai 3*0?, 
to is Ova /aci£ow, to is K»£ag psyxXn" ar* nv 1} Xshwij 
jtat n c AtpgoSiT** Ssos. This is not expressed, nor in- 
terpreted quite truly : but I shall say more con- 



* ** Xlgoctvxorreci & x&i eif to t»k Apjpo^ri}? #ff©»» 3 *aXw* KaCty 
xart avctfuvvfiv tv Tij vr^tv^Yi »vru9 ovrtis : AAfta Ova Kovfixf © in^ 
5 Sio? u" Atyo&Tij. De Admiftistr. Imp. cap. 14. 

44 Anonym. Auctor de Saracenorum princip? et htitoritf, w* 
cum Euthymii Zygabeni lab. Blench. Sect* Imodttiae. pag. 70. 
*p*ra Sylburg. 1595. 
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<emiog h hereafter* It was an invocation of so long 
standing among the Arabians, that Mahomet could 
not make them lay it aside ; and therefore adopted 
it into hia own religion : wisely admitting* what he 
could not hinder ; but it was with some alteration ; 
II Allah Allah, Mohammed Resul Allah : " God is 
" great, aod Mahomet is his prophet. " 

The true meaning of the above names is obscured 
fey their being interpreted and explained by the dci* 
ties of the Greeks and Romans; who strove to find 
a similitude between their own gods, and the gods of 
erery country they came to : persuading themselves, 
that they were all the same under different 4S deno- 
minations. This was the case with respect to the 
gods of the Germans and Gauls, as well as those of 
Syria and Egypt ; which they adopted for their 
own. And had they travelled to the Ganges or to 
China, it would have been all one : they would have 
done the same by Wistnou and Ixora, Brama and 
Somonacodoma, or by Witzli-putzli at Mexico. 
They presumed to have an acquaintance even with 
the Jehovah of the Jews; and * Plutarch assures 



45 They adopted so many different deities, that there were no 
less than three hundred gods of the title of Jupiter. Varro tre* 
centos Joves (stee Jvpiteres dicendumj introdveit. TertuU Apotog. 
cap. 14. 

44 2vf*jxa;£o$, ap<ty tfu, wv top mwtpvnw 9f«>> « Anpxpx* wwh •f* 
9tyvtai*u,n*mfit9uit atAfrr* r»p«»"> A*ow*o» lyyfofmt *«* $*•- 
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us, he was no other than Bacchus. 41 Tacitus men* 
tions it as a received notion. Such was their vanity 
and ignbrance. In the place before us they esteem- 
ed Alorus both as Dionusus and Vukm : which is 
inconsistent. But if an antient Chaldean could 
have spoken in the affair, he would have disclaim- 
ed all resemblance or connection ; and would have 
thought both himself and his deity injured by such a 
comparison. He was^ doubtless, guilty of idolatry 
in worshipping the supreme Deity, the dispenser of 
light and every other blessing, under a resemblance: 
yet there are degrees even in idolatry. He was not 
so gross in his worship, or in his conceptions, as the 
Greeks and Romans were ; who pretended to a part- 
nership with him in his religion. His Alorus had 
no resemblance to the ** god of grapes, nor to Mul- 
ciber the blacksmith. He would have deemed such 
a comparison an abomination. The superstitions of 
pld were not uniform ; nor were the gods of diffe- 
rent nations the same. It is therefore wonderful 
that % Christian writers should run into the sam* 



avriv awfanfU9i *° &-Moi$«yiwif vwq*mGuv 9 tot tvtop, iivrtr tyo y*f 
A0ij***§$ m amw^\n\iM% jtm »ai *tyv, ^yfiitet, aT&ov wtcu. SympOS f 
lib. 4. probl. 5. ' 

47 Hist. lib. 5. 

48 The name of Bacchus came from them ; but his ba$e attri- 
butes were the produce of Greece and Home. 

49 See Hyde, Hucthts, Bochart, and even the great Sir Js^sc 
Mewton. 
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errors : copying the Greeks in their idle notions ; 
and making inferences from a supposed resemblance 
and identity, which never existed. 

The ipeaning of A I Orus is "the god of $0 fire;" 
as El AUath is u god the sun." The Shepherds 
were called Aitrita from the chief object of their 
worship : and their kings were styled priests of 5l Aio- 
rus; according to the Greeks, the priests of Vul- 
can : which title often occurs in the antient annals 
of Egypt. From these particulars we may infer 
that they came frgm Babylonia, a Country that lay 
due east from Egypt ; and which was the original 
seat of the genuine Arabian^ and the true source 
whence their religion flowed. The two principal 
eitiee of that country were Ur y or, ias it is other- 
wise written, Aur r and Babylon. In memory of 
which they built two of the same name in Egypt. 
The place of residence, where their kings held their 
court, was Memphis ; but the provinces, that they 
were particularly seised of, were Phiwcusa and Heti* 
epotis. In all these places they introduced the 
Tzeba Schamaim, or Zabian worship, together with 



50 Diod. Sic. lib* 1. pag. 8. Hcrodat. lib. 2. cap. 3. 

*' Alorus is originally a Babylonish god and hero. As a god 
it represents the sun, the supposed god of light and fire : when it 
betokens a man, it seems to refer both to Chus and Nimbrod ; but 
more particularly to (he latter, who was the first monarch upon 
earth, and the first deified hero. 
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the worship of fire. Hence we lefcrn from fferodo* 
tus, that Vulcan was particularly honoured ftt ife/i* 
o/w/w and Memphis. Both these places tbey.ara 
said to have built : and to the latter they gave the 
name of Ain Shews or Skemtah, that is, " the from* 
" tain of the aun :" which the Egyptians seem to 
have pronounced On, and sometimes Aven.* The 
temple was called Beth-shewesh : and they are both 
frequently alluded to by the prophets and sacred 
writers, together with the neighbouring province 
Butmtus. ** c « The young men of Avtn and Phh 
v kscth shall fall by the sword : and these cities 
* c shall go into captivity." $l He [Nebttchadnexzar] 
" shall break abo the images of Bcih-shcmesh, that 
u is in the land of Egypt ; and the houses of the 
" gods of the Egyptians shall he burn with fire.? 
These names given to the places, and the worship 
introduced there, bespeak them of Arabian original. 
And * 4 Pliny tells us, that Juba in his history parti- 
cularly maintained that Heliopolis was built by Ara- 
bians. Juba. Jradit-~Sbli& quoque appidum, quod 
»on prowl M$wphi in Mgypti situ diximus, Arabas 
conditores habere. And 5 * Diodorus Siculus alludes 
to the same circumstance, when he says, that Uchfa 



** Ezek. 30. y. 17. 

5* Jertm. 43. v. 13. 

*♦ Nat. Hift. lib. & cap. $9 T 

5 * Lib. 1. pag. 32* 
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relet, or the prince Qrus> was the founder af Mem* 
phis i Ot^of tuf/ixrw* iroAw Mi/u$Mf, sT^aitfrnrnv r«v x*t' 
Aiyvirre^. For 0/w is a name of Chaldean origi- 
nal ; by which their jchief deity wa6 signified : a$ 
well as soma of their kings, who assumed the name 
to themselves, or had it bestowed upon them by their 
subjects. The worship of Qrus was brought into 
Egypt by the Arabians, and superadded tp the rer 
ligion of the country. And as the Grecians called 
the city 5< * Aur in Egypt Avaris and Aauaris ; sp 
they liquidated and changed the name of Or us, 
whom they called Aoueris, by the same inflexion : 
whose history we have epitomized in 57 Plutarch in 
the same manner as I have represented. T« /*» 

^ffWT#» Qir^iv yivw&au<*~rf it iwTtfp ray Apingiv, iv AuoJe- 
hMPLy iv xai w^(rj3vTSfov *Xlf 01/ swot x<tAa<ru 

The Greeks and Romans called these people ^ro~ 



56 The city Ur in Chaldea is called Ovp* : E* «roXe» «n}j B«£uA*- 
>»*{ K<xftap»y*), i» t»»*$ A<yt ty tvoXiv Ovpiyp. Evpolemus apud Eustb. 
fr*p. Eva»%. lib. 9. cap. 17. «dit. Paris. l6$8. 

57 Z)e itfrf. e/ 0$*r. Euan Ai to* /-ten O^-tgir «| *HXu? xa* tg» Af unfit* 
Ibid. Knot & ^ao-» x«* toj AfgD£»? ovta; ysyoviyflt*, x«» *aXiK7$a» nrQiq-~ 
QvTtfov "Xtyo* v^' AtyvcrriW; An'oXAfi/m & £jro "EAA»jM>y. Ibid. It 
should be corrected from the abore, and written A^»r. That 
Aoueris and Orus are no other than liN of the Hebrews is plain 
from Manetho ; who calls him by that name, and says* that he 
was admitted to the sight of the gods, and that Amenophu desired 
the same privilege, Stv* ytno-Sou $i«ti?» uaartf ft P. — so it stood in 
fhe old copies. Joseph, contra Apion. lib. 1. cap. 26\ 
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bians: but their true name was Cushan or - 51 Cu* 
scans ; the same that they gave to the province 
where they settled. This is evident from the ety- 
mology of Phaceusa, which is compounded of nno, 
Utro Phacut Cusan, or the canal of Cushan ; be- 
ing called from the canal that it wad bounded by, as 
many places in Egypt were, such as Athribk, 
Cnoufbis, Bebesitis, Pkithom. Now Cush and 
Cushan in Scripture almost always relate to Artr 
bia. 

Some, indeed, have thought that Ethiopia is 
meant by Cushan : but 59 Bochart has proved past 
contradiction that it signifies Arabia. fc " I saw the 
" tents of Cushan in affliction : and the curtains of 
" the land of Madian did tremble." Where the 
two places are put as irofoyxfAx : and what the lan4 
of Madian was, is well known. Zipper Ah the wife 
of Moses, is termed 6l Cusitis ; and she was of Mi- 
dian. But nothing can shew it more clearly than 



18 The people here mentioned are spoken of under the names 
of Arabians, Ethiopians, Cuseans, Cutheans, men of Cush and 
Vvtha. 

There must have been two places of this name, one a village 
upon the canal, the other a city and capital of a nome, if Ttok* 
my's account be quite true, which last was situated in Delta at 
the extremity opposite to Babylon. 

5 * Geogr. Sacr. pars prior, lib. 4. cap. 2. 

«° Habbak.3. v. 7. 

61 Nvmb.12. v»l. 
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*hc Psalmist * "Behold P/iitistia and Tyre, witkf 
Ethiopia :" where the arrangement points out the 
nation alluded to. And, 6j " I will make the*land of 
*f Egypt utterly, waste and desolate, from the tower 
" of Syene even unto the border of mo, Ethiopia ;" 
A turri Syenes usque ad terminum C/m& ■■ Where 
Chus must, signify Arabia : for Syene stood upon 
the borders of Ethiopia proper ; therefore that 
country cannot be meant here. There would be a 
great distance implied, and no interval. * 4< H St 2tw* 

x#* £ EA£^a*T*wj*- i (am tir% twv i^m tus A*&i©7na?, xai rnt 
Aiyv^rn Trolls, ij i* tv tw NuAw ?rf ex^^ij. It had 
therefore been rendered better Arabia ; for that is 
jiere meant However, there is not that difference 
,111 opinion, which Bochart imagines : for they that 
suppose Chits to signify Ethiopia, mean not Ethio- 
pia proper ; but Arabia. , For many of the antients 
placed Ethiopia in Arabia Felix : others extended 
it to Persia and India : Ethiopia being with them 
in acceptation like India with others ; a very lax 
&nd undefined term, that they used in a most unli- 
mited manner ; of which many 6s instances might be 



6% Psalm 87. v. 4. 

** Ezek.29- ▼. 10. 

*♦ Strab. vol. 2. pag, 1 171. 

** Pfrilostratus speaks of Ethiopians that were Indians : A$*o«nc 
Imv m*u9 trravS*, ytm hhxat. De vat. Apollon. lib. 3. cap. 20. 
A*3»oiw$ oor» !>&y flroTfcftov. Euteb. Chron. pag. 25* 
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produced, Josephus was aware .of this error, add 
therefore makes a proper distinction ; idling us, 
that, though some of the Arabians were injudicious- 
ly called * Ethiopian*, yet their true name was Cn* 
Stans : ** A&ioms ya,%, w n$%$ [Xaf], $rt km *vv uVo iku- 
rw rt km rw zp t*j Act to. tt&vtm, Xxraioi xxXwtrai. 

Hence we find, that all those who were descended 
from Chus, and whom some people termed Ethio- 
pians, were styled among themselves, and by all the 
people of Asia, Cuseans, Chus is called his self an 
Ethiopian, which cannot be construed a native of 
Africa : * X*s A£i©4*- Xa?, «g * AAiovh. The Ala- 



€6 Sec Hyde Rclig. Vet. Pers. cap. 2. pag.37. Marskam Canon 
"Chron. Sect. XIII. 

•* Antiq. Jud. lib. I. cap. 6. 

m Syncclli Chronograph, pag. 47. edit. Paris. i<&2. Tte 
Arabians are generally styled Ethiopians by Procopius. X»k « I •» 
A*Wk: Euseb. Chron. p. 11, edit. Scalig. Kou «rgo4*&*«> « 
ps» X«c Xw«*or A»9»q«tic outw «kn. Zonar* Annalcs. lib. 1. cap. 
5. Bochart goes too far in supposing that Cushan refers always to 
Arabia. As the Arabians were m situation near to the land of 
Canoaa, they were better known to the Israelites than the western 
Ethkpiam could possibly be j who were however descended from 
Cto, as well as the others, and sometimes alluded to in Scripture, 
and called Cuseans. Therefore in these cases the sense of, the text 
must direct us. " Can the Cttsea* change his |kw, or the leopard 
•• his spots r Jeraniah 13. v. 23. This reJajfs U» U* western 
Ethiopia**. So does the passage in chap. 46. v, 9. of the same 
prophet : " Come up, ye horses ; and rage, ye chariots ; and lei 
** the mighty men come forth: tha Ethiopians fCusk^, and the 
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andrine Chronicle speaks to the same purpose; 

Ai^oiJ/, crK fy*ww* rw N«n*(3p«^ ytyavr^. The Cuseans 
then, however they may be sometimes styled Ethio* 
plans, were no other than Arabians. And hence it 
\ras that the Cusean provinces in Egypt were thus 
interpreted* It is now very plain why Phaccusa or 
Cushan, together with the nome of Heliopolis, (of 
which it seems to have been a portion) were called 
Arabian : even from the Arabians, or, as they were 
originally styled, the Cuseans, who possessed them ; 
and at their departure bequeathed their name to 
them* The Greeks therefore expressed themselves 
SI, when they first distinguished these nomes ; which 
they should not have styled No^o* Tfic Agafiia*, but ram 
Af *(3m : not Arabian qomes, but nomes of the An* 



" Libyans, that handle the shield ; and the Iadim, that handle 
" and bend the bow." Cush is not here Arabia or the Arabian ; 
but, as it is rendered, the Ethiopian. The Ethiopians were of the 
same family as the Arabians ; and, like them, came from Baby- 
lonia ; of which there artf many traces. The first province of 
Ethiopia from Egypt is the land of Scnnaer at this day. In short, 
the Custom were twofold, both called Ethiopians ; 

"O* fu» $u<rffQ{xuii 'Yarf£toyo{, at f «mo»to;. . 

The eastern were tnore generally termed Arabians. Of both these 
nations Herodotus gives a very distinct and satisfactory account, 
Mb. 7. cap, 70. Hyde is therefore wrong, cap. 2. pag. 2fr : Ex 
dictis constat qvdd Cush semper.m S. Biblik sk Arabia. 
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to agree with any other situation, that has been at- 
tributed to this land. And it is a circumstance not 
to be overlooked : for the sacred writer speaks 
always with meaning and precision. That the resi- 
dence of Pharaoh, and the chief scene of all the 
wonderful transactions was in lower Egypt, may be 
inferred from many passages in Scripture. This part 
of the country, being very broad at its basis, and by 
degrees tapering towards a point, was supposed by 
71 Straho to be like the Greek letter > inverted. Scy- 
lax Caryandensis thought it resembled an ax or 
hatchet : 7 * Efi t$ i AiyuirrGC roiotis m* hSioiv ip.oia -ariAi- 
xu. But the natives esteemed it to be more like the 
section of a pear : on which account it was styled by 
them, and by the Hebrews, Rab and Raab ; and by 
the Arabians Rib and Airib, Tellus piriformis : 
and this very part of the country, that now reaches 
from overagainst Cairo downwards towards Rosetta, 
is called n Erib ait this day. The sacred writers, in 
speaking of the wonderful occurrences which their 
forefathers had been witnesses to in these parts, refer 



71 Vol.2, pag. 1133. 

7 * Geogr, Vet. vol. 1. pag. 43* 

73 Leo Africanus calls it Errif. Ab Ale air o Rosotum orant vo* 
cmt Emjflam : ab Alcairo ad Btgi* confinia $ahid — Tvtu Mgflpto* 
aim' tit fertiliesima, Sahidica tamen provincia reliquas partes, ofnnis 
generis legiminim, animalium, pidlorum, Unique cvpid anteceilit : 
Errifia fructibus et orizd. lib. S. This i% the *•*&•» Atyvm* of 
Herodotus, 
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them sometimes, to the laed of Ham ia general ; 
but at other times they are more determinate ; wid 
apeak of them as particularly transacted in Raab or 
lower Egypt. W "I will make mention of Rahab 
and Babylon.' 9 7$ " Thou bast broken Rahab in 
" pieces, as one that is slain : Thou hast scattered 
" thine enemies with thy strong arm." And Isaiah 
ttill more expressly ; 7 * " Awake, awake, put on 
€i strength, O arm of the Lord ; — Art thou not it' 
" that hath cut 77 Rahab, and 7 * wounded the Dra- 
11 gon ?" i. e. Pharaoh^ who is often alluded to un- 
der that name. This may be learned from a similar 
passage in Ezekiel : 79 " Speak, and say, Thus saith 
" the Lord God ; Behold, I am against thee, Pha- 
" raoh king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in 
" the midst of his rivers, which hath said, My river 



T4 Psalm 87. v. 10. 

75 Psalm 89. v. 10. 

76 Chap. 51. v.9. 

11 Among the Punic remains at Malta is a hill, which is still 
called Gibel al Ra hab, for the same reason that the country of 
lower Egypt was so named ; being of a conical or triangular 
figure, like the cowl of a monk's hood. Gibel al Rahab sic dictus 
ratione et pecasione Jigune, qua ad instar cucullati cuicunque mare' 
de snbter transeunti apparere videtur. Abel* Malta, pag. 49« cap. 
68. edit. Lat. 

71 In the Vulgate , Numquid non Tu—vulnerasti Draconem? 
" Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength : thou brakest the 
" heads of the dragons in the waters." Psalm 7^* v. 13. 

79 Chap. 29. v. 3. 
VOL. VI. K 
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" is mine own, and I have made it myself. But I 
" will put hooks in thy jaws." But nothing can 
prove the situation of the Israelites more plainly 
than the words of Moses. I have mentioned before 
that lower Egypt differed from the upper ; inas- 
much as it was all a flat, but the upper had hills and 
declivities. It is observed by travellers that it scarce 
ever rains here : but this want is amply supplied by 
the waters of the Nile; which annually overflow, 
and render the country amazingly fruitful. These 
are circumstances that are peculiar to Egypt, and 
which are not observable in other regions. Moses 
therefore, to prevent any disappointment among the 
Israelites on account of the different soil and cli- 
mate where they were going, tells them before hand 
what they were to expect. 8o " For the land whither 
" thou goest in to possess it is not as the land of 
" Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou 
u sowedst thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as 
" a garden of herbs : But the land whither ye go to 
" possess it is a land of hills and valleys, and drink- 
" eth water of the rain of heaven." This descrip- 
tion can relate only to that part of Egypt called 
Delta ; for the other had hills and mountains, and 
springs of water. The soil of the lower was very 
little above the surface of the river : on which ac^ 
count in early times they were continually making 

80 Dcuteron. 11. v. 10, 11. 
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artificial piounds ftc*?/**™), on which they raised 
their cities. It was likewise of a soft, yielding na- 
ture ; *wf ov r* orora/K*, composed of the sediment of 
the Nile ; so that a person might easily with his foot 
make a channel ; and the water would in many 
places flow in, or rise up towards the surface. All 
these passages relate manifestly to lower Egypt, 
which was triangular, flat, and abounded with canals 
and rivers : and they afford strong evidence in fa- 
vour of what I have been proving. The situation of 
the children of Israel at the vertex of the country 
agrees well, as I before mentioned, with the place 
of residence of Joseph, which must have been be- 
low : and it is therefore with great propriety said, 
that "he made ready his chariot, and went up to 
u meet Israel hit father. " It agrees likewise with 
the account given by 8I Josephus ; who makes the 
general rendezvous of the children of Israel at their 
departure to have been at Latopolis or Litopolis* 
He calfs it indeed Letopolis : but that was an in- 
land city, to the west ; far out of the way for people 
who were taking this journey : * x Anr*s wcAk pi<roy*w. 
But he explains himself in such a manner, as not 
possibly to be mistaken. " They journeyed from a 
"city, that was then in ruins where Babylon was 
" afterwards built :" but Babylon was built upon 



91 Antiq. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 15. 
n PtoL Geogr. lib. 4. 

K 2 
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the hill of the quarries, close by Latopolis, which is 
the city meant here : and so it should be read in Jo* 
sephtiS ; Tw h wof f »*v troiim xar* A*rowo\it if upt* 
K<ra> iv r«i? wr« # B*|3uX«v y*£ vVipoit Xf*£*Tai ixit, Thil 
Latopolis is the same that is mentioned by " Strain 
overagainst Cercasoura, and the province ofCushan. 
The next place that the Israelites came to was 
Succotk) or Tabernacula, called by the Greeks 2x*t«i; 
which lay directly in the rout* The Greeks should 
rather have interpreted Succoth by 2*k«i, which 
more immediately expresses the meaning, and is 
probably derived from it. All these circumstances 
correspond marvellously to the establishment of 
what I have been endeavouring to prove. 



tl Litopolis, or, as it is called in the Itinerary, LatopoUs, was 
originally a town where the people who belonged to the quarries 
dwelt. Babylon, when it was rebuilt, was made use of fer a gar- 
rison, and was close to LatopoUs : so that they are mentioned as 
the same place. BxGvXm pgtftoy t^v^ou Strab. Vol. 2. pag. 1 1 60. 
Latopolis was at that part of Egypt where it was narrowest ; at 
the junction of the upper and lower country, overagainst the 
ftpex of Delta. It was of so particular a situation, that people 
could not well come from any other part, but the province of 
Cushan or Goshen, to make it a place of rendezvous : it lay so 
much out of the way of other places. See also Herodotus, lib. £• 
cap, 8. of the hill of Arabia. Strabo distinguishes between it- 
topolis and Latopolis. The former he places close by Babylon, as 
I have shewn: the latter he mentions, vol.2, pag. 1171, in * c 
vicinity of the city of Crocodiles, above four hundred miles higher, 
almost as far as Syene. 
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Here then was the land to which the children of 
Israel succeeded, after it had been abandoned by 
its former inhabitants : but at what interval is un- 
certain. It seems pretty plain, from the tenor of 
the Scripture, that they came into a vacant, unoccur 
pied district. And, as it was the best of the land, 
there is no accounting for its being unoccupied, but 
by the secession of the Cuseans, whose property it 
had lately been. Joseph, when he instructs his 
brethren what answer they were to give to Pharaoh, 
when he should inquire .about their occupation, lays 
this injunction upon them : 84 " Ye shall say, thy 
" servants trade hath been aboufr cattle, from our 
" youth even until now, both we and also our fa- 
" thers : that ye may dwell in the land of Goshen ; 
u for every shepherd is an abomination unto the 
" Egyptians.' 9 From whence Le Ckrc very justly 
collects, that this land must have been in possession 
of shepherds or herdsmen before. Qui enim colli- 
gere potuisset Josephus fratribus, arte editd, eum 
tr actum incolendum concessum i? % i, nisi, &c. The 
inference he makes is good, that there must have 
been shepherds in those parts before ; otherwise Jo- 
seph could not have foreseen that, upon telling their 
occupation, this land would necessarily be given to 
his brethren. But, that the shepherds were Egyp- 
tians, as he affirms, is unwarrantable to suppose : 

*♦ Gen. 46. v; 34, 
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and, as to the national custom that he alludes to it, 
is all matter of groundless surmise. Authority for 
it he has none : nor can any reason possibly be given 
to suppose that the Egyptians deserted the best of 
their 85 land. They were undoubtedly the Arabian 
shepherds, who were before in possession of it ; and 
were called Cushan or Cuseans, from Chus, the 
founder of their race. They gave name to this part 
of the country, which was called from them Cushan 
and GusJian ; by Ptolemy Phaccusa, *<xxx*r*; 
which is supposed to have been the name both of 
the city and province. They deserted it at last, be- 
ing expelled by the natives : and the land lay for 
some time desolate : which accounts for the words of 
Joseph, which cannot otherwise be explained. It 
likewise affords a satisfactory reason for the Israel- 
ites finding such easy access into the country ; so as 
not only to dwell in it, but to have the land of Go- 
shen given them for a possession, even the best of 
the land of Egypt. * 6 " And Israel dwelt iq the 
" land of Egypt in the country of Goshen ; and they 
"had possessions therein," 
It is supported strongly by tfie evidence of Mdr 



8$ The words of Lt Clerc arc these : antea etiam earn regionem 
Pastoribus JEgypliis aitributam, qui sejuncti ab aliis vivebant. Qd 
eni?n colligere potvisset Joscpfa/s, fratribus, arte edit a, cum tractum 
concessvm iri, nisi ex more gentis f 

96 Gen. 47. v. 27. 
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netho ; who tells us, that the second Shepherds sue? 
ceeded to the places which had been deserted by the 
former : and mentions particularly that the city 
Abaris, which had been built by the first Shepherd 
king, was given to those of their body who were em- 
ployed in the * 7 quarries. The Lithotomik or quar- 
ries were close to the deserted cky ; which for that 
reason was called by tb£ Greeks in after times Li- 
thopolis or Litopolis. 

JosephuSy out of a desire to aggrandize his own 
nation, supposes that the Shepherds who bore rule 
in Egypt were his ancestors ; and that hence arose 
the hatred that the Egyptians bore them ; 88 on xara 

tw yto§ct,v atfruv t$v»a,r_Ev<ra,v npw ii irgoyovQi* For this 

reason he makes no difference between the twofold 
race of shepherds, which Manet ho, even as he quotes 
him, sufficiently distinguishes. The first were the 
Cuseans and their Pastor kings, who held the coun- 
try in bondage : the others were the Israelitish 
shepherds ; who succeeded to the first, and were 
themselves in a state of * 9 slavery. 



sy Joseph* contra Apion. lib. 1. §. 26*. 

M Ibid. §. 25. 

? 9 Many are misled by a mistake of Manet ho in making the first 
Shepherds retire towards Syria and build Jerusalem : from whence 
they conclude they were Israelites. But this is a trifling circum« 
stance to go upon, in opposition to express evidence to the contra* 
ry. And eyen here they argue upon a false principle ; as if Je- 
rusalem was built by the children of Israel, Jtbus was a city of 
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We are informed by Manetho, that the Shepherds 
who came first into Egypt were called 'Txc«?, jffye- 
sos ; the first syllable, in the sacred dialect, signify- 
ing a lord or prince ; and the latter, in the national 
common tongue, a shepherd. This is not satisfactory; 
though taken, as Josephus assures us, from Manet ha. 
There are few instances of words compounded from 
two different languages. Besides, the ^etymology 
was probably to be looked for in the language of the 
people who were called so. Eusebius has given us 
this title somewhat different, and deduces it from 
one language only : 9 ° Ex»\uro fo ro d-upir»v «ut«v ifo* 
'TxBCG-wf* t3to Si «ri, |3a<nX«K iroipms. To y«j 'YK, *a£? 
Ufs&v yXotrcraVy j3«w*Aia trujAmm* to it OTZZHX, iroym 

*n. " This whole nation had the title of Hukoussas 
" or Royal Shepherds : for the first syllable in the 
" sacred tongue signifies a prince, and the two last a 
"shepherd." Eusebius seems to have taken some 
pains, to give us a more genuine 9 * reading than that 

the Jebusites before Israel came into Canaan: and it was never 
fully in their possession, till Joab took the strong hold of Sum* 
The Israelites therefore did not build it : nor did the Shepherds, I 
imagine, who were before them ; though there w no proof of this, 
aud it is unjust to make any inference either way. 

90 Pra?p. Evang. lib. 10. cap. 13. He makes the whole *ord 
to be a compound in the sacred language. From whence we nay 
learn that the language so called by the Egyptians was the Casern 
or antient Arabian; the same as the Chaldee. 

9% He probably had corrected this passage from Jpiwi, Mvho, ** 
well as Manetho, wrote the history of Egypt. 
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which is found in Josephus : and, from the light that 
be affords us, we may possibly arrive at the true 
meaning of the word, though contrary to his deter- 
mination. The Grecians were very unfortunate in 
their etymologies ; and bad copiers of every thing 
from the orientals ; so much so, that there is scarce 
an instance of their representing things truly. 9 * 
Manetho his self was an Egyptian grecised : and 
the mistake may be originally in him ; as he was as 
Ifttle acquainted with the sacred language of his 
country as a foreigner ; the knowledge of it being 
in his time lost. The Cuseans were certainly shep- 
herds, and were generally termed so by the Egyp- 
tians. But this must not be esteemed their Gentile 
name : for they were denominated from their conn- 
try, and distinguished by the name of their fathers. 
That name wasCttfft amd Cushan; which the Grteks 
-expressed by Xovs and Xjwoc. This Eustbms has 
preserved ; but has not transmitted the name entire- 
ly pure and unembarrassed. Uc or Ouc certainly 
signifies lord or prince, something great and noble. 



** How sfeottW they possibly -be 4wtppy 4n *heir etymologies ©f 
foreign words, who go so wide of the mark even in their native, 
language, when they undertake to define any thing * Tlato in his 
Civtiyitt* says that *u&pn*ot is quqsi umfyw k wrmic^ contemplans 
lpue viderk : #»fy*t «w*p« rvt **a f ow* iyw*i* quasi >«>h fate* : 
•v^atyofe Vttf* to mw opa»* J^i o» *»* Seb? , ntm^a, to Sttiv, lmt> en Tp «%«»*. 
This was one of the brightest geniuses that aver Greece saw. See 
Ewtb* Prep. Evang. lib. 11* cap. 6. 
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It is a Babylonish word ; and was adopted by the 
Egyptians, and occurs often in the name of their 
kings. The original which Josephus copied was 
•Txjcou?, or, with the Greek termination, 'Txxouw ; 
that is, the great Cush, or lord Cusean. It is true, 
'Txxouo-oc, or, as it had better be written, c Tx;c*<n>?> 
relates to a people who were shepherds : but that 
profession is not necessarily nor originally included 
in the name. Josephus having said that Z«c signified 
a shepherd, induced Eusebius to retain it, and to 
write the word 'Txkqvcus ; a mistake that is easily re- 
medied. 

The Egyptians had several terms of honour, 
which they prefixed to the names of great person- 
ages : such as Petah, Caen or CoJien, and the title 
that we are speaking of, Uc, Ouc y or Ouac ; for so 
it is often written. The first is to be found in Pe- 
tiphra, Potipherah 9 Petisonius, Petosiris, Petar- 
bemis, Petubastes the Tanite, and 9J Petesuccus 
builder of the labyrinth. Petis, called Peteos in 
Homer, the father of Menestheus the Athenian, is 
of the same original : ** tov yaj ITsm* rov vxts^ M<» 



w See Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. 36. cap. 13. 

94 Diodor. Sic. lib. 1. pag. 17 • E» tok %pow»« & re Maaw *£*- 

Qapaa. Ccdreti* Compencl* Historjar. pag. 46. edit. Paris. l6±7« 
See also pag. 41 . CJueremo, as wc learn from Josephus, says that 
the Egyptians called Moses Tisitherifaiid Joseph Peteseph) A»yv«rrw 
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wS?a>? t& rgotrtvir&VT'oc t ic Tf o*av, Qxvigooc Atyvwriov J^raf- 
fcavT* x. t, A. Cahen likewise, or Cohen, signifies a 
prince or ruler ; and also a priest. For both the 
antient Cuseans and the Egyptians are said to have 
chosen their 1 kings from among the priests. It some- 
times signifies a great officer : for Ira the Jairite is 
styled 95 Cahen. We read in Artapanus, as quoted 
by * Eusebius, that the Cize/i of Heliopolis had a 
daughter that married one Canebro : in which the 
history of Joseph is obscurely alluded to ; who mar- 
ried Asenath the daughter of Potifera or Petifra, 
called by * Eutychius the Caen of Heliopolis. Ca- 
nebro is nny fro, the Hebrew prince or ruler; **Caen, 
Cohen, Con, having in many languages that signifi- 
cation. Sabacon the Ethiopian . means &zte i2er, 
" the Arabian king of Saba ;" and is not properly 
the name of the person " mentioned. Canoubis, or, 
as it should be expressed, Can-Ouph, is " the lord 



Ik etvToit; ofaparct, c»ra», ra yav Mcj'vari Tta&iv, ru h lua"nvu t TIitktiQ. 
Conjtra Apion. lib. 1. §. 32. Peteseph is PetaA OsepA or Joseph* 

95 2 Samuel 380. v. 26. The same title is given to Zabud the 
son of Nathan. 1 JTtRg* 4. v. 5. 

96 Hist. Syiiagog. pag. 230. edit. Scalig. Amstel. Jana#n. 
1658. 

97 Annales. edit. Pocock. torn. 1. p. S7- Gen. 41. v. 45. 
JH Jfp, the Cahen of On. 

? 8 CAtftf* angustum nomen est regvm Tartaric* appellativum. 
K<tmpfer. Amcenjtat. Exotic, pag. 136. 
*• In like manner Concharet, Tarracon, Sarracvn, &<% 
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" Ouph;" of which I may say more hereafter. 
Chiniladanus, the name of a king of Babylon, is 
Caen al Adon or Adonai Thonos Concoleros, 
whom Africanus specifies by his twofold titles, 

Gvvo<; KayxtXtfc?, o x*i 'ExXw/trj X»^iocv»7sr»Xog is (like 

ifofoe Con) Thonos Con Ouc Al Orus : which last 
has been by inexperienced writers contracted to 
Coleros. Thamas Couli, the late conqueror of 
Persia, was distinguished by the same title, and 
called Couli Chan : which is still in use in great 
part of India and Tartary. The German honing 
is similar to it ; and we seem to retain it in our 
word king, but more apparently in the feminine. 
Maundevile"** calls the emperor of China the 
Chane of Cathay. He speaks of the sege or re- 
sidence of the great Chane : and says, " the lordes 
" here han folke of certayn nombre, als they may 
" suffice : but the grete Chane hathe every day 
" folke at his costages and expences, als withouten 
" nombre." Chingis Chan, the celebrated Tartar 
emperor, called Changius Chan by Hatho, is in- 
terpreted the king of kings : for such is the pur- 
port of Changis Chani answering very nearly to 
words of the same signification in * English. 



109 Travels, pag. 257, 264. 

1 The plural inflexion is now lost in most English words: bit 
three hundred years ago we should have written and pronounced 
king-es king, what is here expressed Chi?igis and Changis Chan; 
that is, B«<nXit;$ Ba<nAc«>. The inscription of this prince's seal is 
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The other term of honor mentioned by Josephus 
and Euscbius, which is most to the present pur- 
pose, is found prefixed to many names both of Ba- 
bylonish and Egyptian original. Chus, the great 
founder of the Cusean race, is called Oucchus, 
Ouachus, Evechus ; from whence came the Iacchus 
and Bacchus of the Greeks and Romans. It is 
sometimes written Ochus, and compounded Belo* 
chus, a name assumed by several eastern princes. 
Achoris, Achorus, and Uchoreus the name of the 
person who built Memphis, is of the like compo- 
sition ; and is properly Ouc Aur, the great Orus, 
the prince of light, and the deity of fiire. There 
were several kings in Egypt of the name of Cheres: 
•ome are styled Acheres or Acherres; which is 
" the mighty Cheres ;" others are stiled Conchares 
and Achencheres; that is Ouc Cahen Cheres, " the 
" great lord and ruler Cheres? Of this many in-, 
stances may be found in the Alexandrine Chronicle, 
as well as in Eusebius. Acheres and Achencheres 
is, according to the Greek acceptation, " the great 
" lord Mars:" but properly it is arez, a lion; 
from whence the *f*K of the Greeks was derived. 



Mentioned by Johannes de Piano Carpini ; and, according to his 
traaslation, is this: Dominus in calis 9 .et Cuynch Chan super ter- 
ram. Johan. de Piano Carpini. cap. 8. He was in Tartar^ 
*nno 1246, being sent thither by Pope Innocent IV. See also 
the Travek of William de Rubruquis, anno 1263. ch, 27. 
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* AXxnc f*w xa* pwjtAfj? trupPoXov «utok © A* wv. It was & 

tide first conferred on the third king of Assyria f of 
whom I shall treat hereafter. The Egyptians, who 
called Ham, Cliam, pronounced Arez, charez and 
cherez : hence Acchencherez, or Ouc-cahen-charez. 
So ifa/a, Habor, Haran were at times pronounced 
Chala, Cfiabor, Charan. These titles were re- 
tained by the Egyptians even in later times. En* 
doxus, who resided at Heliopolis, is said by 5 Laer- 
tins to have studied under Iconuphy, a priest of 
the country. Lcoy*pu was not, I apprehend, the 
name of the person, but of the deity that he was 
priest to; whose name and title, properly ex- 
pressed, was 4 Ouc Cahen Ouph, u the mighty 
" prince Ouph ;" or, as the Greeks would have 
called him, Canouphis. Plutarch mentions this 
person expressly by this name, and stiles him Cho- 
nuphis, 5 Xov*pK TffopuTiK. And in another, place, 



* Clem. Alex. Stromat. lib. 5. pag. 671. edit. Potter. 

3 Lib. 8. 

4 Ouc and Ouac, signifying something great and splendid, was 
not only admitted as a title, but by some supposed to have been 
a real name. Hence Marbodieus, in his poem upon stones and 
gems, mentions a king of Arabia so called : Evax, Rex Arabum f 
fertur scripsisse Neroni. 

The Arabian name Evax is the same as Ouac differently pro* 
nounced. Marbodai poet* veteris de lapidibus et gemmis carmen* 
Colon. 1539. 

5 The priest that was applied to about the interpretation of 
the characters found on a tablet iu Alcmena's tomb was called 
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he tells us that he was of Memphis: 6 EuSo^ov fxsv 
»v Xovxfew fan Msjaqitb SiakmrM j and at the same 
time mentions that Pythagoras studied under 
Oenuphis of Heliopolis. Neither Chonuphis nor 
Oehuphis are properly the names of men ; but of 
the god Anubis, to whom the priest was sacred, as 
well as the college at Heliopolis, where Eudoxus 
and Pythagoras 7 studied. There is a passage to 
this purpose in the same writer; 8 where he is en- 
deavouring to shew that Bacchus and Osiris were 
the same deity. One reason, and that a plausible 
one, is that the same plant is sacred to both ; the 
ivy of Bacchus being called in the Egyptian lan- 
guage chenosiris : which he interprets the plant of 
Osiris. But he makes a wrong reference of the 
terms of which the word consists; and does not 
give the right interpretation. The true reading is 
Chan Osms ; and, in the original, Cahen or Cohen 



Chonuphis. This was about the time of Agesilaus. Plutarch de 
Genio Socratis. Vide Opera, vol. 2. pag. 578. edit. Xylandr. 

6 De Isid. et Osir. 

7 Chonuphis and Oenuphis are the same names differently writ- 
ten ; answering to the Anubis of the Romans, and the Canoubis of 
the Greeks. "Iropirra* J* Ilt/Oayop*? pi* X«y%*j& ru Avyvurnu a^»- 
tr^nrri [xaSrfltvo-cti' TlXcZlw* h Xt;£y8p»^ ro> 'HAio<aroXtrij* Et>fo£o$ $t 6 
Knfftof Xo>vq>ih tw x«» auTw Aiyw«r»o>. Clem. Alexand. Strom. 
lib. 1. pag: 356, edit. Potter. 

t ET» & TOF ItlTTOV, Of "EAAlJVB? TI X«0»6pOV0*» TW AiOWCU, KM QJClf 

Q*o-t 9 Qvtq* Ofri^o?. P/ttf, de Isid. et Osirid. 
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Sehor, the lord Sehor or Osiris. It is a name given 
to a 'vegetable; as among us plants and flowers 
have names given them from great personages : but 
it does not originally signify a vegetable ; being the 
title of the gpd it *as consecrated to. 

I have before mentioned the triumphal exclama- 
tion of the Arabians to the two deities which they 
worshipped, AAA*, Aaa«, Ou* K»|3*f AAA*. It is 
found in Constantine Porphyrogennetus ; but the 
passage is imperfect as he quotes it ; and the right 
division of the two principal words as Ou*x Oufof : 
for, as Bif yiAio* is put for Virgilius, 2* Cug ot for &* 
verus, so is the word Ov{3a£ for Ov*f , being the same 
as "»m, fire or light. There is good reason to think 
that Jehovah, the name of the God of Israel, un- 
derwent a like change, and was converted to I&>|3*, 
Juba, by the natives of Africa, especially the Matt* 
rit anions. They conferred it as a title of supreme 
honour upon their kings, whom they are said to 
have deified. 1Q Juba a Mauris volentibus, Deus 



9 The Egyptians gave th* names of their gods to sundry plants 
and animals; and took them likewise- themselves. This last cir- 
cumstance is mentioned in Lucian'% dialogue Pro Imaginibus* 

r&K 0»w$ otopao-iv tic xopor ter^u^u^' r^c^or yot/» ra wXnr* mvroK 
«| *t*wv mr. Hence they bad the names of Horapollo, Serapwn 9 
Hermapion, Chonuphis, Manet ho y &c. 

*• Minuc* Felicis Octavias. pag. 25. edit. Ousel. 
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e$tl "Mauri manifest^ Reges colunt ; nee ullo 
velamento hoc nomen pr&texunt. The true read- 
ing then of the above passage is undoubtedly this ; 
II Alia Alia, Ouac Oubar Alia; that is, " god 
" the sun is god, and the great lord Ouar" (the 
same as Orns and Ouranus) " is god." The Gre- 
cians were persuaded that one of these was the 
planet Venus or the Moon : and " Heliodorus has 
translated this passage, and applied the latter part 
accordingly, making it a feminine deity ; D. Autirorx 
'ha**, xxt Itkxvn Awttoivoi. They are the words with 
which Hydaspes, a king of the western Ethiopians, 
approaching the altar at Meroe to sacrifice, invokes 
the two deities of his country ; and which would 
have beeri rendered more properly, £l As<mnr» 'Ha**, 

xai o-u y Oufaiff Aanrorx. II Alia Alia, Ouac Oubar 

Alia. 

That I am not mistaken, will appear from a 
similar passage in Hesychius ; though it is some- 
what depraved, "rot, Aur, signifying light, was 
thought to be applicable to many of the celestial 
bodies, as I have shewn : on which account the 
Greeks interpreted the word differently. Among 
others, Hesychius informs us that the planet Ju- 



11 Cjyw?!. r de Vaoit. Gentjom. See also Lactant, Apologet. 
cap. 24. edit Cerdan. Sclden de Diis Syris. Syntagm. 2. cap. 1. 
and Owze/ii Animftdvers. ad Mmuc.. Fel. pag. 134. 

? Mthiopk. lib. 10. 

VOL. VI. J- 
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pittr was called by the Chaldeans MtXtfbpa; . Mi- 
x$o(i<x$ 9 A(«r »rtjf xr»jfl6 -XaJtlaiaic: which Fofisitff 
" alters to M#x^ BiMt ^ ^ n ^° ^ r9t vord, or port 
of the word, he is certainly right : but in respect to 
the second, he is guilty of a bold and, at the same 
time, an unnecessary alteration. The text is right 
as it stands : and, if there be any thing seemingly 
uncommon, it arises from the different maimer of 
describing the same word, *mt ; a circumstance that 
must happen, when there is a variety of transcribe* 
from one tongue to another. 0(3«f, like Qvpoft 
Affopi?, Auafu, &c. relates to light, and is of the 
same radix : on which account it is made a reprp* 
sentation of Venus, Jupiter, and other planet* 
The original reading in Hesychius was IfaXtft (the 
same as Mix^) X4 oC*£° .Aw ar*f w*qa Xo&tamt: 



13 De Orig. ct Progr. Idololatriac. lib. 2* cap. 33. 

14 Ii| respect to the antient invocation of the Arabians, it may 
be worth while to attend to the different accounts of it. Eutty 
mius Zygabenus says, that they worshipped the morning stir, 
which they called Chabar or great: •*&&»*«*£•»», «rp*rxt*o vw? f? 

yVrrii* &jApj h n Ai^k awTu rw pty#to». pag. J. edit. Sylburs* 
15§3. We learn from the author of the Saracenica that Jflri 
^/2o^ signifies God, that Qua is greater and Coubur great; that 
i% the Moon and £Ws ; AM«, AX*a, ov* x*C*{ AXXa. K«i to 
^ij» AM*, AXXm, iffjwnvttai o Of*** * 6tof« «r» & tt/«, /*»£*»* to h 
&<£«(>, ^yaX«, *™ XiAu^ xm* Af<*W pa g. 70. In the Qtf+ 
cbesi* Saracenica, 4m Saraoenimi Jnatkcmathtti; it is describe 
*h tkH manner. -'A»«Afp«ri{!v t*$ ry ff^w 0yo?Krot»mK «*p?t *yow 
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tfet is, *Mbe kwrd or ' prince' of light is a nnma 
9i given by the Chaldeans to ttee planet Jupiter.^ 
Them is little di&ctrhy fa the passage ; yet it, has 
been the cause of much perplexity *» ' 

It ie apparent, from what has been said, that 
1*bit is termed Oug Ouhsf by one author, is ex* 
pressed Mekch t *? the lord or prince" by another 3 
whence we may arrive at the true meaning of this 



1? \oivQqqu xai Til Afyo&Ttj, i* x&r« t»* A£*Zu+*y\uo-o-a* Xa£#£ ofo- 
("&?!> tot 5 ir»> fAsyaXijy. pag. 85. " I hold accursed all those 
" who pay any adoration to the star of the dawn or morning, 
M and to the goddess Venm, whom m the Jrabiau tongue they 
* caift &iabat y that is, great/' So likewise says Cedrenifo '<W 
Htintm* PorgtyrdgeHntPu* supposes, in like manner that the planet 
Pern was worshipped under the same name* of Choubar; but 
makes oua a connecting particle only, flpocrtt^orw h x*% h* to 
*W AfgoJ»T>j? argot, x*X«*n Ktf£*£* — to }g ov* am T* ftfci* rot&^p* 
tiftwKTH Be Admiirist. Imp. cap. 1>. There beiag such a word 
ad C/tobaty which signified great, these writers were led to imagjrfe 
tkat k was. necessarily thG true reading here. But they did not 
consider the redundancy that ensued from two words of the same 
signification being joined together in so small a period. Con- 
staritine Porph. tried to rid himself of this inconvenience, by mak- 
ing tfte first a copulative: but that was contradicting the inter* 
quotation giwn by every person who had treated of tfre subject ; 
l»i# the same time did pot make sense of k. In short, Qv* or 
Ov/wt Ot£af is the, same in? acceptation as the M«**# P#»$ of He- 
tychius; and the true reading! and interpretation may be from 
ttence confirmed. Ov* Ovgap, " the great Qurailus or Alorus" 

*?. See. SeldeiL de Diis Syris^ Syntagnu I. cap. 1& and the 
readings quoted by the learned Joh. Albertus upon this word, in 
his edition of Hesi/cfiivs. 

L 2 
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title of honour, though it be sometimes differently 
written. The term then 'Txouro-w*, which should 
have been 'Txyoww or Owcj^outfiros, the same in 
analogy as Uchorus, signifies the lord Cwtanr 
and it might easily have been mistaken for a shep- 
herd. For, as the Egyptians hated the memory of 
the sons of Chus, who were of that profession ; it 
was natural for them to call every shepherd a Cu* 
sean : so that a Cusean and a shepherd might have 
been taken for synonymous terms : but the true 
meaning is as I have represented it. 

I hope I have given a .satisfactory account of the 
Arabian Shepher4* y tf ho came from Babylonia and 
settled in Egypt; where they introduced the wor- 
ship of their god Alorus, and whose kings were the 
original priests of Vulcan. It has always been es- 
teemed a dark and abstruse subject : yet many evi- 
dences of this affair may be farther obtained upon a 
diligent inquiry, as they lie here and there scat- 
tered in the vast field of history ; where the Cusean* 
are alluded to under the names of Assyrians, Ethi- 
opians, Chaldeans. By this means the place they 
originally came from is sufficiently pointed out; 
though the accounts are sometimes intermixed with 
Circumstances foreign to their story. Eustathius 
has this remarkable passage about aritient Egypt. 

1 ExAn3n Si ,7roT£y xotrx rr\v Irogixv, y TOiaurij J£»f<* *&' 



16 



Schol. in Dionys. Perieg. ad v. 232* 
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Atfia, xm tlorofMcc, x*i Aihowia, ita tjk «xi* hAwrcox* 

mg t «Jv. troAXo* twv waX^u** »V«f »«•». The true meaning 
and interpretation of thfc may be explained in the 
following manner* " This antient kingdom was 
" called of old Aeria :" which name it deceived, 
not, as the Scholiast on ,7 Apoltonnti surmises, *•*(» 
to p*x*»&v . uvcu *w ymr.j which is a vulgar error: 
but from the city Auris and the Aunta, who gave 
it the name Auria, changed by the Oreeks to A*$i** 
It was called " the river country," because it was 
all acquired soiV and the gift of the river ; l8 nr»xmre^ 
m yn, x*» luptir t» flW*p*. Lastty, "it was called 
44 Ethiopia" from the Cuseans, who were called 
Ethiopians : the history of which pepple was, ac- 
cording to Eustathius, very* antient. That the 
land of Egypt was not called ^critf from its colour 
is, 1 think, plain from the wry passage that the 
Scholiast alludes to \ 

where >ihe last word is a pvoper name, and cannot 
be interpreted /ax*"**;' a* it would riot be sense or 
grammar. It was y we\ find, an antient and almost 



17 Ad lib. 1. v. 580. 

*• tleirodet* lib. 2. cap, 5. 

*• i^o^;i^rfi Arg^rawtic. liW*. v, <>69< 
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original name; aad mentioned as oomai with that 
of EthtQpw or CWA ; aod an early name of Egypt 
must be almost prior lo Greece and its language; 
at leapt, it toaW not be borrowed from it. It 
was one of the &affl#g, *r«f * «v *<>*>** r*>* irah&M 
#et*ri p " me«tiw«d ia the aiarient histories «*£ this 
<c country;" it3 jrteaowfrg must not he looked for is 
Greece, Th& Gteefc wH*ars thought Aur to he tba 
same as as* ; and thebce fbrnaod atfi*, through 
ignorance of th6 troe lareaning of the word. Tbt 
same mistake prevailed among the Ramdns. Hence 
arose the. error of to Juliue Firmicus; who, ia 
speaking of the aqueot Chaldeans and some of the 
Africans,, says that, " of all the elements, they 
*' paid the greatest deference to the air: v Assym 
et pars Afritrtm <&rtiM dutatwu babefic tie* 
tue?itviri47n mfont: therein he was misled by. the 
sound. It was not the air (Aefl or Auf ), hut Tm$ 
Aur, fire, quite a different element, that was the 
principal object of. their worships The .people 
whom Eustathius alludes to under the Jiame of 
Ethiopians, Tacitus mentions as Assyrians. "Sunt 
$m tra&mt Amyrio* G$nx&ms> itnUgukm agrorum 
populum, parte JEgypth pet\tas+ m <m$ praprmt 
itrbes Hebraasque tzrrm ei propiorm ^i<z ealwust* 
Eusebius calls them, as Eustathius has done, Ethi- 



De Errore Prof. Rclig. pag, .$. ^jt,u\rg^A«5fi2. 
Tacit. Hist, lit, 5, cs*p.3« ifa#/*B^cq*;Xl&. pa< 
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opiam (a ttamfe I have shewn the Custom \& bfe 
often denominated by) ; and say* they catne fmm 
thfe Ifuhasi and took up their habitation in Egypt V 

***rav, Thare is a paswfage of the same author as 
translated by St. Jerome which is very short, tot' 
contains an epitomfe of nil I hate beeft saying. 
H Suk Ackerre in JEgypto regnavit TikgonuS) Qri* 
PustorUJilimi sept'imus ab Inacho. Skkgomte U 
here put fcs a proper name of the prince #b& : 
rtfigned- fiat it is not so: it is a Gnek c<m*>> 
pound ; and means only an aliert, One born ih 
another country, and that cante from a great dis- 
tance. This being settled, the purpdrt of the his-' 
tory is to this effect. " When Avherres was king 
u in Egypt, there likewise reigned th^^e a foMgft 
n prince, who tvafc descended froifc i)pu*f and tt*afc 
u of the shepherd race :" which Orus or Alorus. 
was, we know, originally of Babylonia. So that 
the whole of this short account relates to the Cw- 
seans. But it is said at the close that this foreigner 
was in descent the seventh from Inmkm. This 
mew& to be aft interesting part of the atbry, tfhteh 
te here obscured. What connection <Jah a son of 



** Emtbii Cfrroiu pftg. 25. edifc ; Seiriig. 

*• By the Ittthts fhfy rae&tt tfce «*ast, or a plAce towards the 
casf. 
*♦ Euseb. Chtm. Hieroft. Trrtetp t. {**$. *4. edit. Scali*. 
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Oi*u$ have with a king <rf Argot ? What relation- 
ship could possibly subsist between them? Carry 
the antiquity of Argos as high as it will possibly 
bear ; aud make Inackus, if ever there was such a 
man, contemporary with Abraham : yet the arrival 
of the Shepherds in Egypt, which is here alluded to, 
must have been prior to it : at least we may venture 
to affirm that it could not be seven generations 
* 5 later. But there is otherwise no correspondence 
tetween the terms : nor can they possibly relate to 
one another. The original history, of which the 
above is a bad copy, I imagine was this. Sub 
Acherre in Mgyptum se recepity et pattern regi- 
ons c&cupavit Rex alienigena Pastor ; ab Oro 
Babylonio ortus % et septimus a Noacho. This last 
word had been probably transposed to Onacho ; 
from whence the Greeks altered it still farther, and 



AQfiKotvQi avvQfjLoXoyuo't hoc~ a, Ivouyov ytnmfrw*% Muctct. Si/nctllus, 
pag. 1-21. edit. Paris. l652. *0& mparos A^iup iyetron [lv*x°i] 

XCtTOC TOF .WlfAVrtO* fJLiTtt, TtfJUpCtfJUV Ae-cvpiur @owt\ia, t f K«l £ t»Vtp«f 

tw»F aMtn% ti *a* Mwjrt^j. Euscb. Praep. Evang. lib. 10. cap. 9* 
The king who reigned after the expulsion of the first Shepherds 
was but equal in time with Inachus : how could a person that 
preceded some centuries be the seventh from him ? Amosis laid 
the city Auris in ruins : xaT£<rx«>J/g h TwASvpav^Aovpi**) A/aa;?*?, 
*c«t* tof Apytw yiFo/x«F0f If»%of. Apion apud Clement. Alex. 
Strem. lib, 1. pag. 320. edit. Potter, "O & A/awh iyiF«lt k»t 
If«^of 0a<n*i«. Ptol. Mendes. apud Tatianum. §. 59* edit. 
Oxon, 1700. See Theophilus ad AMolycura. lib. 3. 
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reduced it to a name they were acquainted with. 
If this be, as I imagine, the true reading, it makes 
the migration of the Shepherds to be about the 
time of Serug or Nahor. What is extraordinary, 
this is the very time when it is supposed by that 
very great chronologist archbishop x6 Usher to have 
happened : who refers it to the year of the world 
1920, according to the Hebrew computation; in 
the hundred and first year of the life of Serug the 
seventh from Noah; and in the forty-second of 
Terah, eighty-eight years before the birth of Abra- 
ham. But this is a degree of exactness that I do 
not pretend to arrive at Let it suffice, that near 
this period I imagine this event to have happened. 

*° A. M. 1920. Ex vicina Arabia irrumpens gens eorum quos 
Hyc-sos, id est, Reges Pastores, Mgyptii •cocabant, MenrpMm cepe- 
rvnt, &c. Usserii Annates, pag. 3. edit. Paris. 1673. Bishop 
Cumberland supposes that the Shepherds invaded Egypt A. M. 
1937; in the time of the same patriarchs, according to the 
Hebrew chronology. Remarks orrSanchon. pag* 170. 
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OF SOME 



EVIDENCES STILL REMAINING, 



WHICH ILLUSTRATE 



THESE EARLY OCCURRENCES. 



x HE lower part of Egypt being annually over* 
flowed, must have teen liable to some alteration ia 
a long course of years. Among other changes that 
it has undergone! it has suffered some in respect to 
its streams and canals* . One of the principal of 
these, if not the very chief argi of the Nile> was the 
Cunobkj or great channel ; which is in many places 
dry, except at the time of the inundation : by this 
means* all the interamnian country which we have 
been speaking of, the nome of Cushan and part of 
the Heliopolitan province, is joined to the firm 
land, and constitutes a portion of Libya. The NU^ 
that toas first divided atCetcatora between Ba+ 
by Ion and the pyramids, is not separated till you 
couae eighteen miles lower; so that the extreme; 
part of tklta is bow formed by some broken laad, 
that probably belonged to the inferior part of the 
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antient Heliopolitan nome. % this means the ex- 
tent of lower Egypt is in some degree abridged. 

It may seem wonderful, if, after an interval of so. 
many ages, and after such alterations, any traces 
should now remain of those early transactions that 
we have been speaking of. Yet, I think soqpe evi- 
dences may still be found amid the ruins of this 
antient kingdom. %1 Marcellinus observes that, 
though the Grecians, and particularly Seleucus 
Nicator, rebuilt many cities in Asia, and arbitrarily 
imposed names taken from their own language and 
country ; yet the antient and original names given 
by the first founders of those places, and which 
were in the Assyrian tongue, were never intirely 
effaced. The same observation will hold good io 
respect to many places in Egypt. In a province, 
that seems to have been formerly part of the Helio- 
politan nome, id a village at this day called Cofm 
Cassin, or " village of Cossin :" which, from its 
situation and the similitude of its name, I should 
think had a reference to the antient land of Goshen. 
The temple at HeliopoHs was called Beth-skemesk 



* 7 Nicator Stleucuv—aluqus multitudine hominum, quam tw*~ 
juillis in rebus diutius rexiU ex agrestibus kabitaculis urbes con* 
struxit, multis opibus firmas et viribus : quarum ad pnesens pie* 
f it que licet Gracis nominibus appellcntur, qu<e iisdem ad arbitrbtm 
mposita sunt conditoris, primogenia tamtn nonfina non amittiint, 
qUM.eUAssyiid lingnd mstiiutores xeterei tndidervnt. lib. H- 

wp> s, , ■ ,. j ( fJ t ; vf * .; v\ : ' • 
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or "jhouse.of the sunf and Ain+shems, or she- 
mesh, the fountain of the same. In this district 
there is, a place remaining, called Beer Shems ; 
which is of the same purport : it signifies " the 
" well 9f the sun;'' and is a lasting memorial of 
the dntient religion of the place. I have men- 
tioned that the Arabian nome was so denominated 
from Cusftan, which was the same as Goshen. The 
Seventy calls this Gessem and Gesem; Artapanus 
28 K$<r<r* and Km™ : and it is called by St. Jerome 
79 Terra Gesen : where each writer denominates the 
place by the name that it went by in his own time. 
I make . no doubt, but in the town of 30 Geeta we 
see the remains of the antient Gesen and Goshen ; 
i&i% ha& been at different times expressed. This 
may . be proved from Herodotus. I have shewft 
that Goshen was the province of Cushan, and had 
a city of the same name: and that this province 



*• Tlfurof fM* w Ktovav nxoXoiAfio-eti. Apud Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. Hb. 9» cap# 37» Msrx'h rccvrct 'meipaywvSou rov tb^xte^x 

roA»i Kaiva*. Ibid. lib. 9, cap. 23. Cmstantinc Manasses ealte 
it Gosem: .E» ynVoa-iyt. o»xi£eT*b x^Pf T, K Ap*£»*s. pag 4Q. 'edit. 
Meurs. ■ 

< *• Vol. i; pag. 49l ] edit. Benedict. Paris. l(>93. In the book 
ef Judith oflhe Vulgate translation chap.'l. v. 9- it is called 
/»?• v; 1' iu.* ■ -' -. -> ' '• ,r • y 

*• It is_falled Giziy by Vanskb, Gize by Dr. Pocock, Geeza by 
<SAaz0, C/«4 by Egmont and Hey man; and is the «^/^^e of the 
Nubian geographer. ; 
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and city were the uppermost in lower Egypt, where 
the Nile divided. In this very notne Herodotus 
mentions a principal city, called by him Cerah 
sorum, but by Strabo Cercasoura : which has un- 
doubtedly suffered some change in its orthography 
and pronunciation ; yet it is not so far sophisti- 
cated, but that its true etymology may be arrived 
at* The original name was Catr Cush Aur, " the 
* Arabian city Aur : n the last term was the tro* 
mame of the place, which was the antiewt city of 
Orus : the pther, Carcuska, as well as Pkaccusa 
(by Vhich it is called by Ptolemy) being accidental 
terms, and gentile marks of distinction*; the on# 
given to distinguish its inhabitants, the other to de- 
note its situation. Car cum is therefore no more 
than the Cusean city, as Carour is the city of Vt 
or fire* by which it was sometimes caHecL Car or 
Ceer, np, Kir, in most of the oriental languages 
signifies a city or fortress ; as appears hi Carche* 
mish, Carthaida, Carteia, Carnaim : and, among 
the Bi*iton$ of Phenician extraction, in Carlisle, 
ibmrdiffy Caerphilly, Caernarvon, and Caer-uriak 
in Cornwall. Herodotm is very particular in his 
description of Cercasorum, which he mentions ag 
situated at the very extreme point of Delfa; 

Jt ir«j« to ©£v t* AiAt*, nxi •srfcfa JLffKwrfligay t^** 

And in another place he describes it still more ex- 



*■ Lib. 2. rap. 97. 
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*ctly, fcj saying that it was at the point where the 
Nile was first divided ; '* /*«jg?* K«px*<r«p« w*x**$, *a«r 

.This is the exact situation of Geeaa; which stands 
overagainst the pyramids (that are called from 
thence the pyramids of "Geeza) at the extreme 
part of Delta, in the antient Cusean province, 
where the Nile was of old divided into its two 
principal streams. If then there was no similitude » 
of sound remaining, and the name had been totally 
K hanged or obliterated ; yet the identity of the two 
places might be indisputably ascertained. 

It is true, the town of Geeza, which I suppose to 
be situated at the extremity of an island, is by later 
writers mentioned as upon the western bank of the 
Nitc ; the Canobic branch, which once separated it 
from Lybia, being much diminished, and sometimes 
dried up. But H Dr. Pocock still places it in an 
island ; and at the vertex, as.it stood of old. Whe- 
ther this be the exact truth, I do not know ; as it 
dots not appear like an island in the account of 
that curious traveller ,5 Nortkn. But it is a point 

»I I HII I ■ ■ II ■ ■ ■ I J IU ■ ■ . . .. . i ■ . ■ ... ■ 

m LR>. 2. cap. 15. 

** ** Chi-vuol tidere le Piramidi, bisogna che passi il flume* 
44 et vada iii un burgo, che gia fd Citta rimpetto al Cairo vec- 
•* chio, hoggi nomato Gcza." *Viaggi di Biemond. tn Roraa ; 
1679. 

34 Travels, vol. 1. plate T. 

" Voyage d'Egypte et de Nubie par l\ Lmtis Nor den. Fol. 
▼ol. 1. Planche 17. 
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of no great consequence: for while the pyramids 
remain on one side, and the hill of Arabia on the 
Other, whatever lay in a ,6 line with these may easily 
be known. They are sure and lasting landmarks ; 
and nearly between these was the apex of lower 
Egypt* an( * the city Cercasorum. So that, if not 
only the Canobic branch, but the Nile itself was 
to fail, yet the antient situation of the places, which 
I have been speaking of, * might by this line of di- 
rection be made out. The great JEstuary, between 
the Isle of Thanet 11 and the main land, is in many 
places reduced to a ditch : yet not only the island, 
but the towns upon it, together with those that they 
correspond to of antient date, are known and de- 
scribed : nor has any obscurity ensued. 

I think then, we may rest satisfied that the pro- 
vince of Cuskan was the land of Goshen ; and that 
the chief city in that land was the Carcusha of the 
antients, the Ccesa of Artapanus, and the Geeza of 
the moderns. Cercasorum or Cercasoura was called t 
Car Cush Aur> the city Ur of the Arabians ; just 
as the sister city was called ea'TttD nro np Car Aur 
Casdim, the city Ur of the Chaldees* Ptolemy 
indeed calls Phaccusa the metropolis of the Ara- 
bian nome: but Strabo, who is in this point very 



3fl See Pococtfs large Map of Egypt, which i$ far preferable to 
the maps of Nordtn. 
37 See Batteley's Antiquitatcs Rutupinse, 
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pnrfcicul$r ajid exacts makes Phaccusa only a vilA 
l«ge ; and places it very properly upon the Arabian 
canal, to which its, name alludes, and on tbe eastern 
side of the Nile. There is therefore reason to 
t^nk, that the province of which we have been 
speaking was termed simply Cush and Cushan^ 
without the word Phacat, to which it had no re- 
lation: and the chief city was called Cushan Aur, 
as I have before shewn. I am confirmed in* my opi- 
nion by the testimony of the antient historian Epho- , 
rus, who; mentioned this city by that name : K«<r- 

<raya>£0£, vretyg AiyvirriOL, k jutf/uwrai Etpogee. Gpltxius 

has a coin of Vespasian with an inscription to the 
same purpose, KA22ANX1PITX1N. And Stephanus 
Byzantinus, from whom this testimony of Ephorus 
is taken, adds to the above, ro *8wx©v Ka^ccvu^m; ; 
" the name of the people is Cassanoritfo" Who 
can, after this, doubt whether the Auritc^ of Egypt 
were Cuseans f i 

Some of the Grecians, who first visited Egypt, 
spoke of tbe city Cercasorum as the city of Qrus* 
But others, instead of expressing it Q.%* or fl^o* 
v*mv } altered it to *Hf vw -oryx-v. The gepenty there- 
fore, when they say that ** Joseph jvea* wp to meet 
his father, and render what is in the original (?f^^7j 
by e H^v notes or Heroum, misinterpret the place 
that they are referred to ; which was not Hero- 



'• Gm. 46L v. $9. 
vol. vi. k 
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dpolis on the Red Sea, but the city of Oru* in Egypt* 
So that the place which is really alluded to by them, 
and that which I treat of, are the same ; though 
they have changed the name, and by that means 
been the authors of much confusion; Just above 
the town of Geeza is a little island called Aurea; 
which certainly is not a name of Roman original, 
though at first sight there may be sofcae appearance 
of it. It is bounded by a canal called Calig Al 
Cuskerah ; which is undoubtedly a name of antient 
date, and witnesses the true etymology of the other. 
The Romans, finding the place called Aur and 
Auraky imitated the Greeks in adapting it to their 
own language } and called this island and the ad- 
jacentn country Aurea. The later Arabians, who 
succeeded in these parts, hare been misled by this; 
and given the island the name of m Gu%arat or 
Gietiret Edahab, "the golden island," But the 
situation of this place, and the name of the canal, 
Al Cusharah* (both near the point where stood 
the anttent Aur) manifestly prove that they have 
been esteemed appendages to that antient city, and 
have received their ridmes from it. Indeed, the 
whole^ country Where the Guse'ans principally re- 
sided was f cilted A Utah}' by 'the Greek* changed to 
AVria > -of which there are many tokens. The py- 



39 Norden's Travels, vol. 2. 

40 PococQ hrgb:map bFEgypt. 
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ramid* near Fctiume are called the pyramids of 
41 Havana; which is the same word, though a little 
diversified. Such variations must happen in a long 
course of years. The modern Greeks, who* pro* 
nouHce axytQ^ a<pros, and durum, avarmn, would call 
Aurah, Avara a.t this day. These are wonderful 
memorials of former times ; and certainly delate to 
the histories which I have been treating of; to 
occurrences, that happened in the most early ages : 
such as no length of time has been able to cancel. 

There are many places to be met with, ivhich 
terminate in Ur and Our; all mataifektydenomH 
nated from the dime element that the Oartur of 
tfbe Cuseans was derived from ; as may be proved 
ftom their history and situation : whence it is plain 
that I am not wrong iu the etymotogy of that place. 
The city that was the boundary of Phrygia and 
Carta had a name of the like purport ; which was 
given to it on account of jts situation. For it was 
built in a most inflammable and sulphureous soil, 
and in the neighbourhood of hot fountains; so that 
every object betokened fire. It was called Carour 
and Caroura ; and the country all around termed 

Kttcaujuip* or burilt. ** K»f ovgx $$ oft$v «r< *M #jou^*«? 
xcci x*k Kcipm* xttjbft) <T in» dvrn traviiyjaqt *%«**, x«» 
£f$-w u&*r»ir «x(3©Aa? # — £%*&* ie tw tvrupos #r* h** voter » 



41 PmtUT* State of Egypt. 
4X Streho. vol. 2. pag. *67. 869. 
M 2 
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if 7r£f i roif Mcuowffov yu£ ot y x«i wrowpo? trvp rt x*i viom 
ptXV r *S |uio-oyfl6i«f # — K«* J* x«» ret irtfi to> Tvftewt 
ir*8»i ivrotvQa, /Lxu8iu«<n, xai t*c Afipx;, x*i tji> Karfttt* 

xxvfttw ravm tivxi <pa.<nv. There was likewise a tem- 
ple of the same name in the vicinity of the above* 
mentioned city ; and denominated from the same 
circumstances. Al Mtrx^v it ms A*aJ*x««f *«* t«> 

Ttpupivov <xfa\oyt*;. It was called the temple of 
Menes; and was probably built by some of Egyp* 
tian race, that settled here : who came either from 
Colchis or Cappadocio, where were the two most 
antient colonies from that country* The temple 
was called Carour : and it was probably erected in 
honor of the first king of Egypt \ who was called by 
that name, and in memory of the city that we have 
been treating of. There was another city of lower 
Egypt towards the sea, that was likewise called 
Carour ; and is mentioned in the Netitia Eccle- 
siastica : by some it was termed Actions. 

Such are the evidences of the Cuseans having 
resided in Egypt ; who left behind them traces, 
that are not to . this day erased. In the antient 
histories and monuments they . occur very fre- 
quently ; so that Scaliger might well say, u Mult a 
Atabica in veteribus monumentis JEgyptiacis ob- 
servavimus ; yuce nobis ignota qutzraht studiosu 

43 Strata, vol. 2. pag. &67. 8G9. 

44 Animadv. in Euscb. Chron. 
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SOME 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED; 



AND OTHER 



PROOFS PRODUCED: 



WPPREItf IS FARTHER SHEWN, 



THAT THE ARABIAN SHEPHERDS WERE DISTINCT 
FROM THE ISRAELITES, AND PRIOR TO THEM. 

JN O history has been esteemed more dif$ci}lt to 
settle than that of the Arabian Pastors : which 
difficulty has arisen from not considering that they 
were a twofold race, and essentially different in 
almost every circumstance,. When the Arabians 
came into Egypt, they are said to have been 
240000 in number : the Israelites were but seventy 
persons. The former took possession by force : 
the latter were invited ; and had all they possessed 
granted to them. The ope held the people in 
slavery : the others were theirselves inslaved. The 
Arabiffnt werq driven out of the land: tfee Is* 
raelites were not suffered to depart. Notwith- 
standing this, Josephus among the antients, and 
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45 IVitsius, Perhsonius and others among the mo- 
derns, think that this history relates to the Israelites 
only. .Manetho, who is the first that speaks of 
these ShepherdSy and from whom Africanus, En- 
sebiuSy and Sy melius have chiefly borrowed what 
they produce, plainly distinguishes between them. 
Josephus, and those of his opinion, have no other 
way to set this evidence aside, but by supposing 
that Manet ho had an utter aversion to the Jews, 
and would not mention any thing in their favour: 
a supposition so ill grounded, that it is wonderful 
how persons of any reflection could advance it 
For what is it that Manetho can be supposed to 
have suppressed out of prejudice ? If we were to 
allow that the Israelites were the Shepherds who 
got the sovereignty in Egypt ; what would be their 
history ? They were in the land of Canaan during a 
famine, and in very great distress: but were invited 
into Egypt, where their wants were supplied : and 
they were permitted to settle in the very best of 
the country, and had part of it assigned them for a 
possession. As they increased in number, they 
forgot their obligations-: and, rising in arms against 
their benefactors, subdued them by force; and for 
a great while ruled tyrannically over them; burn- 



«* Hermanni WitsU Mgyptiaca: lib. 3* cap. 3. He imagines 
that the fiist Sfiepherds'wetts Abraham and his retinue; and the 
sons of lanul the second. 
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ing their temples and cities, and overturning their 
altars ; till, by a reverse of fortune, they were de-r 
feated in their turn, and at last .driven out of the 
country. What is there in all this detail, that 
Manetho could suppress out of ill will ta the 
Jews? There is not a circumstance, but an enemy 
would enlarge upon and aggravate. Ail this scan- 
dal Josephus would gladly entail upon the memory 
of his forefathers ; merely for this empty gratifica- 
tion, that it might be said, that they once bore rule 
in Egypt ; ^ on x$ctol tv& x^*** * v 7°° v iSwurwfow 
upw oi irfoyovoi. . If this history had really related td 
the Israelites, I do not see what could have hin* 
dered Manetho from prefixing their name to it : I 
am sure he could not omit it out of prejudice. 
The Royal Shepherds were certainly a distinct peo- 
ple from the Israelites ; and likewise prior in time. 
This I have already shewn : and it will farther ap- 
pear from the disgust the Egyptians had enter- 
tained for people of that profession, when the Is* 
raelites went first into that country. " Every 
" shepherd was an- abomination to the Egyptians." 
It was not a bare dislike, bat an abhorrence ; which 
must have arisen in great measure from the cruel 
treatment the Egyptians had experienced. Some 
indeed, among whom is Theodoret, imagine that 
their antipathy was owing to the different customs 



46 Contra Apion. lib. I. $. 25, 
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of the two nations : the Shepherds occupation be- 
ing to rear and tend sheep, which they sacrificed 
and fed on ; while the Egyptians abstained /rom 
this food, and held it in abhorrence. But this cus- 
tom of abstinence, if ever it existed, was never uni- 
versal. The people of Thebes three hundred and 
fifty miles above Delta held it criminal to sacri- 
fice, and perhaps, to taste the flesh of sheep : but 
others made no scruple to feed on it, particularly 
the Mendesians; and they on the other hand ab- 
stained fcom goats. 47 'Oo-w fAiv in Aio? ©n(3a»a lifma* 
Igov, u vofxa t* ®i)?ai8 curt, ivroi fxtv vvv warns oiw 
CLirt^ofxtyo^ auyctf Oua^u-— *Oroi in r& W[tvinroq £XTUkT»» 
ipov, n vo(ah t« Mtt^txna n<ri 9 ©uto* if aiywv cv7rt%ofjLtm otf 

6va<ri. This custom therefore was local and partial, 
and could never be the cause of universal abhor- 
rence. It is contrary to the account given us by 
Diodorus Siculus ; who speaks of the fertility of 
their meadows, and the manner of their managing 
them r together with the numerous flocks, of which 
they were possessed. He mentions that " their 
" sheep were wonderfully fruitful ; that they had 
" young twice in a year, and were shorn as often 
" in that season." ? f Oi ie xtgetvuv tourocvrts m 

ha, ro ir\n$o$ tk vo/ahc, iiq Tfxovrec xa* Si$ cnroxagivra r& 



47 Herod, lib. 2. cap* 42. 
♦* Lib. 1. pag. 23. 
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*g*t#ra, xaf7T8PT«». And, in another place, describ- 
ing the early ages and the customs of the first in- 
habitants of the country, he says that " they fed 
" upon some sort of cattle, and cloathed thera- 
" selves with their skins:" ^opoiw h xar to* 

fio<rxi)f*<zrup tv ix cxgKofxytw, kgci rai? fogxig rm x«tw- 

$i9y.tvm ktSuti xfuo-3-a*. What they fed upon, and 
what they abstained from, is pretty plain from the 
latter part : they fed upon oxen and sheep, whose 
skins are best adapted for cloathing : and they ab- 
stained from horses and camels, which are included 
in the term j3o<rxu^«T«. It is moreover expressly 
contrary to the account of Moses : where Pharaoh, 
hearing that the sons of Israel were shepherds, not 
only permits them to bring their flocks and herds ; 
but s ° appoints them to take care of his own cattle, 
wherein his flocks were undoubtedly included. And, 
to put the matter out of all doubt, the flocks of the 
Egyptians, as well as their hferds, are expressly 
mentioned by Moses; where he speaks of the ex- 
change that the people made for corn in the height 
of the famine. 5I " And Joseph said, Give your 
" cattle; and I will give you for your cattle, if 
u money fail. And they brought their cattle to 
41 Joseph: and Joseph gave them bread in ex- 



♦» Lib. 1. pag 28. 
*• Gen. 47. v. 6. 
»■ Ibid. v. 16. ^ 
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" change for horses, and for the flocks, and for 
u the cattle of the herds and for the asses." To 
what purpose could they rear so many sheep, if 
they never fed upon them ? Gretius supposes for 
their wool. But is it possible that the wool only, 
or the milk, would answer the trouble and expense 
of keeping such numerous flocks, that each year 
more than doubled their number? And can any 
account be given of what was done with the super- 
numeraries ? For, without thinning them, the land, 
fruitful as it was and extensive, would not have 
sufficed for pasturtfge. The skins they could not 
have to make use of, till the animal died : and they 
then must have been of no service- Yet the 
Egyptians are supposed to have made use of their 
skins. Without all doubt they fed upon sheep, as 
all other nations did* It cannot be supposed, if 
the Egyptians disliked sheep and abhorred shep- 
herds, that they would have been troubled with 
either of them. Diodorus, indeed, says that sheep 
were held sacred on account of their great utility: 
but it does not follow that the Egyptians never 
fed upon them. It is hard to pronounce what ani- 
mals w-ere not sacred among this people ; and as 
difficult to determine what was the consequence of 
their being esteemed so. The words of Diodorus 

are as follow. 5% T» it Trfopara iis psv TiKTtw, x«» 



5 * Lib.. 1. pag. 54. 
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ip* xa* ^i]/iAcK. On these accounts they were held 
sacred. But this was common to animals that they 
fed upon". Male cattle were sacred to Epaphus. 
* 4 B#f rag tgrevctq rs EttoiQs umi *©fu£*<r* : yet they 
were universally eaten : ss T»c ^tv wv xa0*f*c (3«c t«c 

tg<rtvaSy xoci T3? po<rj^«f gi woum? Aiyusrno* 8ua<n. And, 
as it was an heartening food, the soldiers were 
allowed two pounds a day : 56 thtohti <F m taSb •s-af «g 

t«» a^s^iak ccXXoe, ttiioro tiff riptgfi Ixap?" ozsft* ct;tx 

ra^jU-O? T£VTt {***%» IKXffy Xf$UV fioiOOV tvO fJLViCll, 01V* Ti<T+ 

*i(s$ ^umf«?. So that this antipathy could not pro- 
ceed from any difference in diet; for no difference 
is discernable. Care must therefore be taken, that 
we do not confound what Herodotus says about 
things sacrificed by the Egyptians, with the things 
that were ordinarily eaten by them : for there were 
many species of food that they never offered to the 
gods, which they made no scruple to feed upon ; 
otherwise they must have starved. We are told by 
Alexander Sardus 57 that they originally used no 
other offerings in t their temples than frankincense 



* 3 Tuct iasp yap rut %uut ccararrtt aotvji nyt-bxr^ Aiyvarrio»> xaGatrip 
t«» mitpvpiv T£*a # £»*, xt»a, *»A»po». Strab* vol. 2. pag. Il66. 

54 fftrrodot. lib. 2. cap. 38. 

55 Ibid. lib. 2. cap. 41. 

56 Ibid. lib. 52. cap. 168. 

57 Lib. 3. cap. 15. 
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and libations, attended with suitable thanks and 
praises : but no body can suppose that in these con- 
sisted their diet The priests were particularly ab- 
stemious : yet, from what they were allowed, we 
may form some judgment of what was permitted to 
the people, who were under less restraint. Cka* 
remo the stoic, as we learn from 58 Porphyry } gave 
this account of their food, that it was very simple 
and plain, &*ir* St Ami x*i ct<pt\n<; ; that they tasted 
no wine, and abstained from all fish, x*s tit{*iwIw, 

t <r« /moow^oc tj 4r©Au0-;£»&i, tj jkij 59 (a fin) xtf ai-ftf &* wtumm 

it i<rx <rct£xo<p<xyoi. " They abstained from all four- 
u footed animals, that wete either solid-hoofed, or 
" that divided the foot, unless they were of the 
" horned species :" that is, they abstained from all 
quadrupeds, but sheep and oxen ; " and all carni* 
" vorous birds." And even among these they had 
some exceptions z the flesh of a cow or heifer they 
never could be induced to taste ; 6o n*f « yw Aiy\m* 



53 De Abstin. lib. 4. 

59 In the original it is thus : " They abstained from all qua- 
" drupeds, that were either of a solid hoof, or that divided the 
•* foot, or that had not horns :" but this includes all fourfooted 
beasts. Here is a seeming exception made, and no allowance 
given : a remainder supposed, where there is nothing left. It 
should therefore be « pj, " unless they were horned." By this 
means hogs and camels were excluded. 

69 Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 2. 
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u •uAtia? |3©*c. Plutarch however does not allow the 
priests the latitude I have mentioned ; but says, that 
tbey lay under an interdict in respect to sheep : 

1 irafxiTB ur$*i — xat twv xftew rot pnXcia. Supposing 

this to be as Plutarch represents it ; we plainly 
learn from it, that this practice of abstinence did 
not reach to the common people: for he would not 
have mentioned a circumstance as peculiar to the 
priesthood, if it had prevailed universally. 

We find then, that what the Egyptians abstained 
from in those early times, was not the eating sheep 
or oxen, but the using them for sacrifice. 6i M*6oi 
i % w fi% iTn(2\t$/&c txs AoyiwrfcTitf ir*vrm Aiyvwr*** * 01 
Torxrov awnxpv ru foviwv t* t m» Atiirw Cfiwv, «ri rxs ts- 
twm tixova? imjahiaxtci tuv Oiwv tirowm*— our* *fX nf i u,v 

TOivuv x«i wwt*tji ij A* rwy £««v 3wi«. In short, they 
shed no blood in their temples, nor brought victims 
to their altars. And, though Herodotus does make 



€t De Isii et Osir. 

** Porphyr. de Abstin. lib. 2. 
. * 3 Ibid. Prisci homines soli et sider tints, quos existimabant 
Dtos, herbam cum foliis et radice comburebant : mittebant etiam 
aw*px*9* frugwn primitias ; nam animalia occidere nefas arbitra* 
bantur. Et dicebat Pythagoras se aliqvando concilio Deorum inter* 
fume ; eosqve didkisse JEgyptiorum sacrificia probare, quit libation- 
ibas constant y thvrc et laudibus : nan pladkre anbnantium* c*des. 
Alex. Sard. lib. 3. cap. 15. See Euseb. Prep. Evang. lib. 1. 
ca P» 9; 
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mention of bloody sacrifices in his time ; yet it was 
jiot so of old. And, even when he wrote, they were 
not universal. For when, in the time of the Ptok* 
mies, the Egyptians were in some parts obliged to 
admit Saturn and Serapis as gods ; ** Ita tamen iw- 
perio paruerunt, ut non omrrino religionis sua eh 
servata confundercnt. Nam quia nunquamjasfuit 
JEgyptiis pecudibus et sanguine, sed precibm tt 
thure solo placare Deos } his autem duobus adeems 
hosticB erant ex more mactandce ; fana eorwm extra 
pomceHum toccrcerunt ; ut et ill* sacrificii solemis 
sibi cruore colerentur, nee tamen urbana templape* 
cudum morte polluerentur. The situation of this 
temple, where Serapis was worshipped, was in tte 
Nitrhtic nome, as we learn from Strabo* He tells 
us, conformably to what is said above, that this was 
the only place in Egypt where a sheep was sacrificed. 

Qvirxi tv Aiyu7rTaj ?T{ o(3aro». When Pharaoh therefore, 
to prevent the children of Israel from going three 
days journey into the wilderness, tells Moses, that 
they may sacrifice to their God in Egypt; he is an- 
swered, M " It is not meet so to do ; for we shall sa- 
" crifice the abomination of the Egyptians to the 
" Lord our God : lo, shall we sacrifice the abomi- 



•* Macrob* SatuTtial. Hb. 1. cap. 7* 
** Vol. 2. pag. 1155. 

«• Exod. 8. v. 26. 
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11 nation of the Egyptians before their eyes; and will 
"they not stone us ?' ? The abomination was a sacri- 
fice of blood : which offering was so offensive to the 
Egyptians, that the Israelites, during their sojourn- 
ment, do not appear to have once ventured to sacri- 
fice after the custom of their fathers. They seem 
to have been under a prohibition from the princes of 
the country : as we may infer from the repeated re- 
quests of Moses ; who, unless he went three days 
journey into the wilderness, did not think it safe to 
offer a burnt-offering to the Lord. In respect to 
sacrifices in those early times, it was usual for peo- 
ple of every profession to make some returns to the 
gods fbr the benefits they enjoyed. This acknow- 
ledgement was generally made out of the increase, 
that they were particularly blessed with. Among 
the Egyptians it consisted originally in handfuls of 
corn, {jjrass, and of the lotus, with other fruits of 
the earth. J In process of time they added myrrhf, 
frankincense and casia, for the service of the altar. ^ 
Such were the offerings of the antient Egyptians. 
On the. other hand, the shepherd's increase was from 
the fold only ; and his offerings were the firstlings of 

" I THf l 1 m 1 l ' "W '" I " M l " > MP U mh ' «' M " ' ' . ■•< - l *■ i n ** 



9roX?.ctK y*$ ytvtuiq tJripa 'jra^i\\r > ^n Tama,— qv tutu* lOt-ov irgoTffoir, 
atea X*w. Porph. <k Abrtin. lib. Q, 
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his flock. This made the Egyptians dislike shep- 
herds ; not their occupation ; for nothing was more 
innocent or necessary. Besides, they had flocks of 
their own, and consequently people to tend them. 
But they disliked foreign ** shepherds on account of 
their different rites and customs : which hatred must 
have arisen from an intimate intercourse : for we do 
not abominate what we are little acquainted with. 
We may dislike at a distance, and disapprove : but 
this was a total abhorrence* It was a general and 
national disgust ; to promote which, many things 
must have concurred. In the first place, the Egyp- 
tians were a fastidious people from the beginning ; 
aqd held every nation but their own in low esteem. 
^BafPfcftfc ti iravrotc. 01 Aiyxmnot xoAcsri rue, {$.% <r$m 

«poyXcd<r<rHff. This contempt was carried into a dis* 
gust by the contrariety in their religious customs : 
and this still heightened and imbittered by the ty- 
ranny of the Pastor Kings, and the cruel usage 



M Scaliger differs from me in opinion about the Shepherds of 
Egypt. See Animadvers. in Euseb, Chron. pag« 18. 

«• Herod, lib. 2. cap. 158. See also lib. 2. cap. 41.— Gen. 
43. v. 32. " And they set on fcrrliim by himself, and for them by 
" themselves, and for the Egyptians that did eat with him, by 
" themselves: because the Egyptian* might not eat bread with 
" the Hebrews ; for that is an abomination unto the Egyptians. 99 
—not the eating bread, but the eating it with the Hebrew* 
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that the Egyptians experienced from them ; parti* 
cularly, when they broke down the shrines of their 
gods, and overturned their altars. Hence arose that 
fixed hatred we have been speaking of; which was 
prior to the coming of the Israelites. " For every 
"shepherd was an abomination to the Egyptians" 
before they knew Joseph : the reigns therefore of 
the Cusean kings were antecedent likewise. 



VOL. VI. N 
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OF 



THE STATE OF EGYPT 



AT THE 



DEPARTURE OF THE ARABIAN SHEPHERDS. 

IN these early times there were no large monarchies 
formed. The Assyrian and Babylonish empires, as 
they are termed, were distinct, and in reality of 
small extent. All countries seem to have been di- 
vided into petty * principalities. Every city for the 
most part had its particular king. A powerful ene- 
my had forced Egypt to unite itself under one head : 
but that grievance being removed, the people of that 
country seem to have soon lapsed again into a state 
of independency. At least they were divided ; and 
under the jurisdiction of different governors. Ar* 



1 Quemadmoditm JEgyptus, prkcis hisce temporibus, inter divtrsa% 
fatributa ut regulos, ita etium in Asm regna vttvssitna sunt angus- 
ti**ma*>—Urbes singula suae kabebant To«*px a f» Marsham. Cunon 
Chron. Sec. V. pag. 76. 

N $ 
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tapanus says, that there were many kings m Egypt 
in the time of Moses : * xoxxsc y*f tot* tuc Aiyinm 
(3a<r*AfU£iy. " One of the principal of which was 
" Palmanothes, who built JiTma or Goshen, and the 
" temple at 5 Heliopolis" But both Goshen that be 
alludes to^ and the temple at Heliopolis were built 
before the time he speaks of: and Palmanothes, or, 
as his true name was, Phamenoth, the Amenopkisoi 
the Greeks, reigned according to Manet ho before 
Moses ; being the prince who first began to distress 
the Israelite*) when as yet Moses was not bora 
And there is reason to think that the variety of go- 
vernments in Egypt was in great measure abolish- 
ed by Joseph, and the better part of the nation re* 
duced under one king. This leads me to consider a 
passage in Scripture, which the enemies of revelation 
have made a bad use of 4 and which in general has 
not been understood. The part that I allude to is 
in the 47th chapter of Genesis ; where, in the time 
of the famine, Joseph is said to have purchased the 
land of Egypt for Pharaohs I have mentioned be- 



* Euseb. Pnep. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 27- 

3 He certainly confounds the story of Joseph with that of jUo*«» 
as Manet ho and others had clone before. Scaliger, though itmakes 
against his opinion* is obliged to allow that Egypt originally was 
under the dominion of different princes at the same time: fate* 
divcrsos Reges eodtm tempore in JEgypto in diversis part&us 
rium obtinuissc, Jsagog. Chron. Can. pag«,312^ 
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fore, that this country was divided into many dis- 
tricts aad provinces called by the natives Tabir, but 
by the Greeks N^ot : which were .originally inde- 
pendent of each other. We read oiTlitban, Mem* 
phitic, Diospolitt, Tanite, BubastitQ> ai}d other 
4 kings ; whose reigns are not to be estimated by a 
series in succession, but -by synchronisms, as Mar* 
tharn and others have observed. The laud must 
necessarily have been weakened by this division of 
the supreme power : and it probably was the reason 
that the Cuseans got such easy footing, and main- 
tained themselves so long- Joseph therefore, when 
he came to have full . authority under Pharaoh, 
seems to have immediately entertained a view of 
unking the whole nation. And as there was no 
Other government, that we know of, in those times 
but that of monarchy, he. was resolved to establish 
it universally through the land ; and make every 
province subservient to one head. Artapanus speaks 
of such an establishment effected ; and says the Is- 
raelitish cihief took great pains to bring it about, in 
favour of the prince he was concerned with : for be- 
fore this the populace raised and depressed kings at 
their pleasure. . 5 T«ut« it km™ wowou x^V v t * Tfiv 



4 See Manham's +otox<»(*m JEgypti in Canon. Chronic. 
Sccul. XVI. pag. 470. 

* Apud Eusib, Praep. Evang. lib. 9* wp. 27- 
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xxQir&vEu Ca<riA«K. But he attributes tbtat* JMiuei 
Instead of 6 Joseph. Now there » reason to thiak 
that Jita^ *as very little engaged in the business of 
the nation : he seems to have sacrificed all views 
that way : and, throughout the whole account that 
he gives of himself, he appears in a private eajwct 
ty; having renounced the advantages that might 
have accrued by adoption, and retarded to the stock 
of his fethers. But Joseph, we know, was uxresttid 
with high power. 'The management of thefwhole 
realm was ifctrusted to him : 1 " only in the throne," 
says Phdraok, " will I be greater than thou*" It 
was Joseph therefore that brought about tbb weighty 
affair. He availed himself, during the famine, of 
the necessities of the people; and made them pur- 
chase their subsistence at the price of their iadepen- 



* The history of these two great men is often confounded ; not 
only by Pagan writers, but, what is extraordinary, even by Chris* 
tians. The author of the Alexandrine Cfo-onick gives the naffieef 
Sophom Phaneas or Zaphnah Paaneak to Moses, which is well known 
from Gen. 41. v. 45. to belong only to Joseph ; and makes a 
wrong application of the purport of it. To* Muv<rw, ft.tr » to iw*. 
yccya* avrov tol% tpXyyxq, oi Aiyvurnoi Yo/xSo^-f «*-%&« 'argocrviyopvovh 
• tpfAfinviTctty a a'BnK*\v$$i> /aiAAo*. pag. 178. edit. Rader. Cka* 
rcmo is guilty of the same confusion of these two persons ; as is 
Manet ho likewise. 

7 Gen. 41. v. 40. 
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dency. ■ u Wherefore shall we die," say they, " be- 
" fore thine eyes, both we and our land ? buy us and 
" our land for bread, and we and our land will be 
" servants unto Pharaoh : and give us seed, that 
" we may live, and not die, that the land be not de- 
" solate. And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt 
" for Pharaoh ; and ad for the people, he removed 
" them to cities from one end of the borders of 
IC Egypt, even to the otter end thereof." And, to 
maintain . the supreme authority in one person for 
the future, he laid them all under an obligation, when 
he gave them seed for their lands, that one fifth part 
of the produce should be ' Pharaoh's* This was a 
noble and salutary scheme, carried on with great 
policy and justice ; which was the foundation both 
of the grandeur and the perpetuity of the Egyptian 
name. There were no means of effecting this union, 
but those that were made use of; which were exe- 
cuted with great forecast and sagacity. The state 
of the Egyptians at that time may be known from 
the words before quoted : " buy us and our land for . 



• Gen. 47. v. 19, &c. 

9 Hence we find that, though there were several princes in 
Egypt* yet there was ohe of superior power, called Pharaoh ; to 
whom several princes paid more or less homage : but many were 
independent. K*» itoXKvv QmfiMvp *iy*pMtH t TlofrpMH&nz «Ca<nA*v<r* 
rm mp 'HAitfuttXw ro*»9. Chron. Fasch. pag. 63. The chref 
Monarch lived near Heliopoiis, in the vicinity of Goshen. 
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" bread, and we and our fond will be I# servants/ 
1. e. amenable, " to Pharaoh" It seems plain that 
this people must have been before independent, and 
their lands not liable to fine or taxation. They suf- 
fered, therefore no injury from what was enjoined 
them ; being only reduced, from a state of misrule, 
to be on the same levql as people of all other na- 
tions were, that lived in obedience to a king : for be- 
fore they were licentious and lawless. This distri- 
bution of land in Egypt, and the happy conse- 
quences that ensued upon it, are mentioned by the 
above cited author ; who tells us that Joseph taught 
them to separate their fields, and to distinguish them 
by proper boundaries ; which put an end to the 
many feuds and acts of violence that had before 
subsisted among them. " K«* w^rs^* *r*xrue ruv 



IO " Am not I a Philistine, and ye servants to Saul?*' that is, 
subjects. 1 Sa?n. 17. v. 8. 

" Artapanus apud Eitseb. Prsep. Evang. lib. 9. cap. 23. This 
could not have been effected by Joseph, if the kingdom had been 
still in a disunited state;- his influence could not have reached 
" from one end of the borders of Egypt even to the other end 
thereof." He therefore had reduced the people under one mon- 
archy : and it is from he»ce plain that Artapanus has mixed the 
accounts of two different persons ; and has, in the former pas- 
sage, attributed to Moses what relates only to Joseph* lie more- 
over says, that Joseph appointed a particular portion of laud far 
the priests : but* according to Moses, he meddled not with their 
lands : nor do they seem to be considerable : for the priests were 
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Aiywnwv ysoopognvTw, hot to ty\v yja^y aSiaigBtw *tv«<, 
**» to>v t\<x,T<TQvm iiro twv xf£t<r«rovwj' aSiKovpsMV' rare* 

[I&MDj^J TTpCCTQV Tt)V Tf yflp AfAfiV, fcfci O/J0K £tK<Tll[AW&C$'Al f 

ft&i m* 'sroAAtiv ^p(T£Uo/Atv»]v ytwfytjcn/AW airoTAf?ai, xicw 

tiw6? tcw a^«p«v to*? *£o*u<ni/ a7roxA^«(ro5». By this com- 
promise and establishment, which Joseph so happily 
enacted, the king was invited with the property of 
the land : but four parts out of five of the produce 
was secured to the people. All this was done for 
the general good, to which each particular in his 
turn was obliged to contribute. And this tax for 



dependent on the king, and "had a portion assigned them of 
"Pharaoh, and did eat their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; 
" wherefore they sold not their lands.— The land of the priests 
" only became not Pharaoh's." Gen. 47. v. 22. &c. In after 
times the lands ®f the soldiers, as well as those of the priests, were 
held under peculiar exemptions : the soldiers had assigned them 
each man 12 arourae, i. e. a square of 100 Egyptian cubits every 
way. Ti^stc & c$% [KaXavvfioiq] w raXe t^ct^at^fi^tva ^voicn, Aiywr- 

iKovrov'GTiiXfuv sr» AiyvGTTivi 'srxvr-n. *0 $e Aiyvtimof i sr»)%t>s rvyyjzni 
to-oq w* tw Tccfjuu. Herod, lib. 2. cap. l6\S. 12 arourae are equal 
to 0/ acres and \65 millesimals. See Bp. Cumberland on Jewish 
measures and weights, pag. lo\ Some interpret This passage 
{Gen. 47. v. 22.) in a different manner. E»<n & «to» mxvrm rs 
*tiXik> xai hvTtptvelrss y.£Tx toj> $xa\htx rxiq h jb£a»? *«* Tctiq g{«- 
r»*K» Diod* Sic. of Jhe Egyptian priests, lib. 1. pag. 46. A?X a$ 
ys Aiyyornoi ton vvv, $7} s^vr^ny, xxtx TasSpytfrKSiaqraq trfuv tay.iox\Tx\. 
Clement. Ahx. Cohort, ad Gentes. vol, 1. pag. 33. edit. Potter. 
*Ji& hi ffaipitf-K rv{lfu»,xa*>i x#fc»j> x}Jw *r*£» at&o ipo* cr$i xaTcrsxs. 
Iitrod % lib. 2. cup. -40. 
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the services of the crown, and maintenance of so 
great a monarchy, was certainly a light one. The 
removal of the Egyptians into new and different 
allotments, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, was an instance of great policy. It was the 
very thing that many ages aftet was practised by 
that consummate cpmmander Hannibal ; in which 
he was copied by the Romans. The kings of At- 
xyria are observed to have acted in the same man- 
ner. It was a sure way to prevent innovation and 
rebellion. That Egypt had originally many diffe- 
rent tribes, if not nations, we learn from Scripture; 
and that they were not all equally subordinate to the 
principal person of the land, but had their separate 
attachments and jurisdictions, I have shewn* It ap- 
pears farther from the many various and oppositecus- 
toms which prevailed among them, even to the times of 
the Romans. Each of the portions into which the 
land was cantoned out having its particular succession 
of kings ; there has arisen from it great confusion 
and uncertainty in the chronology of Egypt: which 
seems to be inexplicable. From the first peopling 
of the country I imagine this variety of governments 
to have subsisted ; which defect in the national esta^ 
blishment was in great measure remedied by Joseph: 
whence arose a very powerful monarchy, and one of 
the longest duration in history. It is not however 
meant that Egypt after the days of Joseph continued 
always uniformly under one head. It was at times 
divided, and lapsed into a kind of oligarchy: but 
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still it recovered itself, and flourished for many ages: 
and the means of such recovery, and the original 
form of their government, which they returned to, 
were owing to the primeval institutions of this great 
patriarch. " Some have thought that the memory of 
Joseph was preserved in the Egyptian rites and 
symbols, though it has been long obscured ; and that 
divine honours were paid to him. This may perhaps 
be doubtful : but thus far we may be assured, that 
every honour that a grateful people could in reasoa 
pay to a benefactor, this wonderful man deserved at 
the hands of the Egyptians. 



14 See Marsham TUkvuoifam JEgypti, ad Sec. XVI. pag. 470. 
Vjossius de Oxig. ct Progr. Idol, lib* 1. cap, 28. 
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SOME 



FARTHER ACCOUNT 



OF THE 



ARABIANS WHO RESIDED IN EGYPT. 

IT may perhaps be expected that I should say 
something of the time, when the Arabian Shepherds 
first made their migration from Babylonia ; and of 
the reasons that induced them to leave their native 
country, and betake themselves to the land of Ham. 
This is a very remote inquiry ; and both the time 
and the cause of their coming obscure. Yet there 
are means left us to trace it out to a degree, though 
not perhaps precisely ; and the grounds on which I 
shall proceed may, I think, be warranted. 

Upon the dispersion of mankind, it is observable 
that the sons of Shem had the, pre-eminence, either 
by the allotment of their great progenitor, or else by 
divine appointment : which latter is pretty plainly 
implied. Hence Elam, Aram, Ashur, and Ar- 
phaxad retired to their several provinces, which were 
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not very far removed from the place whence all set 
out ; and which for many ages retained their names. 
The sons of Japhet were removed farther ; but did 
not hesitate to obey. As to the lot of Askur, it 
seems to have been the region between the two great 
rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates ; and that particu- 
lar spot which was the centre of the general ' dissi- 
pation. But it appears that the sons of Chus, un> 
der the influence of their imperious leader Nimrod, 
stood their ground, and maintained themselves in 
opposition to the general partition. They usurped 
the lot of Ashur : and Nbnrdd, to secure what he 



* It seems, as if the design of Providence was that the three 
branches of Noah'* family should <rrvide the earth between diem ; 
that Asia was to be allotted to the eons of Shcm % Europe to Japhet, 
*f»d 4frkm to Ham, America was too remote to be then consi- 
dered. These three large continents were in great measure peo- 
pled according to this distribution. The only exception was Nim- 
rod together with his people, and the sons of Canaan ; who went 
contrary to the general allotment, and, as it seems to be implied) 
in opposition to the divine decree : which >was the reason that the 
Can&amtts and Amorit*s } and all the collateral branches, together 
with the Amabekitcs, were so particularly obnoxious, and devoted 
by the express ordinance of God to destruction for their rebellion 
and impiety. See Syncetlus. p. 45. "Ni«ti£»**to o rt? X*/x S*o; X«- 
**«*, i^i^dtoi; optoK rx Eu/a, x. t. A. taken from Euseb. Chron. p. 10. 
Vbftwpitfgfo ra Xap viof X#ra&* uriC* to** 04*01; ve Enftyxui **n;m.W 
«h noif*.@cc<; rw iVToXyv Nut, ffvv tok f£ cevre ytvopivois tQnaiv i«rr«i— 
tfj p\« Wluc&u$ y.cti l-r^m t» Navi? t^uM^gva'tf @to;, *.ou x»r» t*mK 
Ku^e<; hx rav Kf \ruv airitivx.* tok ««k Ic£#»>A rw itatpaetv yw, hxxm 
Mcna't9raQ<tmtl<eHt> gee -Additional Uetokuiks. ^ 
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bad unjustly seized upon, immediately set about for- 
tifying the count ry. He built Babylon, that famous 
city of old ; also Erech, Accad and Calnch, all in 
the land of Shinaar : which land was occupied ori- 
ginally by Ashur ; bat he was forced to quit it, and 
leave the kingdom he had laid the foundation of to 
others. * " Behold," says Isaiah, "the land of the 
" Chaldeans ; this people was not till the Assyrian 
" founded it for them that dwell in the wilderness" 
(i. e. the Ctcseans or Arabians :) " they set up the 
" towers thereof, they raised up the palaces thereof; 
€t and he brought it to ruin." And accordingly we 
are told in Genesis ; " Out of that land went fortlj 
" Ashur" that is, went by compulsion ; for all went 
out of the land originally ; but he went out of the 
place of his allotment ; and having so powerful an 
enemy to deal with, and not knowing where his en- 
croachments would end* set about fortifying in his 
turn ; and built a chain of cities, equal both in 
strength and number to thosfe that had been found- 
ed by Nimrod. He 3 " buikled Nineveh, and the 
" city Rehoboth, and Calais And Resen between 
" Nineveh and Calah : the same is a great city." 
4 Rochart and Hyde, men of most excellent learn- 



* Isaiah. 23. v. 13. % 

Gen. 10. v. 11,1?. 

Hyde chap. 2. pag. 4i* Bocltart Geogr. Sacr. pari prior, 
lib. 4. cap. 12. 
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hig, interpret this passage otherwise : and, instead 
of "out of this land wtnt Ashur and built Nineve" 
they translate it, Nimrod zvent out of this land into 
Ashur or Assyria, and built Nineve. Whether the 
original will bear this interpretation, let those de- 
termine who are sufficiently skilled in it. The chief 
objection made by these writers to the common ac- 
ceptation of the passage arises from this ; that Ashur, 
they say, is here mentioned out of his place : which 
is the most frivolous and ill grounded allegation that 
could be thought of. Nothing is more common with 
the sacred writers, in giving a list of people, than to 
introduce some little history of particular persons, 
as they mention them : of which many instances 
may be * produced. The person here spoken of is 
Nimrod, of the line of Ham; who is mentioned as 
an extraordinary character. As he trespassed opon 
Ashur, and forced him to leave the land of Shinaar; 
his history is so blended with that of Ashur, thatoae 
could not be mentioned without the other. What 
is said is so far from being introduced out of its 
place, that nothing could come in more naturally, or 
with greater propriety. It was impossible to omit 
it, without rendering the history defective. Cusk 
begat Nimrod : he was a bold and powerful man. 
He seized upon Babylon, and forced Ashur to leave 



5 See Gen. 10. v. 5. 14, 18, 19, 30. Gen. 36. v. 24, 30. 
1 Citron. 7. v. 21. 
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that country, who went out of the land, and built 
Nin&oe and other, cities. This is the. amount of it** 
and what can be more natural and proper ? These 
circumstances are not introduced as belonging to the 
history of Ashur, but of Nimrod, to which they are 
an appendage. If the genealogy oiAshur had 
been here spoken of, it might have been .excepted to 
witk more shew of propriety . But that was reserv- 
ed to its particular place* . 

We may therefore venture to accede. to the*interr 
pretation of the Bible according to our present trans- 
lation ; and say that Ashur built Nineve^ as Baby- 
lon was founded by Nimrod. The differences that 
must have subsisted between these two states are 
not recorded : but it is pretty certain that the sons 
of Ashur got possession of Babylon very early, and 
recovered the place of their original destination. It 
was in consequence of their being expelled from Ba- 
bylon, that I imagine the Cuseans went into Egypt, 
and occupied the best of the country ; to which 
they gave their name. Whether it was immediately 
upon their retreat, and at once, or at different times, 
is uncertain. Here they certainly settled; and 
buHt cities in memory of those that they left behind : 
a circumstance of all others the most natural, and 
of which w v e have many instances. Here they had 
a succession of kings, who were called the Pastor 
Kings ; for all the Cuseans were nomades or shep- 
herds. It is observable that, during their whole re* 

vol. vr. o 
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sidence in this country, they seem to have been in 
perpetual fear of the Assyrians. They had one 
king in particular that was named Solaris; who is 
represented as very cautious and vigilant ; placing 
garrisons in the most convenient places ; but espe- 
cially fortifying all to the east, for fear the Assyrians 
should form any dessign of making an attack upon 
them that way. 6 *pBf *» a tok fT«T*ltioT*T©« xar** 
Xtnruv rowoiq* (AX\if& it xou rot trgof uvar o\nv Hffakw&r* 

MffU, ITfOOf GOfXtVOq AiTGVglUVj TOTf fA£l£oi> IO , ^U#VT«f, VFOfAim 

tvAvfxiM rns avms (3a<r*Xf i«< t<p*iz. In process of time 
this people was expelled from Egypt : and it is said 
at their departure, when upon a compromise they 
were obliged to leave the country, that they were 
greatly distressed where to betake themselves, for 
fear of the Assyrians. What other nation, but the 
sons of Cushy had any reason to be afraid of the 
Assyrians ? And why should the Cuseans themselves 
be afraid of this people, unless, as I said before, 
they had been grievous aggressors ; and Babylon 
was now in the hands of their enemies ? The Assy- 
rian was for many ages quiet : they contended not 
for empire till long after : and the first acts of vio- 
lence began under 7 Pul of Nineve, and were con- 
tinued by his successors. But in these early days 
there was nothing to be feared from that quarter, 



* Maneth. apud Joseph, contra Apion. lib. J. $. 14. 
7 2 Kings. 15. v. 19. 
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except by this nation of the Cuseans, who had made 
the Assyrian their professed enemy jvfrom whose 
resentment they had fled ; and within the verge of 
whose vengeance they were afraid of returning. 
JVom all which we may conclude, that Babylon at 
this time was not in the hands of the sons of Chus. 
They must have been ejected by the Assyrians ; 
otherwise thete would have been a safe retreat for 
this people to their original place of residence : they 
might at least have put themselves under the protec- 
tion of their brethren ; so that there could have been 
tio grounds for their apprehensions. The Assyrians 
would have beep too remote to have hurt them ; as 
is evident from the situation of their country, that 
lay upop the upper part of the Tigris; between 
which and Egypt many nations intervened. The 
sons of Ashur must therefore have regained the 
place which was so unjustly held from them ; and 
were in possession of 8 Babylonia. That this was 
the case, while the Cuseans were in Egypt may, I 
think, be farther proved ; and their fears at their de- 
parture justified by a passage in the Mosaic history, 
which will give, and at the same time receive, much 
light by^ being compared with this extract from Ma- 
netho. We are informed 9 of a very early warfare, 
undertaken by four kings against many tributary 

• Ninus conquered Babylon. Diodor. Sic. lib. 2. pag. 64, 

• Gen. 14. v. 1. &c. , 

O 2 
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nations, that had withdrawn themselves from theif 
allegiance : " And it came to pass in the days of 
" Amraphel king of Shinar, Arioch king of Ellasar, 
" Chedorlaomer king of Eldm, and Tidal king of 
" nations ; That these made war with Beta king of 
" Sodomy and with Birsha king of Gomorrah, Shinab 
" king of Admah, and Shemeber king of Zeboiim y 
" and the king of J3e/tf, which is Zoar. AH these 
" were joined together in the vale of Siddirn, which 
<<N is the Salt sea. Twelve years they served Chedor- 
" laomer, and in the thirteenth year they rebelled. 
" And in the fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, 
" and the kings that were with him, and smote the 
" Rephaims in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the Zuzims 
" in Ham, and the Emims in Shaveh Kiriathaim, 
" And the Horites in their mount&ir unto El-paran, 
" which is by the wilderness ; — all the country of the 
" AmakkiteSy and also the Arnorites, that dwelt in 
" Hazezon-tamar" We have here an account of 
an early and formidable confederacy of four potent 
princes in order to make war upon their tributaries, 
and to reduce them to their pristine obedience. This 
union seems to have been no other, than a grand 
alliance of the house of Shem. The king of Elam 
was confessedly of his lineage. Arioch Melech El- 
lasar is the same as Arioch Melech al Asur, and so 
it may be read ; that is, " Ariooh king of Nineve ?' 
for both the country and the capital were called by 
that name : and Mousul, built on the ruins of Ni- 
neve, still retains it ; if we may believe modern tra- 
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Hollers, ajid especially Benj. Tudelensis, who terms it 
10 Al Assur. As to any objection, that may be 
raised to this prince's being king of Assyria, because 
he is termed Ellasar, it amounts to tiothiug. "Tig- 
lath Pul Assur is called Tiglath-pileser ; and 
Assur Adon, that is, " the great lord Assur" i$ 
termed Esar-haddon: which ispwjng to the different 
manner of writing and pronouncing words in diffe- 
rent ages ; and that variation, which will sometimes 
arise through want of vowels in the Hebrew. Et- 
lasar, like the words above, is somewhat.diversified ; 
yet is in reality the same as Arioch Melech al Asur 
or Assur 9 " Arioch the great Assyrian," the mighty 
prince of Nineve ; and answers precisely to the 
Arius, 1 * who stands fourth in the dynasties of A fri- 
canus, Eusebius, and Syncellus. Tidal king of na- 
tipns we may imagine was either of the line of Ar- 
phaxad, or of Aram : but of the two, the latter is 
the more probable, ,J Indeed it is in a manner 
confirmed by Eupolemus, who gives a particular ac- 
count of this transaction ; and mentions the exploit 



10 Benj. Tudelensis Itinerar. pag. 6l. 

" 2 Kings 15. v. 19, 29.— 19- v. 27- " Since the days of 

Esar-haddon king of Assur," Ezra. 4. v. 2. called by the Se- 
venty, Atroc£a$a,9. 

" Of this Alius see Pasch. Chron. pag, 37. His true name, 
was Thyras: he was the son of Ni?iias. 

?3 Theophilus supposes these kings to come from Chaldea and 
Assyria; but is. so confused, that little light can be obtained from, 
what l>e says. Theoph. ad Autolycum, lib, 2. pag. ifiO. 
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of Abraham in recovering his brother Lot, who had 
been taken prisoner. He tells us that, after the pa- 
triarch had settled in Canaan, this war began : and 
he mentions the Armenians, that is, the sons of 
Aram, as principals in it : that they defeated their 
enemies, and 'took many prisoners ; among others 
the brother of Abraham : that Abraham armed the 
servants of his household, and regained his brother 
and the other captives ; and in his turn took pri- 
soners the wives and children of the enemy. "'Tn- 

£ OV it Ag/A£VI8? fTTirg «T£Ufl-«i TOK $0H/*£*' yiXtJtfWTttV it X«l 

ai , Xji.Qt,\t l dTi<ra,p.iVM tov aStXfiixv aura, rov A(3f aa/x ptra 
cixiTM j3qir6ri<ravTfc, f yxf am ytvurbxi ruv axyj^aXwrKrxft.iyf^f, 
xxi twi/ 7toX£(juu)v xixjaxXuthtxi T«xva xai yvvaixa*. By 

this we find, that three of the principal branches of 
the house of Shem are represented as joining their 
forces with the king of Shinaar. Now it does not 
seem probable, that the sons of Shem should enter 
into an alliance with the chief of the family of 
Ham and Chus, who must necessarily have been 
their professed enemies. And it is still less proba- 
ble, that the house of Chus should join themselves 
to that of Shem, in order to destroy the Amalekites 
and the Amorites, and the nations of Canaan, who 
were of the same lineage,, that they were of their- 
selves, all equally descended from Ham : between 
whom one would have imagined there had subsist- 



14 Euscb. Praep. Evang. lib. J), cap. 17* 
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ed a natural alliance. We therefore can scarce sup- 
pose, that the king of Shinaar here mentioned was 
a Cusean, or a descendant from Ham. He was cer- 
tainly descended from Shem : and Babylon must 
have been at this time in the hands of the Assyrians* 
From these premises, which I submit to the reader, 
I beg leave to draw up this historical epitome. The 
kings of Elam, and of Assur seem to have called in 
to their assistance another powerful prince, who was 
of the family of Aram, a collateral branch of Shem, 
in order to extirpate their common enemy. Which 
when they had effected, and driven the sons of Chus 
from Shinaar and Babylon, they placed a king of 
their own on the throne. His name was Amraphel : 
and to secure themselves from any future insults, 
they weakened every branch of them, and obliged 
the most distant to be tributaries. And upon their 
rising in rebellion thirteen years afterwards, they in- 
vaded their country with a powerful army, and de- 
stroyed or captivated all that they engaged with. 
Among Qthers that they invaded, were the Zuzim in 
Ham, and the Emim in Shqveh Kiriathaim, and the 
Ho^itesi in mount Seir unto El-paran : likewise the 
Amorites* and Amalekites, all which were the de- 
scendants of Ham, and some of the family of Chus. 
From these circumstances laid together we may find 
out the true cause of this war, the most antient of 
any upon record ; the occasion and grounds of which 
were never, that I know of explained. It is th$ 
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same, that is alluded to by Eustbius, l * when he 
says, that the " Chaldeans came with an army against 
" the Phenicians ;" which Syncellus likewise takes 

notice of J ,6 XaAtaioi xxrx $finox«v «"f «T«u*a¥. He 

calls them Chaldeans, and Phenicians : but what he 
alludes to, is this war of the confederates : for there 
is no other mentioned in history, to which it can 
possibly be referred. The Grecians, through igno- 
rance of the places they treat of, especially if they 
are of high antiquity, seldom speak with exactness. 
Hence in this place, instead of the Canaanites, they 
have put the Phenicians ; and have substituted the 
Chaldeans for the people of Elam and Shinaar. 
What Eusebius has preserved from Eupolemus, is 
a very curious fragment, and much to the present 
purpose. He mentions Abraham by name, and is 
very particular in the most interesting events of the 
war ; but makes the sons of Aram the principals. 

Whether we may date the time of the Shepherds 
first migration into Egypt from the sera of this war, 



15 Euseb. Chronic, pag. 0,6. 

16 Syncelh pag. 153. He alludes to the same war in another 
place ; where he is more particular, and mentions the very mo- 
tives upon which it was first undertaken. He says that* after the 
death of Canaan, the family of Shew made an attack upon that 
part of the race of Ham which was in possession of Palestine, on 
account of their having usurped that country: Tui fcukv ith rn 
xoc[AU t t» & Qctfcy. |f. £T*», KoVyav atD-eSsm* xa» o» vtot re U«ft **•>*' 

IA.710A9 mfOS T4?$ VMS XfltfA W$gl TM 0£lM TUf TlccfaurWS* pag* JO. 
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I cannot determine : it might have been a century 
before. Indeed, we cannot form a judgment of the 
time when the war commenced. Thus' much, I 
think, we may be assured of, that it was undertaken 
on account of the sons of Chus, and their usurpa- 
tions : and affords good reason for their fears and 
alarms, both during their residence in Egypt ; and 
when, many years afterwards, they retired from it : 
for they were under great embarrassment at their 
departure, and knew not where to betake themselves 
for fear of the Assyrians. Now there is not upon 
record any other time in a period of above a thou- 
sand years, when the Assyrians were thus to be 
feared : nor any nation, but the Cuseans, that had 
any reason to dread them. The Assyrians and their 
allies seem to have made one great and effectual 
effort to rid them of a powerful enemy. This grand 
affair being finished, they lay quiet and peaceable 
for ages. There is no mention made of them for a 
vast interval : their name no wfyere occurs ; no 
more, than if they had been totally extinct. For 
which reason Diodorus, after mentioning some of 
their first princes, does not think it worth his while 
to give a list of those that succeeded, " because 
" they had never done any thing worthy of being 
*" recorded J 1 ' l? J*a ro pnfov vvr avrm TrewgocxSai pi/Yipus 



* Diod. Sic. lib. 2. pag. 77 ". 
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*£i«*.— ** To yxf airoXi^oy n, xai cfytXoxivivvw, x*i yu- 
ir*<Ka>#ff, avrott w owfaXtf. EvSo* yaj fpfro, ah ri aurwf 
«v fjyor rr^iKrciTo, Ov& i»f « tic &ur*f, vAw «t n waA- 
AaxiJif, x«i twv avffw 01 ywaixu&K. 

Thus much farther light may, I think, be obtain- 
ed in respect to this great occurrence : that, though 
the Cuseans were perhaps settled in Egypt before 
the sera of this war, or this concluding part of it ; 
yet there might have been from hence a great acces* 
sion to their numbers. They were probably joined 
by other nations, that took shelter in this country; 
particularly the Horites and Amalekites, who were 
driven by the same tempest, and involved in the like 
calamity. Hence arose the tradition among the 
Arabians that the ,9 Amalekites conquered Egypt 
This war had probably been of long continuance : 
and the Scripture seems to intimate as much ; though 
it gives an account of the finishing part only. There 
is, I am afraid, too much reason to think that war 
commenced, as soon as nations were constituted. 
The Scripture speaks of the king of Elam as princi- 
pal : the Assyrians have taken the chief merit of it 
to themselves : and the sons of Aram, according to 
Eupolemus, made the same claim. So early was the 
pride of conquest. It is plain from the history of 
this war, as it is given us by Moses, that some nota- 



■• Cephafcon apud Euseb, Chron. pag. 30. 

19 Al Soyuli. See Universal Hist. Book. I. cap. 3. sect. VI. 
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bie occurrences had preceded : which, not relating 
to the grand scheme of Providence that was carrying 
on, are omitted, by the divine historian. We find,, 
that great animosities had subsisted among particu- 
lar nations ; that some had been put under contri- 
butions : that they had been tributaries several 
years: which could not have been effected without 
armies taking the field, and some struggles for liber- 
ty, before such service could have been imposed. 
Josephus* and the later historians speak of this as 
a pcntapolitan war ; and consider it as carried on 
chiefly, if not solely, with the five princes of the As* 
phaltic vale. But they were but an inconsiderable 
part of it; and were taken in towards the close, 
after a grand sweep of many, and far more powerful, 
nations. 

This seems to have been the war, and these the 
conquests of the Assyrians, so often alluded to, and 
so greatly magnified by the antients : which, without 
doubt, were very considerable. The whole of these 
transactions is in general attributed to Ninus, who 
took Babylon : but the chief part may with more 
propriety be ascribed to Arioch ; of whose fame 
there are many, though obscure, traces. He proba- 
bly finished, what was begun by Ninus. He was 
called Bel Arioch, or Belus the lion, from a word 
of that signification : and by the Greeks he is men- 



*• Ant. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 9, 
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tioned under the title of BnAo* Af«o*, or Belus Mar- 
tius ; for Aj ik, Mars, is from nn, a lion. We are 
informed by Cedrenus, that one of the early succes- 
sors to " Ninus was called Thquros : that he was 
the son of Zames, the same as Ninyas : that his 
father gave him the name of Ares ; but that the 
people called him Baal, and payed him divine ho- 
nours. All which relates to Arius ; for he was the 
son of Zames. %x Msrx Nwoi/ — ®*pos rm A<nru£i&>v j3«t 
triXtvn, Txtov o irxrng avrn Zapis—A^sx *xaAfw.— - 
T«ry no AfVi TTfWTtiv ruA*j* avffiKrav o* A<rflru^io», xa* «J?0£o> 
*rfo(rxw*<n, BaaA ovo^a^ovTtc. This is a very curious 
piece of history, that Cedrenus has preserved in 
memory of this antient hero, the son of Zames, and 
grandson of Ninus : who is supposed by Xl Mar- 
sham to have been the Zsvq EvvaXm of ^Hestiaus. 
We learn from it, besides the historical account, that 
* s Belus, Bel> and Baal were properly the name of 
a deity, but assumed by men as a title. It explains 



ai Ninus, Semiramis, Zames or Ninyas, Arius. Euscb. and Syn- 
cellns. 
** Ctdren. Corapend. Historian p. 16. edit. Paris. X64-7. 
* 3 Canon Chronic, ad *ec. I. pag. S2. 
* 4 See Joseph. Ant. Jud. lib. 1. cap. 4.. 

/xa<7iv o TtfTa waTujp Z«/a>js— -Apia. "Owto? tymTo trix^o; «ro^i/**rflf« 
Chron, Pasch. pag. 3?« A*xi?$ jt*«» **» /a/pi* cvpfax™ avrots o A**"* 
T/cw. ^//ex. Strom, lib. 5. p. 567« Hence all the Persian names 
in ^rez. 
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the meaning of3"8foc fcf*K, and fivficcurSe h S'B^fog ot,\%n$, 

which occur so often in Homer : and we may learn 
from it, that the meaning of the word Arioch is 
Ouc Ares, "the mighty lion;" or, according to 
the later acceptation of it, " the great god of 
" war." 

There is a passage in Diodorus x6 Siculus, which 
relates to this war; but is mentioned in a very 
Confused manner. 'He makes Ninus very truly the 
invader of the Babylonians, but joins him with the 
Arabians, whose king he calls Ariceus : by which 
means he has perplexed both the time and order of 
history, uiriaus, or, as he is otherwise called, 
Arius was certainly an Assyrian ; and a successor 
of Ninus : and the Arabians were the very people, 
that the Assyrians attacked. The Jking of Baby* 
Ionia was, of the posterity of Nimbrod andCwsA, 
the great heads of the people called afterwards 
Arabians : for as yet there was hardly any nation 
of that name : and if there were, yet it is scarce 
credible, that they should be engaged against their 
own people, and in alliance with their enemy the 
Assyrian. When therefore it is mentioned by 'Dio* 
dorus, that Ninus marched to Babylonia, *ov <JW 
►anuovra ruv AjaCwv ir&goiXaGow, " taking with him 
" the king of the Arabians;" it should be cor- 
rected from Eupolemus before quoted, and the true 



** Diodorus Sic. lib. 2. pag. 64. 
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reading will be found tw Af */*«v, " being joined by 
u the king of Aram," his neighbour and natural 
ally. In like manner, instead of Af «C*** * 7 in another 
place, the word Af*pi«c should be substituted; 
which was doubtless the reading that occurred in 
the original history, from whence that of Diodorus 
was copied. The Greeks knew nothing of Aran 
or Aramia ; and therefore altered to Arabian and 
Arabia, what came under that article. But the 
true reading, I think, may be proved, both from 
the tenor of the Scripture history, and from the 
evidence of Eupokmus. Tidal is by the Greek, 
Scholiast called par* aw Tt*m w\*«?, and in the <&- 
maritan, the king of the Chammin: but in the 
original, " Tidal king of nations," This seems to 
be a Hebrew expression, analogous to that of 
Isaiah, %t where the country above Jordan is called 
" Galilee of the nations." It is quoted by St. 
Matthew: ^Tn Z*$n\w x*i y% Ni?(Ua«*ju,, oJw$*- 

AaOTn?, zrifttzv ra logi&w, TaXiXotiot tm cd'vw, by SOUie 

interpreted, Galilaa popuhsa. It was indeed po- 
pulous ; but that is not the circumstance intimated 
here: and it is more properly rendered in the 
English version, " Galilee of the. Gentiles" It 
was more mixed with foreigners and aliens, than 



%1 Diodorus Sic. lib. 2. pag. 64. 
«• Chap. 9. v. 1. 
n Cfcap. *. v. 15. 
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the other parts of the Jewish territories : and seems 
on that account to have been abhorred by those of 
Jerusalem, who would not allow any good thing to 
proceed from it ,0 " Search and look : for out of 
" Galilee ariseth no prophet." Josephus speaking 
of upper and lower Galilee says, that they were 
surrounded with strange tribes and nations ; " thi<n* 
*AAo<puAoK xtxuxAujCAffttt. But this was not all : they 
were certainly mixed with them; as was likewise 
Casarea, though not in Galilee. The first occa- 
sion of the war with the Romans arose from a 
quarrel 3 * between the Syrians and Jews of that 
place. It was upon the same account that Galilee 
was called by the like title in Maccabees; n Em- 

xai *u<n\q TaXiXai&s aXXofvXw : in our translation-*- 
" They of Ptolemais, and of Tyrus, and Sidon, 
" and all Galilee of the Gentiles.' 9 In conse- 
quence of this mixture the people of these parts 
were to be distinguished by their manner of speak- 
ing, either the tone or dialect. The man in the 
Gospel says to St; Peter, u xai y«g TaXiXpiog «, xat 
ij XocXicx, <r* cpQi<x&. I have dwelt upon these cir- 
cumstances; because some persons, among whom 



30 John. 7. v. 52. 

31 Joseph, de Bell. Jud. lib. 3. cap. 3. 
3 * Ibid. lib. 2. cap. 13. 

33 1 Maccab. 5. v. 15. 
*♦ Mark. 14. v. 70. 
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is the learned Grotius, have imagined that Tidal 
was king of Galilee, merely from his being termed 
" king of nations." He must at this rate have 
been a Canaanite, and at the same time warred 
upon the Canaanites, in confederacy with princes 
of another race : which is not probable. But there 
is not the least ground for the supposition. He 
was king of Aram : and his kingdom, or at least 
his army, did not consist of one people or family, 
like that of Elam or Ashur ; but was made up of 
different tribes. Some of them possibly were of the 
sons of Japhet, of the race of Tubal and Meshtck 
called afterwards the Moschi and Ttbareni ; who 
bordered upon the sons of Aram, and might be 
confederate with them. The mixture of nations in 
Galilee was in consequence of the captivity of the 
ten tribes ; and the captivity of Judah afterwards. 
It began then to admit foreigners : but in the days 
of Tidal it was occupied by the Canaanite, and 
uniformly peopled. 
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THE AMALEKITES. 

W E are informed by Manetho, that after a long 
series of tyranny and oppression the Cuseans were 
at last opposed by the joint forces of Egypt, and 
were forced to retreat before them. They were 
first discomfited by king Mhphragmuthosia, and 
driven to their city Avaris : where they were be- 
leaguered by Amosis or Thummosis, the son of the 
former prince ; who streightened them very much* 
This place, where they were shut up, is said to have 
been 10000 arouras in Circumference: which 



1 According to Strabo, vol. 2. pag. J 136. Es&pt was divided 
into provinces, toparchies, and other smaller portions, of which 
thearoura was the least. It was a square of 100 Egyptian 
cubits ; and contained 33269*76 English square feet. Herodotus, 
lib. 2. cap. 168. says, that the Calasirian soldiers had each al- 
VOL. VI. P 
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would turn out a prodigious extent. But the 
Egyptian aroura was a square superficial measure: 



lotted to him 12 arottras of fend ; amounting according to Bp. 
Cumberland to 9 English acres, and 165 millesimals, or one tenth 
of an acre, I imagine therefore, that Josephus is not understood 
in what he says ; and that the passage, apepuv ijprta. ^v^wv rv 
tri^Tfot, means a circumference, that contained so many por* 
tions of land: for it is plain, that among the Egyptians the 
aroura was a square piece of ground, a measure of superficial 
quantity, and not a measure of length and distance. They mea- 
sured great intervals by cubits and schoeni. Sir John Marsham, 
and they, who follow him, do not see what absurdities their opi- 
nion is attended with. He supposes the place of this extent to 
have been Pelusium* De Pelusio autem nullum est dubium. Mu~ 
nimentum km, omnivtn vttmti*simum--Pr<zsidTim ei impositmn eft 
militum 240000. Paulo post Manetho ponit hunc locum *(Bpt 
%Xw*a. pvpuv mv iffE£iiAiT£oih—Quodlibet quadrati latus fuerit 2500 
jugerum; area 6250000. sec. VIII. pag. 10p. This learned 
man has given an extent to Pelushtm, which not only no city, but 
few provinces were equal to*. IT we except Egypt, T question 
whether in those times there was a kingdom upon earth of that 
bigness. An aroura was 100 cubits: and if we suppose these 
cubits to be the same as the cubit of Cairo— 21 inches, 2100 
arouras, or one side of the city, amounts to 82 English miles; 
and the circumference to 328. A square of these dimensions 
could not stand in lower Egypt. Arid ^shic/n ft atay way, tlrat 
it may. be comprehended; and measure it by any cubit: still it 
will be too large for any camp, and much more for a city. Such 
an iticlosure, which is supposed to have been in the Sdhroilt 
nome, would take in not only that norac, but seven nowes at 
least out of the ten, which were in the Deltoid triangle. The 
cubit of -Cairo is properly 21.380 English inches. See ArMh 
not's Tables, pag. 66. 
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aad at is not probaJWe, that it was here intended 
for a measure ia length. When Josffpkus there* 
fore, or Manetho says, a ag$gw t%**T* p^w rw 
frf^fAtrqw ; there is grea* reason to think, that in tb$ 
original ah indosure was meant by that expression ; 
and that the square surface amounted to the nunx- 
her of arounis specified. Now 10000 Egyptian 
arouras might be a district about three miles 
square : and probably was the amount of that part 
of the province of Cushan, which was called by the 
Greeks Pkaccma : the same, that had been their 
original plaoe of residence, and which they made 
their last retreat. Hem they were closely pressed ; 
nod after a siege of some time, they were reduced 
to a state -of capitulation. The only terms, which 
the enemy would allow them, were that they should 
he perowtted to retire unmolested, if they would 
immediately jquit the country. They acceded tp 
the terms; and forthwith evacuated the land of 
Egypt, which according xo Manetho they had been 
in possession of above 500 years 5 . 

.1 hfrve mentioned, how gre^t their alarms were 
m respect to the Assyrians, during fcbeir abode in 
Egypt. As they formed a large tody at their de- 
parture, they were still ,afraid, that they might 
— , . * .. ■ ~ Jin - ■ - — r - * — 

* Josephus contra Apion. lib. 1. $. 14. 

* In the term of 500 years, r imagine, is cowptehenicd the 
timeei the twofold raoe of Shepherd v\£gypt, though not dis- 
tinguished by Manetho. 

*2 
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awaken the jealousy of their antient enemies ; espe- 
cially, as every step they took, they advanced 
towards them. They therefore do not seem to 
have proceeded far; and there is great reason to 
think, that they took up their residence among the 
Amalckites, and the sons of Caphtor in 4 Phitistim, 
and among the nations upon the Red Sea : from 
whence they extended themselves to the remoter 
parts of Arabia. The Arabians call the people, 
who conquered Egypt, Atnalekites : and there were 
probably many of that tribe among them. This 
nation has been by many represented as the de- 
scendants from Esau ; being reputed the posterity 
of Eliphaz his firstborn, who had * Amalek by 
Timna the Horite. This is one of those strange 
suppositions, for which there is no accounting. Yet 
it is Mr. Sale's 6 opinion, and in some degree the 
opinion of the learned 7 Reland. But it is intirely 



4 PoUmo, stiled ZTuXoxoura, who lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, and is quoted by Africanus, affirms that some forces 
withdrew out of Egypt, and settled in Palatine upon the borders 
of Arabia, in the time of Apis the son of Phoroneus. Euseb* 
Pracp. Evang. lib. 10. cap. 10. Marsham supposes this to have 
been 272 years before the Exodus* 

5 Gen. 36, v. 12. 

• Universal History. Book. I. chap. 5. sect. 5. 

7 Amalec ipse, phtyp, vnde it gentis et terra nomen deftuxit, 
uepos erat Eeavi exjilio Eliphaz et concubind Thamnd. Palaestina. 
Jib. J. cap. 14. 
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groundless. The Amalekites were a very antient 
nation ; and engaged in the first warfare, that is re- 
corded. They were far 8 prior to Eliphaz, or to 
Esau: and were a people before the birth of A bra* 
ham. Their name occurs very frequently in the 
sacred writings ; which renders their history very 
plain : and when they are represented as attacking 
the children of Israel in Rephidim, they are parti- 
cularly distinguished from the posterity of Esau. 

9 " And the Lord said unto Moses, Write this for 
" a memorial in a book, and rehearse it in the ears 
" of Joshua : for I will utterly put out the re- 
" membrance of Amalek from under heaven.— 
" The Lord hath sworn, that the Lord will have 
" war with Amalek from generation to generation.'* 

10 " Remember what Amalek did unto thee by the 
u way when ye were come forth out,of Egypt. — 
" Thou shalt blot out the remembrance of Amalek 
" from under heaven; thou shalt not forget it." 
Not so with Edom : he is more respected and dis- 
tinguished : and strict injunctions were given, that 
be might not be molested. " " Command thou 
" the people, saying, Ye are to pass through the 
" coast of your brethren the children of Esau, 



1 Clerki Comment, in Pentateuch, ad Gen, 14. v. 7. tt Num. 
24. v. 20. 

* Exod. 17 • v. 14, 1& 

■• Deutcron. 25. v. 17, ifl. 

•» Ibid, 2. v. 4, a, &c. 
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u which dwell in Seir ; and they shall be Afraid of 
" you : take ye good heed unto yourselves there* 
" fore.— Meddle not with thetn : 8cc." " cl Thou 
" shalt not abhor an Edofnite ; for he is thy bro- 
" ther." How is it possible, that these thing* 
could be said of one and the same people ? and 
they must have been the same people, if* the Ama* 
Itkites were from the firstborn of Esati. They 
must likewise h&ve been a very recent -nation!, 
whereas the Amalekites Are spoken of as of antient 
date. For when the Israelites pitched in the plains 
Of Moab, Amalek is mentioned as u ,4 the first of 
** the nations/' though the time was to come, when 
he was to " perish for ever." The prince* of this 
nation were Called A gag, from whence the pfeople 
were denominated Agagites ; a name no ways ap- 
plicable to the sons of Edom : and thfeir kingdom 
Vras so powerful, that it was prophesied of the house 
of Israel, 4 " his king shall be higher than A gag : 
" and his kingdom shall be exalted." The good 
bishop Cumberland, among others, takes much 
pains to set all this aside ; merely because there 
was a mati in aftertimes, wbofce name was Amalek. 
He takes it for granted, Without the least evidence 
to support him in his notion, that this person gave 



iit m .-» 



,a Deuteron, 23. v. 7. Numbers, 26. Vi 14, &c. 
13 Numbers. 24-. v. 20. 



«* Ibid. v. 7. 
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name to a nation, which is mentioned some cen- 
turies before his birth, ls ** Amalek was the first 
" of the nations ; that is," says the bishop, " one 
" of the earliest plantations : and accordingly we 
" find An\alekites named by prolepsis among the 
" people invaded by Chederlaomer, Gen, 14. 7. 
" and placed about Kadesh and Hdzezon-tamar, 
" which lay within the Horites territory, Amalek^ 
" Esau's grandchild, was not then born : but that 
"' country in Moses's time being under Amalek } s 
" posterity, is called Amalek : and so I conceive 
" that Balaam meant, that the kingdom, which in 
" his time was under Amalek, was an antient 
" kingdom even before Amalek was born." What 
unnecessary pains are here taken to perplex a plain 
and precise piece of history ! At this rate, what 
ean we depend upon for a certainty ? what is ther? 
eo express and determinate, but may be set aside by 
this evasive manner of interpretation ? According 
to the bishop's notion, all is to go for nothing, that 
Moses has here told us. When Chederlaomer smotq 
the country of the Amalekites, there was no such 
people. When the prophet looked on Amalek an4 
said, Amalek was the first of the nations, it was 
only by anticipation ; for the Amalekites were not 
in being at the time alluded to : so that it related 
to another people. But with due deference to this 



15 Origines Gent. Antiquissim*. pag, 13$U 
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excellent prelate, this is a dangerous way of pro- 
ceeding; as we can never at this rate have any 
sure grounds to go upon. A plain narrative is 
hereby embarrassed; and we are robbed of that 
confidence, which we may implicitly repose in the 
words of Moses. How does it follow, if a person 
chances to be of the same name, as a nation or 
tribe, that he must necessarily be the father of that 
tribe or nation ? or at least, that he must give name 
to that body of men, and to the country, which 
they possess ? It is notorious that there are innu- 
merable instances to the contrary* Yet upon such 
a notion, backed with no show of authority, is this 
hypothesis founded ; and the plain evidence of the 
sacred writer set aside. Thus we balance a feather 
against a talent of gold, and blindly fancy that it 
preponderates. The Amalekites were certainly a 
people of the highest antiquity. The founder of 
this nation, according to the Arab historians, was 
the fifth from l6 Ham. Noah, Cham f Aram or 
Aran, Hutz or Uz, Ad called Aad, Amalek, Ad 
the father of Amalek is reported to have been a 
person of great renown. His ,7 name appears to 



, ,6 Relandi Palasstina, lib. J. cap. 14. 

17 Ad signifies both a prince and a deity. In Phenkia they 
called the sun Adad and Achad: the former is translated from 
Sanchoniatho Bol<t&&v$ ficccrfaat, th? king of kings : the latter is Uc 
or Ouc Ad, a title which I have sufficiently explained. See 
Euseb. Praep. Eyang. lib. 1. cap. 10; and Voss. de Orig. et 
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have been after his death taken by many ,8 princes 
as an honourable title. The Horitcs of Seir, 
whence Eliphaz took Timna his concubine, seem to 
have been of the Amalekitish race : arid, as it is 
usual in families to keep up the memory of their 
forefathers by calling some of the posterity by their 
names ; so among the sons of Seir the Horite we 
find the names of two of AmaleUs ancestors re- 
tained : which in some degree may authenticate 
this genealogy, that- the Arabians present us with.. 
The sons of ' 9 Dishon, who was the son of Seir, 
were Uz and Aran : which being the names of two 
of Amalek's ancestors seem to point out that the 
Horites were of the same original. It is to be ob- 
served, that this Seir the Horite, with whose family 
the sons of Edom seem to have made a close alii • 
ance, is distinguished in a particular manner by 
Moses : for he is the only person, not immediately 
of patriarchic descent, that has his posterity in its 
different branches recorded. 
Ham we find in many instances was pronounced 



Progr. Idololatr. lib. 1. cap. 22. Macrobius Saturnal. lib. 1* 
cap. 23. gives a different interpretation. 

18 Hadad, Bedad, Benhadad, Hadadezer. One of the chief . 
cities upon the Red Sea near Midian was Adad. Ptolemy, lib. 6\ 
All these names seem to have been compounded from Ad, and 
Add* Hadad an Edomite is mentioned 1 Kings. 11. v. 14. Sqe 
Pocock's Specimen Hist. Arab. pag. 2. with his note at pag. 35. 

19 Gen. 36. v. 28. 1 Citron. 1. v. 42. Gen. 36. v. 20. 
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C£am, and probably Chem : as several places, that 
took their name from him in Egypt, were ealled 
10 Chemnm* Hence it is, that in the above gene- 
alogy, some have by mistake altered hi* name to 
Shem, and supposed Amalek to be descended from 
that branch of Noah : on which account the name 
of Chus is likewise omitted. This mistake ap- 
peared more plausible from Aram being the next in 
order ; as Shem had a son of that name. " Fuih 
que Aadfitius Aramiyjffius Semi, Jilius Noa. But 
there is reason to think, that the true name of this 
person was Aran : and it was Chem ovX&pm that 
was the ancestor of the people spoken of: and next 
to him was Chus, though omitted in the recital. 
This mistake in mentioning one of the sons of Noah 
for another occurs too often. In the Paschal 
Chronicle, Chus is said to be the son of Shm : 
%x $ * rm fvXnq t# Ju/t*, X*f owfum x, r, A. for X*/a Of 
X»]». In like manner Syncellw; %it lrm it ort h 

Xa,\S<x,M oltto ts Hi/a xctrotyovTM, t% m i £&£$#[*. It 

should have been «*•• t* Xnp, or X*/*, He mistook 
Shem for Cham ; and in consequence of it has made 
Abraham a CJmldean by blood as well as by 
country. 



*° See page 102. note 6. 

** Eutychii Annates, interpr. Pocockio. torn. 1. pag. 60. 
** Ckton. Fasch. pag. 3*. See Vosrius de Orig. et Progr. 
Idol. lib. 1. cap. 24. 
* 3 Syncelli Chron. pag. 9S. 
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There is another passage in the Paschal Chro- 
nicle, as erroneous as the former. H Ex, Ss ms avrne 

Nwi gyswufifl xa* aveQ&vn OLvSgusros yiyoivTQytvns, oyopxri 

Kjoyoj. The person he alludes to, is Nimbrod, 
whom he represents as of the line of Shem ; and 
makes Shem the eldest of the sons of Noah : whose 
posterity he says conquered Syria. But Syria they 
had by allotment : and Shem was not the eldest ; 
for the Scripture mentions him as the brother of 
Japhtt the elder. 

These mistakes, though very capital, occur fre- 
quently in the later Greek historians : particularly 
in John Malala, and writers of his stamp. One 
instance will give an idea of his merit, as it contains 
a complication of blunders. 15 Ev $s roi; x? 0¥0 ^ T * 

N«fa^». €( In the days of Abraham, Naracho 
" was king of the Assyrians, who was of the fa- 
" mily of. Shem:" — instead of, A*ywn«ir i «x t»ic 
Wis m Xa/A N^« ; " Necho, of the race of Ham, 
" was king of Egypt." His meaning in this pas- 
sage cannot be mistaken ; and the whole of it must 
relate to Egypt : for he mentions the history of 
Joseph; and absurdly says, that Naracho's cook 
bought Joseph of the Saracens. 



14 Chron. Pasch. pag. 92. 

** Malala Chron. pag. 71. Oxon. 1691. 
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OF 

SOME ATTEMPTS 

! 

OF 

THE CUSEANS UPON EGYPT, 

AFTER THEY HAD LEFT IT. 

.AFTER the retreat of the Cuseans from Egypt, 
they seem to have, soon recollected themselves; 
and in the next reign they again invaded the 
1 country. This shews, that they did not betake 
themselves to any considerable distance. They 
had a hard struggle for thirteen years ; when for- 
tune declared against them ; and they were obliged 
finally to retreat. The Egyptians, provoked at 
.this unexpected inroad, resolved to be aggressors in 
their turn; and accordingly levied an army, and 
attacked the Cuseans upon their own * ground. 
This war is termed by the Greeks the war against 
the Ethiopians : under which name I have shewn 



1 Manetho apud. Joseph, contra Apion. lib. 1. §. *6\ 97* 
* Chron. AUxandr. ad annum XXXI Mosis. pag. 148. 
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that they always mention the Ctcseans. It is pro- 
bable, that the Israelites had some share in it. 
The sacred writers say nothing of this affair; it 
being a circumstance not at all relating to the 
grand scope and purpose of the Scriptures; but 
belonging rather to the Egyptian history, than to 
that of the sons of Israel. Artapanus however 
and 5 Josephus mention, that the conduct of this 
war was intrusted to Moseys ; and they are followed 
in tliis history by Cedrenus and Zonaras. They 
tell the particulars of it: that * Moses passed a 
desert to attack the Ethiopians ; which desert was 
full of serpents : that he came up to them, and de- 
feated them ; and afterwards married a daughter of 
a prince of the country. These Ethiopians were 
certainly oriental : and though the circumstances 
are somewhat obscure ; yet the desert, which he 
passed to the attack, and the wife, he married, who 
was a Cusean, the daughter of a prince of Midian, 
poiut out the enemy, he was engaged with, and cer- 
tify the particular race. He could not attack these 
Ethiopia?is } as they are styled, without passing a 
desert ; and though other wilds might abound with 



3 Antiq. Jjud. life. 2. icap. 10. 

4 This piece of history is rejected by Theodoret, Interrog. 22. 
in Num. but without reason. If we admit nothing for truth, but 
whatis iu the Soripttiw, we shall Abridge ourselves of many and 
great h«f ps towards their illustration. 
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venomous reptiles, yet the Arabian ' sands were 
particularly famous *>n that account. *" Beware 
" that thou forget not the Lord thy God," said 
Moses to the Israelites, u which brought thee forth 
" out of the land of Egypt, from the house of 

* bondage ; Who led thee through that great and 
u terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, 

* and scorpions, and drought, where there was no 

* water." It was a part of this same wilderness, 
which Moses passed with his army : and they were 
the Cusean and Amalekitish 7 nations, which he in- 
traded. Tins was perhaps one reason, why the 
Amalvkites, when the children of Isrstei afterwards 
we passing the wilderness of Sin, fell unexpect- 
edly on their rear, and harassed them in their march ; 
so tliat they brought them ill prepared for it to a 
'pitched battle. And long after, whilst the nation 
vX Amakk existed, they took every opportunity of 
confederating against the people of Israel, and dis- 



8 Of these sands and the serpents in them, see Strabo, vol. 2. 
pag. 115.5. Prosper Alpinus de morbis ^gyptiorum, lib. 4. 
cap. 9. Lucan, lib. 9. Herodotus, lib. 2, cap. 75. and Pliny. 

** Deut.S. v. 11, &c. 

* Zonaras supposes, that they were the occidental Ethiopians, 
with whom Moses was engaged; and that he took their capital 
Saba. lib. 1. cap. 12. But Saba, were this circumstance true, 
was well known toliave been a city in Arabia felix, and apper- 
tained to the Ethiopians of the east ; that is,t© the Arabians. 

• Exod. 17. v. 8. 
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tressing them every way : till they were theirselves 
reduced to the last extremity by Saul and David; 
and finally ruined by Hezekiah king of 9 Judah. 
Nor did their inveteracy cease with their nation : 
as long as any survived of the old stock, wherever 
scattered and removed, they still contrived mischief 
to the Jews : and at one time were well nigh reta- 
liating all, that they had suffered from them : the 
whole of the surviving race of Israel being brought 
to the very brink of ruin by the wicked suggestions 
of ,0 Hainan, who was an Agagite. The danger 
was so imminent and immediate, and the mischief 
so narrowly escaped ; that the Jews still hold an 
annual feast in commemoration of their great de- 
liverance. 

I have more than once taken notice of the alarms 
and anxiety of the Cuseans, while they were in 
Egypt As soon as they were departed, the Egyp- 
tians seem to have lapsed into the same suspicions 
and fears. It is remarkable, that Joseph, in his first 
interview with his brethren in Egypt, repeatedly 
tells them that they are spies. " " Ye are spies ; 
" to see the nakedness of the land ye are come." 



9 Saul defeated the AmaleJcites, 1 Sam. 14. v. 48. & chap. 15. 
David defeated them, 1 Sam. 30. v. 11, &c. 2 Sam. 1. v. 1. 
Hezekiah finally ruined them, 1 Chron. 4. v. 39, &c. 

■• Esther 3. v. 8. 

11 Gen. 42. Y. 9- 
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And, ** "That is it that I spake unto you, saying, 
<c Ye are spies f, . w Although he knew them, and 
only affected to speak in this manner, yet it must 
be imagined, that he spoke the language of the 
times ; and that such suspicions and jealousies were 
not uncommon among the Egyptians. Now almost 
all nations in those days, particularly those of Ca- 
naan, who were the nearest, were so small and cir- 
cumscribed, that it was impossible they could give 
uneasiness to so powerful a kingdom, as Egypt 
H In AsiA regna vetustissima sunt angustissima.— 
Urbes singula suos habebant rom^ac t$ Strabo 

Says the same : Ton-aAajov /*$¥ ovv qi Af a&o* x&$' *vrs? 
tfiariMvovro TrafairAuww?, <Za"GTtg x&t tuv aXAwv txarn 

ircAiw tw Qomxifav. One prince of that country, 
and of no great extent of province, is said to have 
had seventy vassal kings ,6 . A people so numerous, 
and every way so secured as the Egyptians, (Juow 
poAof TrcurrocxoStit AiyvBTos) could not have enter- 
tained any fears about such puny states. Their 
jealousies and alarms must have been on account of 
some more powerful enemy, whose strength, and 
whose hostile inclination they had experienced. In 
short, it could be no other nation than the Cu- 



t% Gen. 42. v. 14. 

13 See Cumberland?* Sanchoniatho. pag. 384. 

14 Marsham. Canon. Chron. sec. v. pag. 7& 
11 Strako. vol. 2. pag. 1094. 

* Judges. 1. v. 7. 
VOL. VI. Q 
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scans; who were in the vicinity of Egypt, and 
always ready to take every opportunity to molest it, 
By this means wo may explain the words of J* 
scph; which undoubtedly were not thrown out al 
random; but had some allusion to the times, and 
were uttered with a particular reference to the cir- 
cumstances of the country. 
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OF THE 

BDOMITES AND PHENICIANS. 

AfRICANVS 'styles the shepherds, that were in 
Egypt y Phenicians : by which circumstance many 
have been misled. This I wonder at: for though 
there is a difference in the name of the people, yet 
one and the same nation is meant. The true Phe- 
nicians were the sons of Esau y who was called 
i Edotn: and they settled first at mount Seir; and 
upon the Red Sea, which received its name from 
them. Both Phoinic and Edom signify red; which 
the Greeks changed to Erytkrus, a word of the 
same meaning. They appear to have been a very 
great and knowing people : and though there are 
no annals of their nation remaining ; arid their his- 
tory is very obscure ; yet so far we may learn in 
general, that they were very rich and powerful; 
carrying on an extensive traffic in the sea, which 
they lived upon, and a grfeat way farther ; engross- 
ing all the trade of the east. Their character must 
have been very respectable : for the prophets men- 



1 Genesis 25. v. 30. 
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tion * " T£he wise men Out of Edom, and undcr- 
" standing out of the mount of Esau ; And thy 
" mighty men, O Teman." l " Concerning Edom, 
" thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Is wisdom no more 
" in Teman ? is counsel perished from the prudent ? 
" is their wisdom vanished ?" And so truly noble 
and royal do they seem to have been, that the pro- 
phet Isaiah borrows his ideas from their supposed 
dignity and appearance; when he mystically de- 
scribes our Saviour in his state of manhood, making 
his glorious advances upon earth. 4 " Who is this 
" that cometh from Edom, with dyed . garments 
" from Bozrahf this that is glorious in his ap- 
" parel, travelling in the greatness of his strength? 
" I that speak in righteousness, mighty to save/ 
This people in process of time got possession of 
Tyre and Sidon, and the adjacent . country ; which 
was called from them Phenicia : but how early 
they settled here, is uncertain. They sent out 
many colonies : and traces of them are to b$ found, 
as far as Gades and Tartessus. Herodotus men- 
tions, that they came originally from the Red Sea. 

5 "Outoi h it $«iwxf ; Td waAaiw Oixio*, «S fturoi Xtyzin, 
sun Tit Eg\&fy ^aAacro-y* tvtittntv it vwtf&avrte tu? 2«{tus 



* Obadiah v. 8, 9- 

3 Jeremiah 49. v. 7. 

4 Isaiah 63. v. 1. 

5 HerodotusMb. 7' cap. SJ. 
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x%% Ej uftfuc xiXcijaiMW S'aXao'fl-Jic afl-jxcjuivKf. But the 
best account of them is in the poet 7 Dionysius; 
who celebrates them for their ingenuity and, know- 
ledge ; mentions the chief places where they set* 
tied; and speaks of them, as the first merchants 
upon the earth ; 

f O* 3\ <£\is tyyuf torn*, tvwvftw $omxis 9 
Twv i* avifoov yti/tti; oi Ef uOf «*o» yiyxactv, 

JC*4 $ot£vv wgounw ar^w ttio^hv «p{a<nrai>T#. 
"O* r IoTrfjv, hum Tec£&y 9 H\cui* r iwctim 9 

By{3Xov r' ctyw<*\w 9 xa* £»JWa flpvOifAWflw. 

Those, who settled at GWe$ and the remoter parts 
of Spain, carried thither many memorials of their 
original country ; particularly the name of JEdom, 
•by translation Erythra, which they conferred on 
that part, where, they inhabited ; and especially on 
an island, mentioned by Pliny 9 . Erythia dicta 



6 Herodotus lib. l f cap. 1. 

* Iiifir)y. v. 905, 
. g Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. f. cap. 22. St rob, vol. 1. pag t 257. 
Jfest. Avieni Orbis Terr. Descr. v. 1063. 

fli Rubrq a littore quondam 
Muf avert domos. Quam [mtvlam] 

Tyrii a Rubro profecti mari Erythram ntminarunt. Sofif. cap, 2§. 
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est, quoniam TyrH, aborigines eorum, orti ab Ery- 
thrao tnari ferebantur. The original Phcnicians 
therefore were the people of Edotn ; who lived near 
the Arabians and Amalekites, and intermarried 
with their families, and are often confounded with 
them. They seem to have carried their knowledge 
with them, wherever they settled; and there are 
continued allusions in Scripture to their wisdom and 
experience. 9 " And Hamath also* shall border 
" thereby; Tyrus and Zidon, though it be very 
" wise." The Carthaginians are represented as a 
knowing and politic people. It is remarkable, that 
their chief city Carthage was originally called 
Bosra, the name of the capital of Edom. Their 
language too was a *° dialect of the Hebrew : and 
the above city is said by Philistus to have been 
built by E$or> to whom he subjoins one Carchedon 
df Tyre. " K»^nicv» qm^i 4>i\iros *rw$nvcu wbto e£«j * 
%%\ Ka^uJovo? twv Tuj \w. Possibly Spain might re*- 
ceive the name of Iberia from them ; who,, when 
they settled in the parts particularly so called, were 
distinguished by their most ancient family name 
H3P Ebrcei. The original name of the river Iberus 
seems to have been the Eber y called at present 
Ebro. They settled in many parts of this country, 



9 Zcch. 9. v. 2. 

10 Plauti Poenulus. Act. 5. See. 1. Bockart Geogr. Sacr. pa» 
post. lib. 2. Cap* 1. 

" Suseb. Chroa. Can. pag. 31. 
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but chiefly, as I have shewn, war Gades : and it i* 
observable, that here was the principal seat of the 
Iberi, placed by Stephanus Byzantinus *{<* rm? 
tffi*xXi»AK rttfc**? ; and mentioned by Dkmysius in 
the same situation, • 

The Iberians therefore appear to have been the 
same nation as the Erythreans Or Edomites ; who 
came from Tyre, and were generally mentioned by 
the name of Phenicians : yet lost not their original 
gentile* name from Heber ; but were at tim« 
aernied Eberi, or Iberi, according to the Gretift 
manner of expressing it. The chief citjr of this 
country is at this day called Ebora; and is near 
the antient Gades. So wide did this active people 
Extend themselves: and they were for ages very 
powerful ; ; till by degrees rfhey were weakened in 
every part, and insensibly sunk into oblivion. In 
the time of the Greeks the Arabians were in pos- 
session of Edem, the original country of the Phe- 
mci&ns ; add retain it to this day. Hence it is 
that they have been mentioned as coming from 
Phtnicia ; and sometimes called Phenicians. Such 
misnomers are very common in the writings both of 
Greeks and Romans. The land of Israel was called 



»• IIifMjy. v. 2S2. 
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Judea, Syria, Idumea, Phenicia, Palestine: yet 
were they all distinct countries. %i Philo the Jew 
calls the Amalekites, who attacked the Israelites, 
Phenicians: and the Amalekites were Arabians. 
So that there need not be any difficulties raised, if 
we find the Cuseans represented under that deno- 
mination, 

Bochart tries to invalidate these accounts of the 
Phenfciam; and will not allow, that they came 
from Edom and the Red Sea. He quotes every 
author, that I baye above mentioned, and particu- 
larly Herodotus; but set£ aside their evidence: 
and the reason, which bp gives, is very exlraordi- 
nary. ^Tameq e# ScripturA constat Phoenices esse 
pvToxtovHSf ft statirn h prima ilia terrarum divmone 
patrern illoruw, Chanaanem in Chanan«tam se con* 
(ulisse. Sed Jyd#os, qui, $um in terris Mart 
Rubrq viciqis diu err assent, Phcmices partem in* 
vaserunt, P.hcenjqtm nomine potuit signijicare He- 
rodotus. He says, u it is manifest, that the Phe- 
" nicians were aborigine* ; that Canaan wap the 
11 father of then* : and t|^a( h? came into the 
" country, which they possessed, immediately ypon 
" the dispersion : w all which he advances upon the 
authority of the Scriptures. What he meptipns of 
Canaan, atid pf the Canaanites, is very true ; but 



■* Phil. Jud. 636. and 1 15. edit. Mangey. 
}♦ Qeogr. Sacr. pars poster, lib* 1. cap.43« 
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in respect to the Phenicians he plainly begs the 
question. They are so far from being represented 
in Scripture as the descendants of Canaan ; that 
the Old Testament does not once in the whole 
course of its history mention 1 their name. And as 
to the Jews being meant by Herodotus, when be 
speaks of the Phenicians coming from the Red 
Sea, there are no grounds for such a surmise. * He- 
rodotus, it seems, might call them Phenicians, 
who, when they had been a good while in the vici- 
nity of the Red Sea, invaded part of Phenicia. 
The country, which they invaded, was Canaan: 
and should we agree to substitute the name of Phe- 
nicia in lieu of it, which is not allowable, yet eved 
this can never authorize the inferences, which are 
made. Herodotus is at this rate guilty of a two- 
fold mistake: first in supposing the Jews to have 
been Phenicians, because they invaded a country, 
afterwards so called: and secondly for imagining 
that they came originally from the Red Sea, because 
ip their retrpat from Egypt* they were a good 
while in its neighbourhood. Is there in this notion 
the least show qf probability ? Bochart mentions 
a particularly learned person, >vho differed from 
him, and asserted, that the Tyrians were originally 
from Edom ; to \yhich he answers— puto id gratis 
assert, et sine authore idoneo ; If — for this tnigra- 



** Bochart* Geogr. Sacr. pars posterior, lib. 1. cap. 43. 
j>*g. 683. 
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Hon of the Edormtes there is no good voucher. 
Strange ! when so many writers are quoted for it 
by himself ; some of whom are of the very first 
rank. I will transcribe them in bis own words, as 
they stand at the top of the page :—iia tradunt 
Herodotus, et in StrabOne mmnulli, et Diomfsius 
Periegetes, Festus, Priscianus, Plinius, Solinus, 
StephcDius : to which may be added Trogus and 
Diodorus Siculus, whom he quotes for it in another 
16 place. AH these are *et aside with ,7 Herodotits 
at their head, though he had been in Phemcia, and 
visited Tyre, and must speak from knowledge, ob- 
tained upon the l8 spot» What is extraordinary, to 



Stephanus in Azoto. t«vtu> i*Tw«r Ik tw twowiXOofiw Mr 

■ Hi Rubro a ftttofe quondam 

Mutatere demos. Festus, 

Tyrii a Rubro mari profectu Solinus. 

,fl Bochart. Geogr. Sacra, pars posterior, lib, 4. cap. 34. 
pag. 301. Pars prior, lib. 1. cap. 43. 

17 Herodotus, lib. 1. cap. 1. pag. 1. 

*• Bochart imagines, that Herodotus did not get his inforw 
ma'tion from the Tyrians, but from the records of Persia: but he 
does not attend to the words of the historian, nor quote him 
quite fairly. He leaves out, what related to Persia ; and joins 
two sentences, which were originally independent. The words of 
Herodotus are not— The Persians say, that the Tyrians came front 
the Red 5«a.— but— The Persians maintain, that the Phenicians 
were tie cause of the differences, which subsisted between the 35*f- 
ropean and Asiatic nations : for the Phenicians coming from the 
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all this positive evidence on one side Bochart has 
nothing to oppose but the doubts and scruples of 
^StrabOj who was not quite satisfied, whether the 
antient Tyrxans were not a colony from Greece. 

In another place Bochart puts a question to this 
purport : Why it happens, if the Phenkians were 
the descendants of Canaan, that the Greek writers 
never speak of tbem as such ; nor call them by this 
family name ? To whieh Bochart returns no very 
satisfactory answer. *°" Respondebo Chananaos 
" puduisse sui nominis, et desiisse sic appeltari, 
u propter anathema coniortum in patrern suum 
" Chanaan." Whence does the learned Bochart 
obtain this knowledge ? how was it possible for him 
to arrive at it, if it were true ? But it is certainly a 
most improbable notion. All nations, but the Is- 
raelites, were in great uncertainty about their ori- 
ginal : and there is no more reason to think that 
the Canaanites were acquainted with the true his- 
tory of Ham and Canaan, than the Ionian* and 
Greeks were with that of Javan and Elisha. Be- 



Red Sea, $c. first ventured upon long voyages. This makes a 
wide difference in the narration. This latter part is no more an 
history borrowed from Persia, than the stories of 7o, and Eurtpa 
are, which are joined with it, and are mentioned in the same 
sweount. Bochart supra. See Herodotus, lib. 1. at the Ins- 
ginning. 

'• Strabo. lib. 1. pag. 73. 

*° Geogr. Sacr. pars prior, lib. 4. cap. 34. 
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sides, how strange it is to suppose, that tbey should 
admit this gentile name from the general dispersion 
of mankind ; that is, at least for twelve or fourteen 
hundred years ; and then in the time of the Greeks 
become of a sudden ashamed of it, and lay it aside I 
It would certainly have been ah unnecessary pre- 
caution, at whatever time their acquaintance com- 
menced : for the Greeks, if it had been continued, 
would have been never the wiser ; nor have found 
out the history annexed to it. It was an account, 
1 1 believe, too antient for the natives themselves to 
have been acquainted with. They looked up to 
Belus and Chronus for their ancestors : and held 
Ogus and other " heroes for their founders, of a 
very uncertain original \ their notions not being 
uniform. For they were a trading people, and the 
Tyrians particularly a mixed multitude. The trade 
of this place, as well as government, was at last en* 
grossed by the sons of Edom, who were called Phoi- 
nic, and entailed that name upon the country. 

That I may complete this argument, I beg to 
know, if the Canaanites were ab origine Pheni- 



xt Such as Demaroun and Mdicarthu*. Ty & AnfMtp™ y»*Ta» 
MiA»«*gfof , £ «** *H{*xAdc. Eiucb. Praep. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. 
Eustbiu* mentions likewise one Dasanaus, Chron. Canon, inter* 
prcte Hieron. ad num. CCCCXCVIII. which seems to be the 
same name as the Dorsanes of Hesychim. At^ra^, o *H£**A»»« 
ir*Z hh*. See Vossiw de Orig. et Progr. Idololatr. lib. 1. 
cap. 22. 
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chins, how it comes to pass, that the sacred' writers" 
are silent on this head, who are so particular about 
the history and original of the sons of Canaan? 
And as they are silent in respect to this piece of 
history, I should be glad to be informed, wheftce 
the learned Bochart gets his intelligence? The 
same demand may be made upon bishop " Cumber- 
land ; who takes this point for granted, and in 
consequence of it makes the Shepherds, who in- 
vaded Egypt, Canaanites; and builds largely upon 
this notion. The greatest part of the country of 
Canaan was seized upon by the Israelites, and the 
natives . almost extirpated. 'Those, who remained 



4 * It is true, in the remains of Sanchoniatho we are told, that 
Chnaa, or Canaan, was the father of Phoinix or the Phenician* 
But it must be considered, that these are not the real words of 
this writer, but a Greek version : where the translator, instead of 
the word Canaanite, which was not familiar to him, has substi- 
tuted a name with which he was better acquainted. It cannot 
possibly be supposed that Sanchoniatho, when lie speaks of Ca- 
naan, who was the true father of the Canaanite, and where he 
must naturally allude to the patronymic, should go wide of the 
mark, and term him the father of the Phenician : even if we sup* 
pose the two names to relate to the same people ; which they 
certainly did not. The sons of Canaan are enumerated in Getiesis 
chap. 10. v. 15. according to their families; and no such name 
35 Pkenix or Phtnician occurs; / Stephanus Byza?ti'mus mentions 
the same circumstance, that we find in Sanchoniatho ; but intro- 
duces it with a proper limitation : Xwt' ovrvq * Gemx* inoAim.— 
T* b$hm»9 ravtw Xmw$. This in some degree may be accepted as 
true. 
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to the north, were subdued by the king of Da- 
mascus, and other Syrian princes; and die sea 
coasts were occupied by the sons of Edom, as I 
have shewn. The Jews to the last called that 
part of the country, which they did not possess, 
Canaan ; and the people are sometimes termed Ca- 
naanites. Thus St. Matthew mentions ** " a wo- 
" man of Canaan, who cried unto Jems" But 
when we come to inquire farther, we find by St. 
Mark, that " the woman was a Greek, a Syro- 
" phenician by nation :" so that she had not the 
least tincture of the antient Canaanitish blood ; 
but was merely an inhabitant of the country. And 
although the Apostles do still make mention of the 
land of Canaan, yet they seem industriously to dis- 
tinguish the coast of Tyre and Sidon from it; 
which they call H Phenice. We may therefore resl 
assured, that the Phenicians were not Canaanites. 
I may be asked in my turn, if the Phenicians were 
from Edam, how it comes to pass, that the sacred 
writers never take notice of this circumstance, nor 
mention them by either of those names ? The an- 

* s Chap. 15. v. 22. Mark 7. v. 26. tvm 'Eax**«, Xt^pw. 
nco-a rw ytni. 

*♦ Acts. 11. t. 19. Chap. 15. v. 3. Chap. 21. v. 2, 3. 
Kai If£om{ rAotor hamtfw tiq <t>owx»)r, iwtCoFTi? «m^9n^u». Aro^a* 
nrtt<; h njr Kv«rgti>> xat xoraXOTornc «vtd» •vwvfJAt, twtetfitp tt{ 
Xvpt*r, x*i k*tix$i>p>*9 •»« TTPON. The sea coast only was Phe* 
niciu ; the rest was Canaan* 
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swer in this place is obvious. The name Poinic* 
from whence came the word puniceus of the Ro- 
mans, the &om% of the Greeks, and the name of the 
Carthaginians Panic, was not the original name of 
this people, but Edom ; in the room of which the 
former was substituted, being a word of the same 
purport tliis however was not the term, which 
the sacred writers were used to : had they called 
this people by their family name, it would have 
been Edomites. But this would have been ac- 
companied with some ambiguity; as there would 
have been two nations of the same name : and with 
some impropriety ; as they were not of that coun- 
try, though in great measure of the same lineage. 
They therefore call them always the Tyrians, and 
the Sidonians ; which was the strict truth, and at- 
tended with no uncertainty. As to the silence of 
the Scriptures concerning this people coming ori- 
ginally from Edom ; it amounts to nothing. The 
Scriptures are never fraught with unnecessary 
truths ; * 5 had it been a circumstance at all neces- 
sary to have been made known, and of conse- 
quence in the Jewish history ; it would certainly 
have been transmitted to us. 



* 5 The history of Canaan was 'very much connected with the 
history of the Israelites : but that of the Phcniciam had not the 
same relation ; nor was it so necessary to be explained. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE PLACES, 



TO WHICH THB 



SHEPHERDS RETREATED. 

1 HE Cuseans retiring towards the Amatehites 
and the country of Edom gave rise to the tradition, 
that both these nations had conquered Egypt. 
And so far may have been true, that the former 
had some share in the conquest; afc the Arab his- 
torians maintain. That the Cuseans settled here, 
and mixed with the nations round about, appears 
pretty evident from the many places ot'Cusean 
original, that this part of the world abounds with. 
I am sensible, there is generally a great fatl&ty in 
being determined by a similitude in ndmte ; whi£& 
are often distorted and misapplied, 1 * to* favour k 
particular notion. But' when they art plain, and 
in great numbers, and fairly correspond \vit!hoth^ 
places of a different situation ; it is a pvoof 9 that 
people of the same lineage, or nation must hare 
been resident in th$ different parts, where th^y 
occur. In the lot of the tribe jo£ Judah, which/ 

VOL. VI* R 
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comprehended a great deal of the country conquered 
to the south, (much of which was from the Amale- 
kltes) there are many names of places, that corres- 
pond exactly with others in Egypt, which we have 
shewn, .to inve been of Arabian original. There 
is in ihe first place to be found the name of the 
very country, that they had deserted, Goshen or 
Gushen; whose true pronunciation, and ortho- 
graphy I supposed was Cushan. It lay to the south 
of Judah, not far from mount Seir : and among 
other places taken from the Amalekites by the chil- 
dren of Israel, this was one. *■ " So Joshua smote 
u all the country of the hills> and of the south, aad 
V of- the vale, and of the springs, and all their 
" kings >— And Joshua smote them from Kadesh- 
" barnea even unto Gaza, and all the country of 
" Goshen, even unto Gibeon" Z4i So Joshua 
" took, all that land, the hills and all the south- 
, 4C country, and all the land of Goshen,-r-Even from 
" the mount Halak, that ^gpeth up to Seir, even 
" upto JBaal-Gad" Hence we find* that to the 
south of Judea there was a land of Goshen, in the 
country t of the Amalekites. That here had been 
the residence of some peppje from Egypt, may be 
igferred from the history % of the sons of Simeon, 
who were in situation collateral with those of Ju- 

~* ' ' ' I '"I , iiil ■ |. t « | ,.ii i [I ■ ■ , 

' *' ,' ' Joshua. 10. v. 40, 41. 

. "- * ; . ,4 .*-"*- * : Chap. 11.' v. : lfc " - V ' ' ' 
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M. *" They went to the entrance of Xfrfaft, 
" even unto the east side of the, valley, to ,$fceJt 
" pasture for their flocks. And tbey fou Jtfd f** 
" pasture and good, and the land was, wide; A&k 
* quiet, and peaceable; for; tbey Of ; Havh ba<t 
tt dwelt there of old. And these written. obyrmB* 
" came in the days of Hezekiah king vi\J»d^h^ 
" and smote their tents, v &c~And ioifce i&6 tt&nf 
"even of the sons of Simeon, five hundred meiv 
? went to mount tfeir,— And they smole tbd rest of 
" the Atnalekites, that w^re t escaped, alnd dwelt 
v there to this day." BjHhis, I think, it,«ppeaj«£ ' 
that the people of Ham in this passage :a*e reckoned 
among the Amaltkites : and "'1 by tl^e nesfeJue of 
w the Amatekitts" is to be understood ,tbe remnant 
of the:pfeople of Ham. This people I Eup^ose^ to 
have been a part of the Arabian shepherds **r O*? 
mans; who were called the people o# A J&tti&froih 
their so long residence in Egypt, the original land 
of Ham. Many of those, that retired Irdtfi Egypt, 
as well as those, that were driven from Goshen by 
Joshua^ seem to have betaken th^wtsslves e to the 
coast of the Red Sea; where tb^gr ©ocijfi under the 
names of Gasandde, Cassamtce y and Qmuhdrvs; as 
tbey* are described by 4 Agatharchidts; : $tephamts 

"" —— *^^— ^—wi ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ i » I J " ■ ' i '|' I '' 

i ... .P M P - 

*\Chron.+ v. 39, %Scc. 

♦ Tvn*j> mrvyurhts i»<n» Afr&mm **i Kiaeanfyn. Agatharchidts 
<te Rubro mari. Geogr. Vet. vol. 1- pag. ft).; Ka***»»T*», «•** » 
rn «r«p«A»ii m* EfvdpaK &«A«r*iK. S/epA» Byzant. f tf ^ i&< ;c«f* 

ft % 
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atttf Bhchria* Hare ttay buttracifcp^r orOw* 
jfctfty *change4'by the Greeks t>a iforw*» and Afc - 
tt&pdtbw < Ttoey t*d/*a second! of this, rtame, fl*n- 

l't»kera&Wlfa\same, that it by ^Josephu* ctilfcct 
the city Jofr.^fora*, li ib mentioned by th4 jNtobkm 
ge&gtophfcr untfer the- name of< ^y« and 6 -A#«j / 
anttiU dailed^iMti fA^jt) by'PMk«jp; and by 
itstfittiaribn appears, to bam been near t<* JMfeferf. 
Ndap tbito **s:a'crty burned- by Stepbam^ B«»*iy4" 

3*ttMp?fiv. o, ipui itxfc **^. The ioterprmtieti 
ibenu>ibetnrue.e«yjnpk)gyof tbetwe*d» irfeatbshoaW 
baveifoeaieapre^d'Bd^c/^v the same as B<fa*ft$v 
Mtth9cmc*h> which signifies * the boose erf th* 
"< sun^'Tiese wap aftothe* R&thtem&sk, it* tbm 
pact <rf* the tribe <rf Judah, which was taken from 
the ^wwni^ife^, ^eaq the country* of 1 Goshen &ha*t 

L ' .. I i: :'„ ?.-.: -, ■> "\ r. . 

A " , r, l ~ ft ! f -:I!At Vji lf * • ' : " ■ ■ ? -, ! - " ^ 

**rot*f tT<tt /xiv uWo Apetfiuv AXiXauw xxi TaaafSv*. Diod, Sic. llb.3- 
pag. H2$.' :V fc«i*W&w> ^f(i fcr mentioned likewise by Ptolemy > 
Geogft ibi 6 ; **d ^ Md*oi*tt»i HetedoetOr in Sfeph. Byamt 
Pie- origin ^nan?* bf'jthe/.aptk&£/city/tytaR wn* Rath-Altttfl 
jyhich' it sli)| retains. .. Stitufy/s Travels, book 2* 

5 Joseph, de Bell. Jud. lib. 4. cap, 9. 

r Vide ClFrnat. 3tiTpart. 4tam7 pag. i()7. Haura fs men- 
tioned as a Roman garrison with a centurion's, guards Jbulfeda- 
Ifr is :the seine as t^a . taatit 11 of t4«j*a/or j 0*ou*«ro; ty some said 
♦oMvcheeabtiiliiby.f/^ww/. ; , 
*. ? : Geogt. lib. ju- t a . ; v •/-> ; , ^ , A . .^ 
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iteBtitfntdk. ? n Aiitf fee bgftfec [«IVWaA t& th$ 
'! moth] i^patotod.rfiwti 16^4^1/^ AT^waff d qpfco. 
iA iii6lmt^Sfeg>^ /and jtes$e4;:al<w|g #nt£ fbe #(te &£ 

* tanam* Jearit*, which \&Chewkon> £>n the tw$fe 

* miff, bad vrant dowa *q Bt*b+$km$$" . ifer^ 
was likfewiae Am Sht?nUh or 9 dfci,. /3kni4ar *o ttatV 
to Egypt; vtited the ^ fountafo *&#uUtfn," and 
atuWfcd irtar to JEM -and *Midw>*: .mft Gam, ,ftn. 
Egyptian cky. Sw^ of thfs^ : (^e#w settled i#>. 
the oo*st of the Red $&% sodietfbafc ^l^er i and; 
ware th& J.ti&-$gffiiatii bi JPtfifMty. , ,0 .Tiv .& 

|3#jy^r*<>^.Ifcfo*^yo*,\ f * &r*fwww f*Xf*&> .Tfre fle$- 
ten of .their beiag caited sD j*. jQbywfcs thai* tw&-. 
fold cowoectioa eapla&s it.. Ttey inhabited the 
western wast, $s the Gwanda ©f "£Ho$&m dj4> 
t&e. ,&*tato. Th«y jw-^tejteefteiued A3 4 tery aa- 
<j*{it nation; and tbfeifc <efafef part upon that 943 
was ^Ci>m; wbfcti tfee &gy$tiam, ♦wfeea th^y lo^g* 
after began to think of commerce, seized upon. 
This Is tBe *** nation lhal preserved that meraofatite 

• M*wt? f» tw E^nt^ ^vjc« ©£M9 w Aj#l3ute xoXww Omj», Mq* 
&***,*« ivA*' iVof; Gcagiw Jib. 6, 
■• iVot Geogr. life, 4. 
11 Diodortis Sic. lib. 3. pug, 123, 
** Of Com*, see ^fo^ato, De>ofiptio nuwi* 41 Koizumi. Geqgr. 

13 They rcachc4 southward from ClywM ; at which ph*C9 tj^c 
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tradition of tlie retiring of the Red Sea, H and 
leaving 1 a dry space in the middle: which origi- 
nally alluded to the miraculous passage of the ' 
Israelites. All these evidences shew, that the 
sons of Chus settled in these parts; which might 
have been at several periods ; but particularly whea 
they retired from Egypt. On the other side they 
extended themselves very far in Arabia ^efer; 
where may be fouhd njany plain vestigia of them. 
I have Observed that lower Egypt was termed 
Raab and Reib ; and sometimes Aireib, which 
signifies the land of Reib or Raab. The middle 
part of the country was styled JEthreib and " JEth- 
rib, which is interpreted " the heart of center of 
" the triangular country/' Cor tetluris piriformis : 
oh which account the center nome, as well as 
stream, had the 1 name oi Athribis, and Athribitk. 
These terms are to be found in Arabia fetix. AH 
the country about Mecca and Medina is denomi- 



cfcUdrea of Isr*e4 are supposed to have passed the Red Sea. 
KXva- fA M— ? v wmXm tuu t# Wpupuruw Qivyrrts tvc AiytmrW 
*Pt°X¥ 70 fa&p* htmtpouv1ha*9 wh. Exceryta m Phifa$torgio t 
lib. 3r cap. 6 ; apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles. edit. Reading, vol. 3. 

14 Ovington in his voyage up the Red Sea takes notice 6f Gem 
in the latitude of 17*; and mentions the-fcwgdom of Cassecn 
towards the entrance of the same sea* Captain Saris calls it 
Cushin. Purchas.'iol. 1. pag. 3S9. ' 

l * Sc&Bochart of the word Aithrib, GeegF. Sact. pan prior. 
lib, 4. cap. 2. * *• 
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aated after this maimer. Constant ine Porpbynfc, 
germetus acquaints u$, that the impious* doctrine of 
Mahomet began in the. province of Athrib.U : t$ &** 
** T, *"JC 11 ' *» irwnqa irAai") r$'*cu tfi£f?K *t*T» t« #££♦? t^ 
A»fy£*. In like manner Theophaues in hi* Cfuy^ 
mete describes the rise of the Mahometan, sect at 
tfce same place : >7 K** «cj *nj«v » dift<nt uvtb t^ /*«fn 

•ni W. And in the Saracenica it is §a,id, that,, 
when the emperor Htraclius after his Persian 
expedition was passiug through Arabia^ , Mahomet. 
went out to meet him at Athribis. J8 E*-aw*rf «?©/»«*» 

m j3artAwf 'HfaxActg jfc*T« wxik fat tk t«v Higcow noXtfAts, 

MraiOTittv aura o £io^*ctK Mwot/*i3'. The name Atkz 
libit had a meaning ; and was well adapted to the 
part of Egypt , that it was originally given to : but 
between this part of the world and the name that it 
is mentioned by, there is not the l$ast analogy:, 
which shews that, it was adventitious Whence it 
was derived, and by whom imported, is, I think, 
pretty clear. It must have been introduced by the 



10 Constant. Porphyr. de Administr. imp. cap. 14. EK{«rws» 
& i aipt<ris avrtt ra ftip* tik A*$fiC*. Ibid. cap. 17. 

" Vi«te Byzant. Hut. vol. 12. pag. Q7S. It is the I*fy«r«r« 
of Stcphunus ; called lafyw in the Excerpt* fam Chrysococc* 
Syntaxis. Geogr. Vet. vol. 3. pag. 3. 

11 Saracenica, incerti auctoris, opera* Sylburgii. 1595* pag. 58. 
See also Cedren. Compeod. Historia*. pag. 422, 
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Cttedms, called Gstmuda and Ca$ss*ite : thoae 
dons of CAttf, who came from Egypt* a«d settled 
upon that side of the Red Sea; and carried with 
them these memorial! of their history and nation. 
Mahomet was hk self of their race, though perhaps 
mixed with other families. To obtain favour with 
the Jews, he affected to be descended from M* 
maei, the son of Abraham ; thfe great ancestor of 
all the Israelites. But even as he gives out bis 
genealogy, though the traces may be faint and ob* 
Scare, we may still perceive that be was of Cus&A 
race, as all the Arabians were. According to tfettr 
accounts, there was one Zenarus, who was a de* 
seendaot of Ishmael; and he had two sons, Mtm* 
darns and Rab ; of which, Mundarm is said to 
hare been the father of Coumrus and Cakwt* 
9 2nncf6s y*g 4 r« I*jk*u* *w#ymt irfrwjj *ur*v «»*y»« 

- P*f3iri*v' o h M8iff*£9S nun* Kwrofw, seat Kairw, xai 



% * Constantinus Porph. de adm. imp. cap. 14, mip t«k yiw«^oyi«c 

t«M»x»/« t - Cyrillus calls him Nifapor. Theophaiies, Cedreniu, 
and the author of the Saracenica read N*j£*p* and N*$*pv*. 

* 9 Theophanes has **{ e^/wH'; which probably means T<ww*j 
Ihe name both of a person and a plajce. Both I$km*el and jfttff 
tad a son of that name. 

* x A<ra*$o9 may possibly be a mistake for XW«A» ; and not 
the name of a man, hut of a nation ; the same that is memiftfted 
by Diodorus, Ptolemy Md^&tikarchida. 
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(*i*§wjl**c)* dVKW iw Ma&aB^ro* ff*f*»v xAf£wr*/tAs**j 
sHtnporpfovp, t* €%f»ccn HxrotxmirtH* Tb£ sons of iiwfc* 
aws/ are well known from the J^fasaic "history ; not 
one at which is to be found in this list, that is 
given by the Arabians* It seems to be an odd and 
^erplerted account of countries, mixed with that of 
the people, who inhabited them : which confusion 
has arisen from the Greek writers not understand- 
ing the histories, to which they had recourse* ** 
Hence Cyriil in his Chronicle tells us, that one of 
rite sons of Nizurus was Arabia. And in the Set- 
taeemca we are informed, that Mahomet had a son* 
in-law called Elim; and his two grandchildren went 
Cushan and Vasaru I take ht&tfe in Consiantine 
Porphyrogmnetut to be an omission for Tmrmuht : 
ft&d if 8if*i/*n*, the reading of Tktophanes be right* 
the meaning of all these histories at bottom will be 



• ?• In the Qatechm* tt Saraccnimi Anct\mutmiio, where 
every thing relating to Mahomet is solemnly cursed, among other 
abominations these are specified,: AvuStpaTity AXu/a top hfi Svyetrp 
yotftfyoif T9V Mvaptf* xut Xcurccw ku% Xov<rtvr,9 res vine rnvrv. 
pag. 77. Casan and Cuskan were not Mahomet's sons, but the 
nation, lie was his self descended from. He might be descended 
in part from J&hmaet; but he was likewise of the family of Chu$ ; 
l&LSian. N*£*fof yefftt vii><; bto Mcw&tpov tcxi Apa&a*. CyrilU 
Chron. J think, it is plain from hence, that the Greek historians 
have been guilty of a great misapplication of terms: and that the 
names Caisvs, Cushants y Cushan, Rabeia, Arabia, &c. Could never 
have been the names of particular men ; but of provinces and 
countries, as veil as of the tribes, whd possessed them. 
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this : that the inhabitants of Mecca and Mtdwa 
were originally descended from a people called of 
old Gasanda, Cassan, Cushon, Cutkour : and from 
the people of Tcmmi and Elim, or Elah near Mi^ 
dian : that is, both from Cush and Ishmael ; but 
particularly from those Cuseans, who came out of 
P*j3fi*, or Egypt ; and named the place, which 
they came to, Athribis. 

The sons of Chus y where they once got pos- 
session, were. never totally ejected. If they werest 
any time driven away, they returned after a time,* 
and recovered their ground : for which reason I 
make no doubt, but many of them in process of 
time returned to C ha Idea ; jand. mixed with those 
of the>r family, who resided there : for many of 
them remained. Hence arose the tradition that 
the Babylonian* not only centered Egypt ; bii% 
that the learning of the Egyptians came originally 
from Chaldea: and the like account from the 
Egyptians; that people, from their country bad 
conquered Babylon, and that the knowledge of thfc 
Chaldeans was derived from them. Some of this 
nation betook themselves northward, and passed 
into Padan-Aram ; and in this place, as well as in 
all others before mentioned, they have maintained 
themselves to this day. Soon after the settling of 
\he Israelites in Canaan 9 we read of Cushan Ri- 
shathaim ; who is styled king of Mesopotamia; 
and uiust have been a powerful prince, having held 
the children of Israel in subjection many years. 
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His name plainly shews, that he was an Arabian or. 
Cusean. Clemens Al&rmdrinus* 1 calls him X*u? 
***X«P, Chusachar ; which seems to have been a 
corruption of Chus Ouc Aur 9 or Orus ; a name 
assumed by many of his family. ** Eutychius says, 
that he was king of Tyre and &'<&# ; he held them 
perhaps tributary, as he did the rest of the land of 
Canaan. He must have trespassed upon the $90* 
of Aram very much ; who seem to have retired, 
and to have left him the upper part of the interam- 
nian province. The people, whom he carried witfr 
hkn, were undoubtedly the colony, which Be/us is 
said in early times to have brought out of Egypt f 
and planted on the banks of the * Euphrates. 
Bclus was rather a title, than a name ; and was 
bestowed upon many illustrious persons of Assyria, 
Babylonia, Syria, Pkenieia, Egypt. To this Cu- 



■** Strom, lib. 1. pag. 384. edit. Potter. The Chalice Para- 
phrrtst calls him " the wicked Cmean.." 

** Eutychii Annates, torn. 1. pag. 118. 

* 5 Diodorus Siatlus, lib. 1. pag. 17. says, that Bthts carried 
thift colony to Babylon ; and that they were the same people, who 
were called afterward* Chaldcum. But this is an idle appendage, 
to the true history ; yet shews the antiquity of the history. . If 
uny nation in the world could be called at/To^Gon?, it was the 
nation of the Chaldeans: and so far from being a colony from 
Egypt, they were coeval with that kingdom, if not some years, 
prior to it. See Additional Remark*. The colony here spoken 
of was indeed from Egypt ; but did not consist of Egyptian*, but 
Cuuam. 
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atom, mud his people, #e isiust attribute the boiid- 
iog of the city * C/ir in these parts; calted Urkrt, 
and sometimes Ab&r and Chabor. It stood upon 
a river of the same name, the A£«j*< of i? Z$mnu\ 
and the ACa^ of "Isuforus Cii*r*cemi* : whick 
river is called the Chabor *at this day. They 
built likewise Oirchemhk, a strong place at the 
chief passage of the Eupiirttcs, and at the month 
of the Chabor: which city betrays its original 
doubly, by the variation observed in its name. It 
mas called * both *• Carchemsh, and Carcwmm. 



16 Matccllmm mentions this city Vr in Mesopotamia, in the 
retreat of Juvian towards N is ibis. Ad, Vr nomine, Persicum 
ventre Castellum, lib. 25. cap. S. 
1 * 7 Zosimus. lib. 3. pag. 12. 
' ** Jatrfor. Characen. apud Vet* Geogf> vol. 3. pag. 4* 

** Voyage of Gasper Balbi. 1579* 
, 30 Karkesiam, qua olim Carcemis dicebatvr, decent. Eu* 
phratis rip* imminet. Benj. Tudelensis. pag. 62. Postea [Eu* 
pk rates labitur] ad Cqercqusimn ; ibique cermtur ostium jlumiim 
Alchabur. Nubiaisis. See also Marcetlin. ' lib. 23. cap. 5. Bo* 
thart Gcogr. Sacr. pars prior, lib. 4. tap. 51. and CtHatm, 
Vol. 2. pag. 457. There was another city namad Abot and 
Chabor; which is mentioned by Ptolemy, as well as by Skto* 
tuHa, lib. 4. cap. 10. ACo$*» fytfter. Bat I take this byitt 
situation to have been the same as Catehemish, called by the 
Greeks and Romans Certusium ; a place of great note and anti- 
tjuiry, as I have shewn: which Ptolttny can hardly be supposed 
to have omitted ; but Tather to have called it by another name, 
taken from the river, at the month of *wEkh it stood. The real 
city Chabor was far above; near the source of the river, to which 
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The ftrstr w the city of Chtmmti or Cham? an* 
sawring tx» a. city of the same name and purport m 
Egypt By the other is meant the city of Ckm : 
Cereusium axuACarcuskmi the Karkisiyaoi^Nasir 
Mttimeu^ bewig no other than Carcusftan; and 
probably terii* in memory of thai city, of which we 
have taken so much notice. The prophet Jere- 
vriah n mention^ that Phumoh Neefw came up 
against Carckemish, whicb Nehuehadtietzar had 
taken. It seems by this to have been for some 
tkne before in the hand* of the Egyptians ; who 
gave it, I imagine, the name of Carchanisfi. It 
was originally called Carcusfy or Carcushem'; 
which name it again recovered. Here too was a 
fond of Gasket* ; calied by the sacred writer* 6r$- 
zemy and by the Romans Gausanitis ; with a rimer 
Gozan, the same as the Ch&bor. The other river 
in Mesopotamia, called by Ptolemy the Saoeoras, 
was probably the Segkor> or Sehor ; which was the 
name of the Nile in Egypt. All these circum- 
stances, prove that the sons of Chus forced tbem^ 
selves veary early into the Upper provinces of Me* 
§bpatamkt, and maintained themselves therein. And 



it gave name., as well as to a lake, out of which the rivor issued. 
Its true name was Ur t synonymous to that in'C/ialdea; but was 
changed to. Ahor and C&abor, like the city Avaris in Egypt^ 
See I Chron. 5. v. 26. 

** Vide Geogr. Vet. vol. 3. 

** Mem. 40. v. 2. : 
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there is great reason to think, that they were part 
^of that numerous body, which retired out of Egypt. 
This may serve to clear up the doubts of ttte 
learned Marsham, who could not account for the 
place of their retreat : " Qud tandem project* sint 
Pastores, aut quibus in locis sedes pomerint, in- 
certum est. 

In this country were the tribes of Israel placed^ 
at least a great part of them, who were carried* 
&way captive by Salmanasser. u " In .the ninth 
" year of Hoskea, .the king of Assy rut took JSsh 
" maria, and carried Israel away into Assyria, 
" and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the 
" river of Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes" 
Halah and Habor y called likewise Chala and Cha- 
bor 9 were, as I have in part shewn, in the upper 
cegion of Mesopotamia between the Tigris and 
Euphrates; both upon the river Gozan, called 
likewise the Chabor : the cities of. the Mjedes were 
beyond* There was/something very signal in the 
catastrophe of these tribes, that were carried into 
the country, which I have been describing. It is 
well known, how the Israelites after their servitude 
in Egypt were conducted to the land of promise; 
which they enjoyed above seven hundred years. 
Upon their repeated rebellion and idolatry, ten of 



w Ad sec. XII. pag. 324. 

*+ 2 Kings 17. v. 6. Chap. 18. v. II. 1 Chrfi*. 5. v. 2*. 
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ANTIXNT HISTORY OF ICtPT. 855 

the tribes, were carried into a second bondage: 
and what is remarkable, many of them went to 
another land of Gcsken; but not like that of old : 
to another city Avaris ; and in succession to the 
same people, to whom their fathers had succeeded 
in Egypt) even the Cusea?is. Their captivity was 
attended with .this cruel circumstance, that they 
went now to a wild and uncultivated country : and 
had the mortification to see the people, who had 
quitted it, occupy the pleasant fields of Israel 
15 " The king of Assyria brought men from Ba- 
" bylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava y and 
u from H ft math, and from Sepharcaim, and placed 
" them in the cities of Samaria : — and they pos* 
" sessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof. " 
Here was every additional circumstance, to aggra- 
vate their misfortune, and embitter their servitude : 
to bring to their memory continually what they 
had been, and what they now were : to point out 
visibly the finger of God in the peculiar sufferings 
of such a reprobate people : and at the same time 
to alarm the remaining tribes ; that they might take 
warning at the sight of such particular judgments, 
and recollect themselves in good time. 

Thus have I endeavoured to clear up some parts 
&f antient history, particularly that which relates to 
the land of Goshen, and the Shepherd Kings : a 



35 2 Kings 17. v. 24. 
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there is great reason to think, that they were part 
^of that numerous body, which retired out of Egypt. 
This may serve to clear up the doubts of lite 
learned Marsham, who could not account for the 
place of their retreat : " Qud tandem project* mt 
Pastores, aut quibus in /ocw sedes posuerint y in- 
certum est. 

In this country were the tribes of Israel placed^* 
at least a great part of them, who were carried* 
iway captive by Salmanasur. u " In .the ninth 
" year of Hoskea, jhe king of Assyria took &h 
" maria, and carried Israel away into Assyria, 
" and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the 
f river of Gozan, and in the dties of the Medts" 
Halah and Habor, called likewise Chala and Cha* 
bor, were, as I have in part shewn, in the upper 
cegion of Mesopotamia between the Tigris and 
Euphrates; both upon the river Gozan, called 
likewise the Chabor : the cities of. the Mjedes were 
beyond* There was/something very signal in the 
catastrophe of these tribes, that were carried into 
the country, which I have been describing. It is 
well known, how the Israelites after their servitude 
in Egypt were conducted to the land of promise; 
which they enjoyed above seven hundred years. 
Upon their repeated rebellion and idolatry, ten of 



w Ad sec, XII. pag. 324. 

*+ 2 Kings 17. v. 6. Chap. 18. v. II. 1 Chm* 5. v. 2$'. 
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[the tribes were carried into a second bondage : 
.'and what is remarkable, many of them went to 
'another land of Gosken ; but not like that of old : 
•to another citv Avarh r ; and in succession to the 
same people, to av bora their fathers bad succeeded 
in Egypt) even the Cuseans. Their captivity was 
attended with, this cruel » circumstance, that they 
went now' to: a wild and uncultivated country : and 
had the mortification to see the people, who had 
quitted it, occupy the pleasant fields of Israel* 
35 " The king of Assyria brought men from JEte- 
" bylon y and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and 
*' from Hpmath, and from Sepharcaim, and placed 
" them in the cities of Samaria : — and they pos- 
|" sessed Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof. " 
Here was every additional circumstance, to aggra- 
vate their misfortune, and embitter their servitude: 
to bring to their memory continually what they 
had been, and what they now were : to point out 
visibly the finger of God in the peculiar sufferings 
of such a reprobate people : and at the same time 
to alarm the remaining tribes ; that they might take 
warning at the sight of such particular judgments, 
and recollect themselves in good time. 

Thus have I endeavoured to clear up some parts 
of antient history, particularly that which relates to 
the land of Goshen t and the Shepherd Kings : a 



35 2 Kings 17. v. 24. 
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work of some consequence, if rightly conducted ; 
but attended with no smaH difficulty, and requiring 
uncommon attention. Were a peraoo to meet 
with the remains of an antient tessellated pavement, 
shattered into a thousand pieces, and to endeavour 
to reduce it to order ; his labour would be similar 
to that of rectifying the chronology, and history of 
Egypt The latter task is accompanied with this 
additional trouble; that, as many hare been from 
time to time tampering with this work, the mate- 
rials, originally ill-placed, have been ten times more 
confounded ; and many of them rejected and abo- 
lished by persons, who could not adapt them to 
their particular system. 
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OP . 

BELUS, NINUS, ARIUS, 

AH*> SOME OF THE 

■ * 

SUPPOSED KINGS OF BABYLONIA. 

I MENTIONED, that the Assyrians had re- 
gained Babylon at the time that the shepherds 
were in Egypt. Conformable to what I have been 
saying is the evidence of Africanus; who not only 
tells us, that the Assyrians had got possession of 
it ; but specifies, that they took it from the Ara- 
bians: which Arabians, we know, were the sons of 
Chus, as has been before shewn, % Tw r«v Af*£w> 

<r»XfK. One of the first of these Assyrian kings 



1 Eustb. Chron. Aoy. n^T. pag. 18. 
VOL. VI, S 
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&58 ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 

was % Ni)iu$ ; who is said to have reigned 52 years : 
and in the 43d of his reign this writer farther in- 
forms us, that the great patriarch Abraham was 

born. . l itrtH t* (Zatrifaw Afavgiuv T*F<raf <*>cof ov t£ *tov 
uyovTos troq tus (3a<nX£*as, yw ocrou ACjaa^. From 

whence we may be farther assured, of what I before 
supposed, about Arfcch Melech Ellasar. For if 
Abraham was born in the latter part of the reign of 
Ninus ; the time of Arhis, the fourth in the dy- 
nasty of AfricanuSy coincides with that of A rioch 
in the Scriptures : so that they are certainly the 
names of the same person. And the reign of this 
prince will be found to commence about the 88th 
or 89th year of the life of * Abraham, about three 

* ACpaa^c. *Ovro<; rj> o t» Ivfctwv tQv8q v^otrar^ Kara, Tvror, 

AXO Ttf XCCr»H^V<TfJL8 f ** T9 «rfWT«* |T*f AGfMfA, IT1J ^ /A £• Eutcb* 

Chron. pag. 9- 

3 iftittft. Chron. Ady. II^t. pag. 18. pag. 373. 

4 Abraham was born according, to Africanus in Ihe 43d year of 
Ninus. From the 434 of' Ninus to the time of his death are nine 
years. And as Semiramis is supposed to have reigned 42 years, 
and Zames after her 38 ; the total amount is $9 years, which is 
the term of Abraham's life when Arioch begins to reign. Primus 
Assyriorum rex Ninus, Belt jilius : regnavit Asitc exceptis Indis 9 
amws li i, cujus xliii imperii anno natus est Abraham. Evseb* 
Chron, Hieron. Interprets, pag. 11: 

Ba?»*Ei; Ac<rvpM ex Africano apud Euseb. Histor. Tvway/y* 
BnXof n pag, 356, 

Niyt/oK 7 

Z*f«rc 3 

Af»#f. 
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years after the birth of Ishmael. But according to 
the Scripture account, this invasion, made by the 
four kings, seems to have been a. year or two prior 
to thifr event; if we may judge fronv the place, 
where it is introduced : so that we cannot in these 
distant^inquiries, arrive » at exact chronological pre- 
cision. Yet I thinks as these circumfetances are 
brought to coincide so nearly,' nobody can well 
doubt, but that Arioch Mekah Ellasar, land Arius 
king of Ninewe, are the same person. Archbishop 
Usher makes this war happen about the seventy- 
first year of Abraham's life ; but this is rather too 
early, as it does not quite agree with the account 
in the Scriptures : for this invasion of the kings was 
made, when Abraham was in the land of Canaan ; 
and he. did not reside there, till he wa* seventy- 
five . years old. According to Bp. Cuthberland, 
Zames began to reign in the fortiethryear of Abru~ 
iiam : and' as he reigned 38 years, the time of Arius 
commences in the 78th year of the said patriarch : 
which gives room for every thing relating to that 
prince to correspond with the Scripture account of 
Arioch. Africanus instead of Ninus, makes Brius, 
his supposed father, the first Assyrian king, who 
reigned at Babylon : and the great Scaliger agrees 
with him intirely, and implicitly follows his canon. 
5 T?»v t«* Aja(3«y (3a<nA**av rw pura tuv XaA&tw Ji*Jf£- 



1 Evstb. Chron. Aoy. IIjwt. pag. 18. 
S S 
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m»to ArrvfW {SftriXcK, hot^nrccvMq air* r« wpvtk mvrw 

which Scaliger remarks— 6 ^»/e Belum Arabts in 
Babylomd, ante illos Chaldei ibidem regnum obti- 
nuerunt : et ut Chaldaos Arabts, sic Mo* Assyrii 
de regni possession dtturbarunt, Sec I have 
mentioned, that Belus was not a name of any par- 
ticular person ; but a title assumed bj many, and 
of different nations. Afcd, if Btlus were a king ; 
yet this, I believe, would be the only place in his* 
tory, where he is made the conqueror of Baby- 
lonia* is Scaligtr supposes. It is contrary to the 
uniform, evidence of Ctesiaa, Diodorus, Tragus, 
PdierctUM&t and many other historians, who ascribe, 
the conquest of that city to Ninus. 7 Nm*-***; 
trpartw* p*T* wMic fwmpw; «r* iBajSvAwwaf. It IS. 
contrary to what * Africanus bisself, and Eusebius 
after him, intimate in other parts of the history, 
that they have left us : whete Belus is omitted in 
the list of Assyrian princes, which commences with 
Ninus ; of whom it is there said, rsrav «*fWT©v <p*<n* 



6 Jos. Scalig. Can. Isagog. lib. 3. pag. 31& 

* Diod. Sic. lib. 2. pag, 90» 

rwAvrvpiw'. Ibid. 

JPrimus omniwn Ninus, rex Jsst/rbmm, Sec. Justin, lib, 1. 
cap. 1. 

• -Jfytti. Chron. Canon, pag. 89. Histor. Zf>*y*yn* pag. 356. 
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Bui tfeere is a farther mistake in this account of 
Afvkanus, as it is transmitted to us by Eusebius, 
Syncellus, and others; such as must necessarily 
take off from that implicit regard, which ScaHger 
thinks should be paid to him. Before ,the taking 
of Babylon by the Assyrians, he supposes two dy- 
nasties of kings to have reigned there ; the first of 
Chaldeans 224 years, the latter of Arabian^ 216. 
In the first place, these dynasties are absolutely 
fictitious. No such kings reigned in the times, that 
are here specified ; as I will shew hereafter. And 
as to the two nations in this place mentioned, and 
distinguished ; they were certainly the same peo- 
ple, and of the same original. For the Chaldeans 
here introduced may be proved to have been Ara- 
bians, even upon the evidence of these writers. 
The list is as follows ; 



Chaldean kings 




Arabian kings 




of Babylon. 




who succeeded. 




Reigned Years. 


Reigned Years. 


Evechous 


6 


Mardocontes 


45 


Chomasbolus 


7 


Anon 


41 


Porus 


35 


Sisimadockus 


28 


Nechobis 


43 


Gabius . 


37 


Abius 


48 


Parannus 


40 


Oniballus 


40 


Nabonnabm 


25 


Zinzirus 


45 







216 



224 
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Who were the original Arabians, but the sons of 
Ckus, as I have before proved ? and who stand in 
the front of this Kst of Chaldean princes, but the 
heads of the Cusean family ? The first in the detail 
is Evechoos ; which name, though . a little varied, 
signifies " the great lord Chus." This person, I 
know not why, is by many supposed to have been 
9 Nimbrod : and, misled by this notion, somebody 
(for I know not to whom the mistake is originally 
to be attributed) has presumed to rectify the only 
thing in the list, which did not want amendment ; 
and to transpose the order of these princes. '& 

Nf^wfiic py 

Aj3*o? (A.m 

Oin(Z*\Xos p 

u The Chaldeans were the first who styled them- 
selves kings: the first of which was Evechous, 



it Brivr?| 



9 Cedrenits has copied this notion, pag. 1 J. edit. Par. E**Ai»t# 
h o NiC^k«» Ewj^oo^. Perizonius is much dissatisfied with Vos» 
$ius for not being of the same opinion. J*c, Perizon. Orig. Ba- 
frylonicse. pag 326. 
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" whom w<e call -° Nh&bfod" Whoever compiled 
these dynasties, has introduced as first what origi- 
nally stood second ; mistaking Chus for Nimbrod, 
the father for the son: and by tfcis means he has 
well nigh ruined the only part of the history, that 
is genuine. The order was undoubtedly tia,us : 

X»i*.*<r$p\Qj; phomasbolus 

Eunxjoos Epechpus 

Ilwfcf Porus 

It is an account of the genealogy of flam and 
Cfyus ; and, as it would insinuate, of the Cusean 
princes, who were descended .from them. The first 
Chomasbolus, or, as it should be read, Ghapias- 
holus y is Ham, the principal of the lipe. flam, or, 
as he is often called, Cham, signifies " swaj't, hl^ck, 
" sunburnt f and asbolus in the Greek is of the 
same purport ; a$d was at first intended for a 
translation o/ the former. Eupolemus, as^quoted 
by Alexander Poly history mentions Jbat Cfann was 

called SO. . "Xoujw — ov vnp 'EXTwcov teyecScii AtrtoXou, 

vKTigoi tm A&iQTTtcv. x. t. x. These two Africanus, 
or the person he copied from, has blended toge- 
ther, and constituted the strange name, that is 
before us. The next in succession is Evechous, 



*° See Universal Hist. vol. 1. pag. 945. 
" Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. 9. cap 17. 
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" the great Chus" the son of the former. He is 
at times called Evechous, Ouachus, Ockus ; as we 
find bis name represented in many of his posterity, 
who were called from him : of which term of ho* 
• nour I have made ample mention. The third king 
is n*>fo?, Porus : which seems to be somewhat gre- 
eted. It is derived from " -uk, fire ; from whence 
came the Greek word wp : which has been the 
reason of the initial letter being here prefixed; 
though there may be found, I believe, some in- 
stances among the Cuseans, where it has been 
written in the same manner. It is the same as 
Orus, named sometimes Alorus ; and what the 
first king of Babylon was called ,5 by. In short, 
this is Nimbrod, the son of Chus, the son of Ham 
or Asbolus ; whom Africanus, and those that co- 
pied him, have been so mistaken about. He is 
third in descent in Genesis; and he is third in this 
dynasty. He is represented as a powerful mo* 
narch, of great renown, and the founder of the city 
Babylon. After his death he was deified by his 
people, and worshipped under the name of Alorus ; 
but by the Greeks was called Orion. *+Eymvfrn h 

** Plato in Cratylo says the Greek word «{ is of barbarian 
original ; that is, says Gale, from the Hebrew niK. , 

Pasch. pag. 23. 

14 In the original it is, ?* m (fytois x* Xa/a. Chjron. Pasch* 
p. 36. 
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sum aAXo? ix t»k f uXj* rar X»f*, Xs? ow/ton, • AiSwff 
or*S symwrt rov N^uj3fu£ yiywtra, tov ttjv BajSuAwMa? 
XTiG , a*T#, o* Acywnv it Htgtrai airo$tw$svTct, x&j ytvop&ov 
ip ros? *rfoi< rs oopc**, i* rt¥x xoAxnr &£»<*»*. He 

first instituted among the Chaldeans the worship 
15 of fire. Such is the history of Ham, and his two 
immediate descendants. 

But, although the three first upon the list may 
be thus made out, and confirmed ; it must not be 
imagined, that the rest are equally genuine, and to 
be admitted. They are certainly supposititious, be* 
ing taken from a dynasty of much later date ; but 
so changed and abridged, that they hare hitherto 
passed undiscovered. Whatever high antiquity 
they may pretend to, they relate to the list of Ba- 
bylonian and Assyrian kings, who reigned from 
Nabonasser ; as they are to be found hi Eusebius 
and Syncellus : but more correctly in Ptolemy's 
astronomical '* canon. I will therefore take a copy 
of those kings from Ptolemy; and will place the 
names of the ten kings in the supposed Chaldean 



■5 'OVTOS tPgtfTOf hXcWXil AtfVt/pitff ttCfljr TO 1TV{. ChrOU. PdSCh. 

ts Clanentinis. pag. 2J). But this is a mistake ; and the Assy- 
rians are improperly put for the Babylonians; who in these times 
were a very different people, and ought to be distinguished. 

16 Ptolemy's Canon published by Dr. Bainbridge at Oxford. 
Eustbii Histor. Tvutyuy* pag. 397. 
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and Arabian dynasties by tbem, as they seem to 
correspond : and they will be found to be the same. 



Babylonian kings. Chaldean and Arabian kings. 



Sa/manasser or Nabonasser 

Nadius, Nabius of Euseb. 

Cfnnziws and Porus 

jugeus 

Mardoc Jjtmpadus 

Arkianus 

Interreg. 

Belibius 

Apronadius 

Aporanidisus of SyncelL 

Aparatiadisus of Euseb* 
JiigabthuS 

Erigebelus of Euseb. 
Mesessimordacus 
Interreg. 
Assar Addinus 
Saosducheus 
Chynlladanus 
Nobopallassarus 
Nabocolassarus 

Nobochodonosor of Euseb. 
Ilvarodamm 
Niricassolassarus 
Nabonadius 



Abhts and Gabius 
Zinzirus and Porus 

NardoccjUe* 



Parannus 



Omballus 
Sisimadochus 
Sisimyrdochus oiSynceU t 



Nechobis 



Nafyojiabus 



We may observe, that though the second list be der 
fective and somewhat varied, yet, as far as it goes, 
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it corresponds with jhe dynasty of Ptolemy ; and 
relates to princes of a much later date, than is pre- 
tended. It is therefore surprising, that so many 
very learned men should admit both the dynasties 
into their histories; and not perceive, that the one 
was a bad copy of the other. The greatest wonder 
is, that so knowing !and inquisitive a genius, as Sca- 
liger, should have;* been imposed upon. by this idle 
account of Chaldean and Arabian kings : and that 
he should,, upon the demise of these, make an union 
of the two kingdoms, place Belus at the head, and 
thence constitute a mighty empire, that never had a 
being. tJ Ultimo hoc Rege debellato 9 Belus anno 
xxv u imperii svi Assyriorum imperium cum Ba- 
iylonio conjunxit. The admission of these reigns 
into chronological computation, with that of Belus, 
who never existed, makes an error of 443 years. 
These supposed antient kings of Babylonia are in 
reality the successors to Pul and Tiglath-pulasser ; 
and have been taken from a very faulty and im* 
perfect copy of the latter. At the same time the 
names of Ham, Chus, and Porus, have been pre- 
fixed ; to make the list more specious, and to give it 
a seeming antiquity. From the reign of Pul of 
Assyria some light may be obtained, in prosecut- 
ing the history of these kingdoms : but antecedent 
to this monarch, we have little more than the 



*1 Scalig. Canoa. Isagog. lib. 2. pag. 137« 
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names of Assyrian kings ; of which scarce any have 
been so preserved by tradition, that they may now 
be depended upon. As to the princes of Babylon, 
between Amraphel and Nabonasser, few memorials 
are left in an interval of at least twelve hundred 
years. The names of those, which have been trans- 
mitted us, have* been discovered to be for the most 
part spurious, or else of a later date. 
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SOME REMARKS 



• 



THE CANON OF PTOLEMY. 



1 HE canon of Ptolemy, which I have just spoken 
o£ has been universally received, and esteemed par- 
ticularly authentic : yet even this, I think, however 
celebrated, is not without exception. The learned 
chronologer, when he compiled it, seems to have 
detected the fallacy of the Chaldean and Arabian 
list ; and to have found it an imperfect copy of a 
series of princes, who reigned many ages later. He 
therefore corrected, and new modelled the catalogue 
according to the best evidence of the times, which 
it related to: and ascribed to every king the just 
number of years, that history allotted to his reign, 
from Nabonassei 9 downwards. In effecting this, he 
struck off the two first upon the other list, Cha- 
masbolus and Evechous, as he knew that they were 
rather the heads of a family thnja princes ; and of 
undoubted antiquity. They could not therefore be 
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inserted in this latter series. But falling into the 
common error, and mistaking Evechous for Nim- 
brod, that is, as I before said, the father for the son, 
be has still retained one too many; and brought 
down Porus with the others, who should have been 
left with the two preceding. His embarrassment in 
consequence of this is v%ry "apparent : for there is 
no place for this supernumerary to be inserted in, 
without violating the order established, and con- 
tradicting some part of history. There is indeed 
some reason jto think, that the catalogue was too 
much crowded before. Porus therefore could have 
no interval assigned him ; but stands always colla- 
teral with Chinzirus ; and ia never found in suc- 
cession like the rest. He is certainly foreign to the 
list; and the place he really belongs to, I have 
shewn before. Ptolemy however did not act un- 
wittingly in joining him with Chinzirus : though be 
is far separated in the spurious list above men- 
tioned. There was some intimation, some autho- 
rity, that determined him in thus placing them 
together. Whether he was aware of any relation, 
that subsisted between them, I know not: but there 
is reason to think, that they were the same person. 
I have mentioned from Theophanes, Cyriilus, and 
Cedrenus, a person of antient times, whom they 
term Nizarus ; but by Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netus he is called Zenarus, and is supposed to have 
been the head of the Arabian families. He is the 
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same as the Zinzirus, and Chinzirus in these lists ; 
and more truly called * Chenarus. It was a title 
rather than a name, as I have observed of other an- 
tient appellations ; and was given to several kings 
in the first ages, but especially to Nimbrod: so 
that it creates a suspicion that Chinzirus, as well 
as Porus, should be removed from the canon of 
Ptolemy. 



1 Chenarus king of Egypt. It is sometimes put for Chan* 
OrttSf sometimes for Chan-Arcz. 
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Of 

THE CHALDEANS, 

AND 

THEIR ORIGINAL. 

1 HAVE shewn, that the distinction made by 
Africanus, Eusebius, and others, between Chaldean 
and Arabian kings, is void of all foundation: and, 
were the list, that they produce, genuine, it would 
determine the point against them. All that can be 
esteemed true in the series they produce, is the 
names of those, who are foremost in the ; list. And, 
however mistaken they may have been in those that 
follow ; yet, setting them aside, we may learn, in 
respect to the Chaldeans, what was the opinion of 
these writers, and what tradition had taught them ; 
that Ham> Chus, and Nimbrod w r ere the heads of 
this nation. And as the Chaldeans were the most 
antient inhabitants of the country called by their 
name ; there are no other principals, to whom we 
naay refer their ' original. They seem to have been 



1 The Chaldeans were as antient as the empire of Babytonht f 
which commenced under Nknbrod, or 4^rv«^» £ H **i AwdtoJk^ 
YO£. VI. T 
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the most early constituted, and settled, of any peo- 
ple upon earth : and from their situation it ap- 
pears, and from every other circumstance, that 
Chus was the head of their family, and Nimbrod 
their first king. * They seem to have been the only 
people, that did not migrate at the general dis- 
persion : and the center of their province was at 
£/r, not far from the conflux of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. From hence they extended themselves 
under the names of Cuseans and Arabians, as far 
as Egypt west, and eastward to the Ganges ; oc- 
cupying to the south all the Asiatic seacoast, and 
the whole of the large continent of Arabia : and 
from thence they passed the Erythrean gulf, and 
penetrated into Ethiopia. They were continually 
incroaching upon those, that were nearest to them; 
and even trespassed upon their own brotherhood, 
In process of time they got full possession of Egypt, 
and the whole coast of Africa upon the Mediter- 
ranean even to the Atlantic ocean, as far as Fez 
and Taffilet : and are to be found within the tro- 
pics almost as low as the Gold coast. Upon the 
Gambia is the king of Barsally, of Arabian ex- 
traction, as are all the Phooley nations ; who re- 
tain their original language, and are of the religion 



BaGvtem Eustb. Chron, Apy. Ity*/T. pag. 5. 
* Synctllus. pag. 50. 
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of Mahomet. One of these, Job Ben Solomon by 
name, was not many years since in England. He 
had been unjustly seized on by a prince, his neigh- 
bour, and carried to America, where he was sold 
for a slave: but writing an affecting account of his 
misfortune in his native tongue, it raised the curio- 
sity, as well as pity, of some persons of conse- 
quence in these parts; who redeemed him, and 
sent for him 'over; and having shewn him singular 
marks of favour, at his request dispatched him to 
his own country. 



* He came to England in 1730.— »See Moore?* Travels into 
$he inner parts of Jfrka. 
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OF 



CHESED, THE SON OF NAHOR. 



1 AM well aware, that many people suppose the 
Chaldeans to have been thus denominated from 
Chesed, who was the son of Nahor, the brother of 
Abraham. * Dicti Chasdim, seu Chasdai (vulgo 
Chaldcti, fadlioris soni causd) sic dcnominati sunt 
a Tbo Chesed jilio Nachor, fratris Abrahami, qui 
una cum jiliis et posteris dictam urbetn Ur, et 
tandem totam Mam regionem inhabit&runt This 
is very extraordinary : and spoken without the least 
historical evidence to support it. Chesed, the third 
son out of eight, who is mentioned but once, and 
then without any history annexed, is supposed to 
have given name to a very distinguished and cele* 
brated people, and to the country, which they in 
habited ; merely because his name was Chesed, and - 
theirs Chasdim* The sacred historian seems in- 
dustriously to specify this country. We are in- 
formed, * that Terah departed with his son Abra- 



* Hyit Rdjg. Vet. Persar. cap. 2. pag. 7$. 

* Gen. 11. v. 2SM1. 
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ham out of Ur of the Chaldces : that Haran died 
in Ur of the Chaldees ; and that it was the place 
of his nativity. With what propriety could all this 
be said, and reiterated, if the land was not thus de- 
nominated till the time of Chesed, who was not yet 
in being; or rather, till the time of his 3 descend- 
ants, if he had any, which must have been still 
later? The learned Hyde tells us, that it was 
spoken proleptically. The Greeks indeed, who 
often called people, and countries by names, which 
were not applicable to them till many ages. after the 
time in question, made use of a very plausible and 
convenient figure, by which they thought to atone 
fof a multitude of mistakes. Yet this misapplica- 
tion of terms was an error, however rhetorically 
they might defend it : and such as is seldom to be 
found in the sacred writers. Moses is ever parti- 
cularly careful to certify and distinguish : and has 
just tyeen giving an exact detail of the descendants 
of Noah, after their families, after their tongues, 
in their lands, after their nations. It is therefore 
injurious to imagine the sacred writer guilty of an 
unnecessary anticipation : and we take off greatly 



9 This notion ot*Chesed giving name to the Chaldeans is exactly 
similar to the account before mentioned of Amahk the son of 
Eliphaz, the supposed father of the Amalekites ; where, for the 
sake of a name, a whole scries of history is set aside. There is 
no accounting for this infatuation, with which so many learned 
men have been possessed* 
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from the peculiar excellence of the Mosaic history, 
which upon examination turns out so wonderfully 
precise and true, by making so unfair a supposition* 
Besides, it would not in this place be merely a 
rhetorical figure : it really would, not be true. The 
words of Moses are not at large, that Harm died 
in Chaldea; but descriptive, that he died in Ur of 
the Chaldees. And the Apostle tells us, that 4 " he 
" came from the land of the Chaldees. Thiere 
must therefore have been at that time people of 
such denomination : otherwise we have a nation 
referred to, which did not exist : and this we can 
hardly suppose. In short, the C has dim are no 
other than the Chusdim, the sons of Chus ; who 
first took possession of the country, which we have 
been speaking of; and likewise held Babylon. All 
history, which treats of these early times bears evi- 
dence to this* 5 They sent out numerous tribes 



♦ AM. 7. v. 4. 

5 Sure there never was introduced into writing a figure so fatal 
as this prolepsis : there is nothing can withstand it : no evidence 
is so plain and positive, no authority so indisputable, but it is 
liable to be set aside. If any proof or authority could have had 
weight, I should have thought the following would have pre- 
vailed. 

Abraham primam aiqttm apud Chaldaos agtbat* Euseb. Chron* 
Iiieron. Interprete. pag. 9. 

*Oi X«A&no» wpm» wyopiveroc* iatvrn<; C«*»XfK* *f ^wro* Ev»»X 00 «* 
Euseb. Cbron. Aoy. rtywr. pag, 14. 
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and colonies, which were styled Cuseam and Ara- 
bians. Afrkarms and his followers did not. con- 
sider this in the list, they have given of Babyloni&k 
kings. For finding those princes called sometimes 
Arubums, and sometimes Chaldeans; and not 
knowing that by these terms one and the sarce 
nation was meant, they made an unfortunate dia- 
Unction : and in the supposed dynasty, with whkb 



n*£* p&v X»x^«»oi'? *r£ft/Tos o apf«$ avruf AKufos. Chron* Pasch 
pag. 23. 

Aek. Syncellus- pag. 90. . 

Toot* fu» ou» eynrmSn i » y>i Xcti&uuf. Theaphilus ad AatoL 
lib. 2. of the tower of Babel, and the dispersion of mankind. 

ACpaajx— T»?r vt^utw ifaxia,* wccpct XocX^atoK wo»£iTflw. Euseh. 
Epit. Chron. pag. 228. 

The same is said in the Ptf^A. CAron. pag. 49. 

Ex t^f A«roXXw^#£«. Tavrcc put b Bri^ucraoi; ifogijcri. 'WpwTow ytnov*» 
G&ortMa Ahvpor ix. BaGvhuvos XaX^«io». Euseb* Chron. Aoy. n^ 
pag. 5. 

Add to' these, what I have mentioned from the Scripture; 
that " Haran died in Ur of the Chaldees:" that " Abraham aod 
♦« his family went forth from Ur of the Ckaldees;" Gen. 11. 
v. 28. 3U " God brought Abraham out of l/r of the Chaldets? 
Nehemiah 9. v. 7. " Abraham came out of the land of the 
" Chaldeans." Acts 7. v. 4. ^ 

^These are strong proofs of the most early existence of the 
Chaldean nation : all which are set aside for the sake of one Chf 
$ed, a person never mentioned till the 140th year of Abraham* 
•which Chesed was born at Haran in Mesopotamia, and was never, 
that we know of, in Chaldea ; nor had he any connection with it* 
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they have presented us, they have made * division 
to tbe best of their judgment, and given a share to 
each. Herein they were mistaken : but this does 
not invalidate their testimony in respect to the 
chief point. Babylon was certainly in the pos* 
session of the Chaldeans : and though the names 
of the kings, as they are transmitted by Afrkanus, 
be not genuine ; yet a dynasty of kings did exist. 
They were moreover descended from Chtis and 
Ham: and after a succession of princes, whose 
duration cannot be found, they were at last ejected 
by the Assyrians. For this there is the evidence 
of the best profane history ; and it is in a great 
degree confirmed by the Scriptures. 

Such was the original of the Chaldeans. But 
had they been derived from any other source ; yet 
it could never have be*n such, as the learned Hyde 
supposes. For as to Chesed being their common 
father, it is not only, as I have shewn, preposterous 
in itself; but absolutely impossible: for. he was 
never, that we know, in Chaldea 9 nor had any con- 
nection with it. The Scripture itself will prove 
what I assert. It is said, when Terah left that part 
of the world, that he 6 " took Abram his son, and 
* Lot the son of Haran his son's son* and Sarai 
" his daughter-in-law, his son A b ram's, wife; and 
" they went forth with them from Ur of tbe ChaU 

6 Gtn. 11. v. 31. 
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*' dees, to go into the land of Canaan; and they 
" came unto Haran." Abram, Lot, and Sarm, 
together with Terah, are the only persons specified : 
yet there were certainly more. In the next chap- 
ter (12. v. 1.) we are informed, that 7 " the Lord 
" said (or had said) unto Abram, Get thee out of 
" thy country, and from thy kindred, and from thy 
" father's house, unto a land, that I will shew 
" thee :" and (y. 4,) " So Abram departed, as the 
"Lord had spoken to him; and Lot went with 
u him: and Abram was seventy and five years 
" old, when he departed out of Haran." The 
command given was not only to leave his country, 
but his kindred, and his father's house : and he 
obeyed; that is, he went from Haran, and left 
them: so that others besides Abram and Lot fol- 
lowed Terah to Haran. For unless we suppose 
Nahor and others to have resided there; Terah 
being dead, and Lot going with him, there was no* 
thing left for Abram to quit ; no kindred, no fa- 



T Some difference has been observed in the interpretation of 
this passage. See Acts 7* v. £. Whichever be the true reading, 
it affects not my argument : for whether the command were given 
in Chaldea, or at Haran, the completion of it was certainly at the 
latter place : and so it was understood by Eusebius. "E«* iv *A$u 
AQfaafA. ix Mico-WOTatfu*?, ex «roXi*>{ X*pj*v, xa» TV oixv TV «rarpo£ 
*vru, u*ret xiXswir Ste, uq yqt Xataat, i trt II«A«*nwi» «tij %*r» 
Hist. TvHtyvy. pag. 373. See also Euseb. Epitome Chron. 
pag. 228. 
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toiiy, no father s house to leave : and the command 
is introduced unnecessarily, and out of its place, if 
it is where Abram, could not act in consequence of 
it. We may therefore be assured, that Nahor went 
with Terah to Haran, and dwelt there. Mikah, hit 
yrife; was with Bethutl and Lab an, when * Abram 
sent his' servant to the city of Nahor. In process 
of time Isaac sends Jacob to the same place, to the 
house of Btthuel : 9 " Arise, go to Padan~aram, to 
" the house of Bethuel thy mother's father — And 
f* Isaac sent away Jacob : and he went to Badan- 
" aram unto Laban son of Bethuel." And this 
house of Bethmei, the place of residence of Laban, 
is past contradiction specified by Rebecca, when she 
lays her pressing injunctions on Jacob : ,0 " Now 
" therefore, my goo, obey my voice : and arise, flee 
"thou to Laban my brother, to Haran:" by 
which we find, that the city of Haran, the city of 
Nahor, and the house of Bethuel were the same 
place. It is plain then, . that Nahor resided at 
Haran after the death of Terah, and after the de- 
parture of Abram to Canaan : and that his chil- 
dren lived there after him. These children were 
eight in number, born after Abram had left the 
place: for above sixty years afterwards, when 



• Gen. 24. v. 53. 
9 Ibid.^8. v.2. 
*• Ibid. 27. v. 43. 
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Abram was about 140 years old, it bad been told 
him ; " " Behold Mikah, she hath also born chii* 
" dren unto thy brother Nahar" The names of 
them are mentioned in the passage; and Chesed 
was the third of the eight. Out of this family 
Abraham sent to take a wife for his son Isaac; 
who married Rebecca the grand-daughter of Nahor. 
And Jacob afterwards upon a like occasion went to 
the same city, to Haran in Mesopotamia; and 
married Leah and Rachel, who were the descend* 
ants of the same person in the third degree. This 
then was the city of Nahor ; and here was Chesed 
born : and we have no more reason to think that 
he went and dwelt in Chaldea, than that he tra* 
veiled to India, or Ethiopia. So that he could 
have no personal knowledge of \he country, nor 
any connection with it : much less can he be es- 
teemed the father of the Chaldeans, who were con* 
stituted a nation before he was bom, and before 
the birth of his grandsire. 



11 Gat. 2%, v. 20w 
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OBSERVATIONS 



©N 



THE DISPERSION OF MANKIND, 

IN REFERENCE TO PAGE 190. 

I have taken notice before, that, some generations 
after the flood, there was a partition of the earth 
among the sons of Noah, which was done by divine 
appointment. It is a subject, which has been can- 
vassed by several writers; 1 many of whom do not 
allow, that there was any particular division ; but 
only a general dispersion. Bochart is of this opi- 
nion; who after mentioning many passages out of 
the Scriptures, which he di4 not sufficiently weigh, 
concludes with this corollary ; that " ail land? may 
". be said to be by allotment, and all the free gift 
" of God : and where the Scriptures are silent, it 
" is idle to form surmises/' % Scriptur& teeehtt) 

1 Hyde Relig. V*t. Petsifr* Jfcg.tft. 65. 
* Geogr. Sacr. pan ptirt. lib* 1. cap* 1& 
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nostrum non est h&c divinare. — Quamcunque ter- 
mm occupamusy Mam Deus se dedisse dicit, et vult 
sibi acceptam referri. In answer to this, I must 
take notice, that the Scriptures are not silent upon 
this head : and what we find mentioned in them, 
must not be taken in so lax and indefinite a man- 
ner ; there being nothing in them, that can in the 
least countenance this ndtion of a general and in- 
determinate dissipation. I shall not take upon me 
to settle the time, when this great event hap- 
pened : let it suffice, that it did happen ; that there 
was a particular rule and order observed in the dis- 
tribution, and the whole by God's appointment. 
That there was a partition, is evident from the 
words of Moses, saying ; } " By these were the isles 
44 of t&e Gentiles divided/' * " In his days [Pha- 
44 leg's] the earth was divided." *" By these 
4i were the nations divided in the earth after the 
" flood." These texts I should think sufficient: 
but in another place this divine writer speaks more 
.particularly to the purpose ; and his account is so 
plain and circumstantial, as to leave no room for 
uncertainty. It is in that noble and prophetic 
hymn, one of the most sublime compositions, that 
fever w&s penned ; where he pours forth his soul to 



* Gen. 10. v. 5. 

♦ 1 Chrm. J. v. 19. 
s £e». lQ.v. 32. 
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God, and at the same time addresses himself to the 
people, whom he had so long conducted, and wy 
now going to leave for ever. 6 " Remember, " says 
he, " the days of old, consider the years of many 
" generations: ask thy father, and he will shew 
" thee, thy elders, and they will tell thee. When 
" the most High divided to the nations their inher 
" ritance, when he separated the sons of Adam, he 
" set the bounds of the people according to the 
" number of the children of Israel. For the Lord's 
" portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of his 
" inheritance." This is too particular to be cur- 
sorily passed over. We are told, that the nations 
of the earth had an inheritance assigned them ; and 
that it was by divine appointment. Moreover, that 
at the general dispersion it pleased God to have a 
provident regard for a nation, which was to come, 
even for the sons of Israel : and in the distribution 
of countries had set bounds to other families, that 
they should not trespass upon . the inheritance of 
Jacobs which was his own portion. Thus limits 
were prescribed according to the necessities of a 
people to come, and to the space, which would be 
requisite for their numbers to inherit. In other 
words, the tend otCanam was excepted out of the 
general partition. This space was usurped by the 
people who gave name to it- They knew the di- 

• ' ' ' * ' .-■!■.. I ' !■ ' 

• Devt. 32. y. 7, 8, 9. 
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*ine allotment ; yet wilfaHy transgressed : 6ft which 
account they brought themselves and their posterity 
under the severest curse ; and justified every thing, 
which they afterwards suffered for their rebellion : 
though at the time of their punishment, their guilt 
was accumulated with additional wickedness and 
apostacy. 

What I have mentioned above, St. Paul likewise 

alludes to : 7 E-nroiwrc t£ *£ Ivoc ai/aar«£ wa,v ttivtg uvfyonrw 
xoiTQutuv I'm trbv to frwsa'Mts'dv rv\$ y%<; 9 igur&s irjoriTay- 
p,ivx$ xoagsg, xa* ra* tffoOsruxs Ttj? xaroixia? autwv* This 

in Our version is translated too indefinitely : and 
should not be, " God hath made, and hath deter- 
" mined," but, " God made," or, " did make of 
" one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
" the face of the earth, and determined the times 
" before appointed, and the bounds of their haU* 
i€ ttrtiony It refers to a particular time, and ordi- 
nance ; the same that is spoken of by Mosts. And 
it affords us this additional information ; that not 
only the place of residence for each ftimily, but the 
time likewise of the migration was by God's ap- 
pointment. This was the 6ense of many of the 
fathers upon this subject, a nd pa rticularly of Eu~ 

SeblUS. 8 Mff idTjttos yu$. Tw |3pcj3 tn% xh xo<rps, cv«- 



7 Acts 17. v. 26. 

• Euscb. Chronic. Aoyo? Ufur. pag. 10. Syncellus pag. 90. as 
quoted above, mentions this infringement and usurpation of the 
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ttWior&j rpotMinofu mi r» Nwr, x&tk ®EION inXoviri 
X^HZMOW, tptg i rr N*>r t*k tj itnv uVoif #vra rt\v yiiv. 
Re afterwards proceeds to mention the infringement 
of this divine ordinance, and the consequences of 

it: vtioikgte&s i r* Xtifi hot Havxocv tvtSu rot; igwit rx 
Snj*y XM ktottixrirtu «eci^ trxgotftux r»v fvraXijv Nwi, *. t. A. 
whose posterity he afterwards tdls u* was destroyed 
by Moses and JoshtM: &? ti* l/Lwm *& 'inn r* 

This may serve to explain a« passage in Scripture, 
which has been the cause of much perplexity. It 
ifr mentioned 9 that Ham the son of Noah had been 
guilty of a> great breach of duty; and want of re- 
verence to bis' father: that When Noah awoke, and 
was sensible of what his ; younger son had done; 
M " He said, cursed be Canaan ; a servant of ser- 
" vunts^ shall he be unto his brethren. And he 
" said; Blessed be the Lord God of Shem; and 
" Canaan shall be his servant." It has seemed to 
mttiiy persons extraordinary, that, as Ham was thd 
person guilty, he should be' passed over without 
any anirftadver$ion : and that the curse should de-» 
volve to* Canaan, who does not seem to have been 



Canaanites, and the att ack m ade upon them for that outrage by 
thefamity of Shem: Tar ffafiw-tnvrv xaey&> re hQato* Is ,T,f » 

9 Gen. 9. v. 22. 

10 Ibid. 9. v. 25, 26. 

. VOL. VI* U 
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at all an accomplice. But it must be observed, 
that these words are not so much to be Esteemed a 
cuxse vented out of resentment against Ham and 
Canaan, for what had been done, as a prophetic 
denunciation of disobedience in time to come, and 
of the evils in consequence of it ; and even then not 
uttered for their sakes, but upon account of others 
of another family, who were to come after, and to 
be instructed by it. It is very common with the 
sacred historian in the early accounts, which he 
gives us, to specify, what immediately relates to the 
grand purpose in hand ; and to omit every thing 
else, which is not connected with it. Many things 
alluded to were well known at the time he wrote : 
it was therefore sufficient to extract, what was es- 
sential ; and to give a sample for the whole. This 
may be observed in the " history of Lantech, of a 
,x conquest made by Jacob, ra the n fragment upon 
the conquest of Heshbon ; and in other places. 
In the passage, I am speaking of, there is reason to 
think, that a great deal preceded what is here men- 
tioned by Moses ; and that we have only a part of 
the original prophecy* From the tenor of what 
remains, we may perhaps form some judgment of 
what is omitted. It is probable, that at this season 



" Gen. 4. v. 23. 
■* Ibid. 48. v. 22. 
13 Numb. 21. v. 27. 
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the patriarch disclosed, what was to happen in after 
times, especially to the son, who had aggrieved him. 
There is, I think, an apparent chasm and failure ; 
which may with great probability be filled up, from 
what seems to be implied in this curse upon C#- 
naan. It is very reasonable to suppose, that Noah 
told Ham of the future apostacy of his children : 
that the same want of reverence, which Ham had 
witnessed, would be visible in his posterity : That 
the second in descent from him should be the first 
H rebel upon earth; and at the same time the first 
tyrant, who should usurp authority over his bre- 
thren : That 6f the race of Cush should be a daring 
confederacy, who at the general dispersion should 
withstand the divine dispensation, and arrogate to 
themselves territories in direct opposition to the 
will of God: That a chosen people were to arise; 
and that there was for them a particular land or- 
dained : but that Canaan and his sons, another 
branch of his family, should disregard this ordi- 
nance, and seize upon the land, which was destined 
for God s own* portion. Then comes in the part to 
the purpose ; " Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of 
" servants shall he be unto his brethren:" and 
" Blessed be the Lord God^of Shem ; and Canaan 
" shall be his servant." Of this nature I take to 
have been the original prophecy : and good reason 

—■-' » ■■'» > " • ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ ■■■ ■ .«■ ■ ■ i . . » ■ ■>. 

14 The name Nimbrod signifies a reteL 

v a 
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may be given, vAty owe past U ocoitted* awl tb* 
o.tber retained. The farmer p^Mt is opMtte4 by the 
divine wrijter, a& Mnnecea*w;y tQ be related ; beiaQ 
either mentioned qr implied in the cprnjaoa course 
of the history. Q& tbp other band, the propriety 
of inserting, what i$ specified, *& appall***, It wa& 
a, propbeey* tba* routed wo** wftimately tc* the /$- 
mslitot; nhQ> wbwr tbi^ hi$to*X waft grouwjlgpdi 
were upon their jour«\ey to CflmaH% the land *i-» 
j&dged to them fq$ w, ipbfiritiaw^ bi*t occupied t# 
qfchers, h ws§ to iafor» tbcgn fort, that tbft C^ 
nwrnitAb had. 9a right te the tend, which tbey po^^ 
9eased: that t&sy had been guilty of an uudu* 
usurpation : aqd were under the ci*r$e of God for 
thek determined apd obstioajte disobedience : theft* 
fore for that reason they could not prpsper against 
the Israelite*. That t&e Israelites were going tQ 
their hereditary demesnes ; to a land originally de- 
signed for tfcem by the grea* disposer of thrones 
and kingdoms : that the blessing, entailed ypw tbq 
sons of Shem y particularly belonged to the Qhildrea 
<tf? Jacob ; in whoa* the prophecy was to be com- 
pleted* and to whom the QamcmPt was to bs sub* 
servient. The time, the plaice, every circumstance 
shews with what propriety tbip gart of the prophecy 
is retained : and at the same time it is evident, that 
something had preceded, which m QWtted by Af<MC% 
as unnecessary to be related. 

From the foregoing 'we may see good reason for 
the severities shewn towards the Canaanites: whom 
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if h had pleteaftil Cted to feavfe swtiloWed up quick 
with an earthquake, or extirpated ty fire froth 
heaven ; nobody could hate arraigned his justice. 
But afe be twas pfteased to rhake Use t)f an arm Of 
flesh, and to employ the Israelites afe ministers of 
his vengeance; ffcany have presumed to call in 
question the equity of the proceeding, and to re- 
present it as an instance of injustice ai&d Cruelty. 
Whereas the intention of Providence, in the instru- 
ments it made use of, is apparent.' It was to mak^ 
the Israelites detest these nations and their horrid 
customs ; and to be detested by them : and to ren- 
der them inexcusable, if after such severities exer- 
cised upon this people, they should theirselves 
hereafter lapse into the same apostacy and disobe- 
, dience. To question whether God could in justice 
act thus in respect to the Canaanites, and whether 
he did right in chusing such implements of his ven- 
geance, is a doubt as idle as it is impious. How 
the rebellion of the Canaanites was aggravated, and 
what were their crying sins, may be gathered from 
many parts of the Scriptures ; but especially from 
the book of Wisdom, where they are particularly 
displayed: ,5 " For it was thy will (O Lord) to 
" destroy by the hands of our fathers, both those 
" old inhabitants of thy holy land ; Whom thou 
" hatedst for doing most odious works of witch^ 

»' Chap, 12. v.3, *, 5, 6. lh 
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" crafts, and wicked sacrifices; And also those 
" merciless murderers of children, and devourers 
" of man's flesh, and the feasts of blood; With 
u their priests out of the midst of their idolatrous 
" crew, and the parents that killed with their own 
" hands, souls destitute of help ; — For it was a 
" cursed seed from the beginning." This may 
serve to vindicate the dispensations of Providence 
in this particular ; and its just retributions on a re- 
bellious and wicked people. 
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vJNE would think it scarce, possible, that so un- 
natural a custom, as that of human sacrifices, 
should have existed in the world : but it is very 
certain, that it did not only exist, but almost uni- 
versally prevail. I have before taken notice, that 
the Egyptians of old brought no victims to their 
temples, nor shed any blood at their altars: but 
human victims, and the blood of men must be here 
excepted ; which at one ' period they most certainly 
offered to their gods. The * Cretans had the same 
custom; and adhered to it a much longer time. 
The nations of Arabia did the same. The people 
of J Dumah in particular sacrificed every year a 



■ Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib. 4. cap. l6\ Arnobius. lib. 2. 

* 4>omxt( & xai Kp}re$ TCfKpoyof iv t«k rt*v(ftvchh%% ctvrvv l\otcx.bvTo. 
Athanas. Orat. adversus Gcntcs. Herodotus lib. 4. says the same 
of the Scythians. See also Porph. de Abstinentia\ lib. 2. pag. 224. 
from Manet ho. 

9 Ken A»ft«TK>» & Tijf A£«£»a? tL%r rro? I x«ro> iOw* «■*»&*, »> vvo 
Cot/aw i0*«tji', a yfiuna,\ v{ %qolw. Porph* de Abstin* lib. 2. 
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child; and buried it underneath an altar, which 
they made use of instead of an idol : for they did 
not admit of images. The Persians buried' people 
alive. AmestriSy the 4 wife of Xerxes, entombed 
twelve persons quick under ground for the good of 
her soul. It would be endless to enumerate every 
city, or every province, where these sad practices 
obtained. The * Cyprians, the Rhodians, the Ph* 
ceans, the Ionians, those of Chios, Lesbos, Tenedos, 
all had human sacrifices. The natives of the Taurk 
Chersonesus offered up to Diana every stranger, 
whom chance threw upon their coast. Hence arose 
that just expostulation in * Euripides, upon the 
inconsistency of the proceeding; wherein much 
good reasoning is implied, Iphigenia wonders, as 
the . goddess delighted in the blood of men, that 
every villain and murderer should be privileged to 
escape ; nay, be driven from the threshold of the 
temple: whereas, if an honest and virtuous ma» 
chanced to stray thither, he only was seized upon, 
and put to death. The Pelasgi, in a time of 



pag. 225. These people are mentioned Isaiah, cjiap. 21. " The 
" burthen of the desert of the sea ? W The burthen off>umak" 

•t/Tu?. Plutarch. Hif* A«crt&Mf*on<*{. 

5 Clem. AkxMdrin. Cohort, ad Gentcs. vol. 1. pag. S6» edit* 
Potter. See also Porphyry above quoted. 

* Euripid, Iphigen. in Tauris. 

Ta tik Ota h fttf^o^ai erofio-potT*, *. r, K 
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scarcity vowed the tenth of all, that should fee born 
to them, for a sacrifice in order to procure plenty* • 
Aristomenes the Messemm 7 slew three hundred 
noble Lacedemonians, among whom was Theo- 
pompus the king of Sparta, at the altar of Jupiter 
at Ithome. Without doubt the Lacedemonians did 
not fail to make ample returns : for they were a 
severe and revengeful people, and offered the like 
victims to Mars. Their festival of the Diamasti- 
gosis is well known ; * when the Spartan boys were 
whipped in the sight of their parents with such se- 
verity before the altar of Diana Orthia, that they 
often expired under the torture. Phylarchus 
affirms, as he is quoted by 9 Porphyry, that of old 
every Grecian state made it a rule, before they 
inarched towards an enemy, to solicit a blessing on 
{heir undertakings by human Victims. 

The Romans were accustomed to the like sacri- 
fices* They both devoted themselves to the infernal 
gods, and constrained others to submit to the same 
horrid doom. Hence we read in *° Titus Livius, 
that in the consulate of JEmilius Paulus and Tfe- 
rentius Varro, two Gauls, a man and a woman, 



* Clem* Alemnd. Cohort, pag. 36. Porphyry above. 

* Plutarch, lnstitutiones Laconicae. He says, that the cruelty 
lasted all day long ; &* fo»w rn? %«£**.— fuxp ^*»'* r «* mhXiutit 

* Da Abstiuentii. lib. 2. pag. 226. 

,0 Lib. 22. cap. 57. Zonar* Annates, lib. *. cap. 1 J. 
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and two in like manner of Greece, were buried 
alive at Rome in the Ox-Market : where was a 
place under ground, walled round to receive them; 
which had before been made use of for such cruel 
purposes. He says, it was a sacrifice not properly 
Roman ; that is, not originally of Roman institu- 
tion : -yet it was frequently practised there, and that 
too by public authority. Plutarch makes mention 
of a like instance a few years before, in the consul- 
ship of " Flaminius and Furius. There is reason 
to think, that for a long time, all the principal cap- 
tives, who graced the triumphs of the Romans, 
were at the close of that cruel pageantry put to 
death at the altar of Jupiter Capitolinus. Cairn 
Marius offered up his own daughter for a victim to 
the Dii Averrunci> to procure success in a battle 
against the Cimbri ; as we are informed by Doro* 
theus, quoted by " Clemens. It is likewise attested 
by li Plutarch, who says that her name was Cat- 
purnia. Marius was a man of a sour and bloody 
disposition ; and had probably heard of such sacri- 



11 Avo {jlzv *E.XXy)9o,<;, ccvfyot kcu yvfeuxx, $vo 2t TotXecrotq optAwq, urn 
jtaXa/xgyjj $ouv uyofx xaTopuf a» ^avrocq. In Marcello. vol. 4. p. 547« 
edit. H. Stcph. See Dionysius Halicarnass. Histor. lib. 1. 

,x "O $i tok AflroT£09r<auoK Map»o$, aq AugoStot e> f») TrrapTMj Ire&tiHVf 
IrofH, Clem. Ale$. Cohort, ad Gentes. 

13 Plutarchi Parallel. 20 mum . The name of this person in 
Plutarch is Manias ; whoever it may have been, the fact is the 
same : it takes not at all from the evidence of the history. 
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fices being offered in the enemies camp, among 
whom they were very common : or he might have 
beheld them exhibited at a distance : and therefore 
murdered what was nearest, and should have been 
dearest, to him ; to counteract their fearful spells, 
and outdo them in their wicked machinery. Cicere 
making mention of this custom being common jti 
Gaul, adds, that it prevailed among that people, 
even at the time when he was ,4 speaking: from 
whence we may be led to infer, that it was then 
discontinued among the Romans. And we are told 
by I5 Pliny, that it had then, and not very long, 
been discouraged. For there was a law enacted, 
when Lentidus and Crassus were consuls, ,so late 
as the 657th year of Rome, that there should be no 
more human sacrifices ; for till that time those hor- 
rid rites had been celebrated in broad day without 
any mask, or controul : which, had we not the best 
evidence for the fact, would appear scarce credible. 



14 His [Gallis] quidquam sanctum ac religiosum videri potest* 
qui etiam, siquando, aliquo metu adducti, Deos placandos esse arbi- 
trantur, humanis hostiis eorum aras ac tempi a Junestant? — Quis 
cnim ignorat tos usque ad hanc diem retinere illam immancm ac but" 
baram consuetudincm hominum immolandontm? Cicero pro Fon- 
tcio. § 10. Sec Philippi Cluxerii Germania Antiqua. l(>31. Elz. 
pag. 251. and Grotius de Satisfactions 

15 Cn. Cornelio Lttitulo, P. Licinio Crasso Coss. Scnatus-eon- 
sultum factum est, ne homo immolarctur : palamquc j'uit in ten/pus 
Mud sacr'i prodigiosi cclebratio. Pltn. Nat. I list. lib. 30. cap. 1. 
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And however discontinued they may have been ft# 
a time, we find, that they were again renewed ; 
though they became not so public, nor so general 
For not very long after this, it is reported of ** Au- 
gustus Casar, when Perusia surrendered in the 
time of the second Triumvirate, that besides multi* 
tildes executed in a military manner, he offered up 
upon the Ides of March three hundred chosen per* 
aOns, both of the Equestrian and Senatorian order, 
at an altar dedicated to the manes of his uncle Ju- 
lius. Even at Rome itself this custom was revived t 
and * 7 Porphyry assures us, that in Iris time a man 
was every year sacrificed at the shrine of Jupiter 
Latiaris. Heliogabalus offered the like victims tft 
the l% Syrian deity, which he introduced among the 
Romans. The same is said of * Aurelian. 



%% Ptrusid capti-+scribuht quidam, trecentos t* deditkUs ekttot, 
utrhtsque Ordinis, ad aram Divo Julio extructam, idibus Martw, 
hestiarum more mactatos. Suetonius in AugustO. cap. 15. 

17 AXX* en *a\ vvv, tk ayvon Kara rw ptya\nv oroAu ry t* Adttmfttt 
Atos iopri) afa^ofAtvot afytmov; Porph. de Abstia. Ii8. 2. pag.22o\ 

Bt Latio in kodierntm Jovi media in Urbt humanus sanguis **• 
gustatur. TertulHan. Gnost. cap. 7. 

18 Tw avrto f Wuoyaffaka] tfwi, «»*»&aK c^«y»a{ofurK, *mt p*y* 
y**vpa(T% xp>t**' 0< ;' Xiphilm. in Heliogab. 

19 Capitolium Aurelianus intectus, ut iUic cadetet servos, (ptos 
captos vovissc Jovi Optimo Maximo ferebatur. Vopiscus in Aure* 
liano. 

These customs prevailed in most parts of the Roman empire 
till the time of Adrian, who took great pains to have them febo- 
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The Gauls, and the Germans were *> devoted to 
this shocking custom, that no business of any hmk 
ment was transacted among them, without being 
prefaced with the blood of men. They were offered 
up to various gods; but particularly to Hesus, Teh 
ranis, and Thautatcs. These deities are mentioned 
by Luean, where he enumerates the various nations, 
who followed the fortunes of Ccesar. 

** Et qmbus mmitrn placatur sanguine, diro 
Thautates; horrensqueferia altar ibus Hesus ; 
Et Tar ants Scythka non mitior or a Diana. 

The altaffs of these gods; were far removed from the 
oetumon resort of men : being generally situated i& 
th*> depth of woods; that the gloom might add toi 
the horror of the operation, and give a reverence 
to* the place and proceeding. The persons devoted 
were led thither by the Druids, who presided at tfaft 
solemnity, and. performed the cruel offices of the 
41 sacrifice. Tacitus takes notice of the cruelty o£ 

r* ' ' ' ' ' ■..■■■■ . i I, ., . i. ■■ . i . . 

lished ; but- could not entirely eflfcet it. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
lib. 4. cap. 15. and. Pallas quoted by Porphyry, lib. 2. pag. 225. 

*° Lucan. Pharsalia. lib. 1. v. 444. 
4 -*•*- Qfft sunt- qffecti gravioribu* morbu, quiqve in prttliis periat- 
lisque versantur, out pro victimis famines immolant, aut se imma* 
laturos vovent ; administrisquc ad ea sacrificia Druidibtts utuntnr. 
—Alii immani magnitudine simulacra habent, quorum coutexta 
uminibus membra vivas homhubus complent f quibus succcnstSi cir- 
cumvcnti Jfammd exanimantur homines. Caesar de Belio Gallico. 
lib.fr 
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the Hermunduri, in a war with the Catti, wherein 
they had greatly the advantage: at the close of 
which they made one general sacrifice of all, that 
wa$ taken in battle. ** Victor dkersam aciem Marti 
ac Mercurio sacrtroerat : quo voto, equi, viri, cuncta 
victa dccidioni danfur. The poor remains of the 
legions under Varus suffered in some degree the 
same fate. 1Z Lucis propinquis barbarce ara, apud 
quas Tribu?ws, ac primorum ordinum centuriones 
mactaverant. There were many places destined 
for this purpose all over Gaul and Germany ; but 
especially in the mighty woods of Arduenna, and 
the great Hercinian forest ; a wild, that extended 
above thirty days journey in length. H The places 
set apart for this solemnity were held in the utmost 
reverence ; and only approached at particular sea- 
sons. Lucan mentions a grove of this sort near 
Massilia, which even the Roman soldiers were 
afraid to violate, though commanded by Ccesar. 
It was one of those set apart for the sacrifices of 
the country. 

15 Lucus erat longo nunquam violatus ab avo, 
Obscurum cingens conncxis a'cra ramis. 



** Tacitus. Annul, lib. 13. cap. 57. 

* 3 Ibid. lib. Leap. 6l. t - 

14 Erici Olai Historia Suecorum Gothorumque. Holmiae 1654* 
pag. 2. 

** Lucan. lib. 3. v. 359. 
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Hunc non ruricola Panes, nemorumque potenfes 
Sylvani, Nymphceque tenent : sed barbara ritu 
Turba Deum : structce sacris feralibus arte, 
Omnis et humanis lustrata cruoribus arbos. 

Claudian compliments Stilico, that, among other 
advantages accruing to the Roman armies through 
his conduct, they could now venture into the awful 
forest of Hercinia ; and follow the chase in those 
so much dreaded woods, and otherwise make use of 
them. 

z6 Utprocul Hercinia per vast a silent ia sylva 
Venari tutd liceat ; lucosque vetustci 
Relligione truces, et robora numinis instar 
Barbarici, nostra feriant impune secures. 

These practices prevailed among all the people of 
the north, of whatever %1 denomination. The Mas- 



46 Claudian. in Laudes Stiliconis. lib. 1. y. 228. 

* 7 Jornandes de Rebus Geticis.— -of the Goths. 

Procopius de Bello Goth. lib. 2.— of the Franks and other 
nations. 

Trithemius—of the Sicambri. 

Htlmoldi Annal. Sclavorum. lib. 1. cap. 53.— of the Ru- 
gians, &c. 

Dithmar Episc. Mersburg. lib, 1. pag. 12.— of the Danes and 
Norwegians. 

Tacit. Annal. lib. 14. cap. 30. — of the Brito?is in the island of 
Mona. Excisi luci savis sttperstitionibus sacri. Nam cruore cap- 
tivo adolere aras, ct horninum Jibris cousulcre Deos,fas habelmnt* 
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Mgcta, the Scythians, the Geto, the Sarmatrans, 
all the various nations npon the Baltic, particularly 
the &*ntt and Scandinavians^ held it as a fixed 
principle, that their happiness and security could 
not be obtained, but at the expence of the lives of 
* others. Their chief gods were ^Thor, and 
30 Woden ; whom they thought, they could neVer 
sufficiently glut with blood* They had many verf 
celebrated places oi worship; especially in the 
island " Rugm*, near the mouth of the Oder ; and 
in * x Zetland: some too very famous among the 
JJ Semnones, and H Naharoalli. But the most re- 
verenced of ail, and die most frequented, was at 
%s Upsal; where there was every year a grand cele- 

** Quin vulgata inter omnes opinio f ut Crantzius in Vandalicis, 
lib. 3. cap. 22. notat, dekctari sanguine Deos.. P. Hachenberg, 
Germania Media, pag. 286. 

** Stepkanus Stephanius, quoting Undo of St. Quintin, says ; 
deterum sacrificant venerantes Thur dominum suum; cut non 
aliquid pecudum y vel pecorum, sed sangvinem mactabant kominitm, 
holocaustum omnium put antes pretiosissimum. In Lib rum tertium 
Saxonis Gram. pag. 93. 

30 Othinum^ qui bellis prasidebat, cruore et morte captivofum 
placabant ; opinantes bettorum prasidem aptiis humano cruore pto* 
caru Olaus Magnus, lib. 3. cap. 7. 

31 Crantzius. lib. 5. cap. 12, 13. 

See Tacitus de Mor. German, cap. 40. Est in insula Occam 
tiastum nanus y dicatumque in eo vehicuhtm. 
%% Dithmar Episc. Mersburg. lib. 1. pag. 12. 
39 Adam Bremensis de situ Daniae. cap. 233. 
34 Tacitus de Mor. German, cap, 45." 
3jr Scktiferi Upsai. cap. 1<K 
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brity, which continued for nine days. During this 
term they sacrificed animals of all sorts : but the 
most acceptable victims, and the most numerous 
were men. *Ipsa$ victimas apud plerosque com* 
mendabat humanus sanguis, effusus ante Dear urn 
aras, et diro carmine devotus : introductd imrnani 
Hid, ac bar bard Scytharum consuetudine, qui Deos 
immortales hominum scelere et sanguine placari 
posse arbitrabantur. Of these sacrifices none 
were esteemed so auspicious, and salutary, as a 
sacrifice of the prince of the country. When the 
lot fell for. the king to die, it was received with 
universal acclamations, and every expression of 
joy ; as it. 17 once happened in the time of a famine, 
when they cast lots, and it fell to king Domalder to 
be the people's victim : and he was accordingly put 



OfaiWormii Monumebta Danica. lib. 1. cap. 5. 

Olai Magni Hist, de Gent. Septentrion. Epitome, lib. 3. cap. 5. 
Antverp. 1558. 

Steirnhook de jure Sueorura et Goth, vetusto cap. ult. p. 39ft. 

36 Pauli Hachenbergi P. P. Germania Media. Dissert. 8. 
p. 2S6\ cap. 30. p. 287. concerning king Domalder. 

21 Snorro Stiirleson. Ynglinga Saga, pag* 18; from whom 
Loccenius seems to have borrowed the account, which he gives; 
Sub eo Rege [Domalder] tanid fame Suecia afflicta est, lit ei t>*> 
gravior unquam incubuerit. dves inter se dissident es y cum pctnam 
delictorum divinam agnoscerent, primo arwo bova, altero homines, 
tcrtio regem ipnm, velut ir<* e^estis piaculum, vt sibi persuasum 
habe\ant i Odrno immolabant. - Loccenii Antiq. Sueo-Gothicae. 
lib. 1. png. 5. ' -* 

VOL. VI. X 
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to depth. Olaus ,s Trtteiger, another prince, 
burnt, alive to Woden. They did not spare their 
awn children. Harald the son of Gumid, the, first 
of that name, sjew two of his children to obtain a 
atorm of wind. " He did not let," says 39 Venttgan, 
u to sacrifice two of his sons unto his idols, to the 
€i end he might obtain of them such a tempest at 
" see, as should break and disperse the shipping of 
« MamU king of Dmrmk." . Sava Grammatfcu* 
Mentions a like feet. He calls the king Haquin ; 
and speaks of the persons put to death, aa two very 
hopeful young princes : 4 ° duos prastantissima i*> 
dolitjUm, hastvavum more, aria odmotos, potiunda 
Victoria? wms&y nefurid litatione mactwoit. Another 
king slew nine sons, in order to prolong hia own 
V life ; in hopes, I suppose, : that, . what they were 
abridged of, would in great measure be added to 
himself. Such instances however occur not often: 
but the common victims were without end.* Adam 



38 Snorro Sturkson. above* 

Chronic. Norvegkum* 

Johannes Magnus, lib, 1. cap, 12. Romao- 13i4. Accidit non- 
nunquam reges ipsos eadem sorte dclectos wmaloxi. He speaks of 
it isfaustmimm regnp mcrijkium. 

** Aatiqiritiee* Antwerp* l6o& pag. &U 

*° .So.ro GwmmatkuM. lib. 10. pa# 1-S3. Sora 1644. Ptt*nt 
*©#*«£, Qi(<fapatri44 canrt mobtit*. . 

«' Qlaus Wormus, pag. 28.. Ret SuseufrJwc novm >U&* 
Othino mactavitf ut /etatis obtmeret prorogationem* 
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JBrememis, speaking of the awfhl grove at Upsat, 
whitfre the&e borrii rites were celebrated, says, that 
there was not a single tree, but what was rere^ 
renced, as if it were gifted with some portion of 
divinity; and all this, because they were stained 
with gore, and foul with humai* putrefaction. 
* Lucms tam sacer est gentiUbus^ tit singula ar- 
btres ejus eoc mwte vet tabo immolatorum divina 
videa?itur. The same is observed by Schetffer in 
his account of tbi9 place. * Deorum sacer ilk 
lucus er#t : irt arboribus singulis Dii ipsi habitare 
credebantur: ergo ad ear urn ramos corpora ilia, 
vetmti nmnera qiuzdam Diis gratissima, suspend** 
bant. 

The> manner, m which the victims were slaugh- 
tered, was diverse in different places. Some of the 
44 Gaulish nations chined them with a stroke of an 
ax. The Celttz placed the man, who was to be 
offered for a sacrifice, upon a block, or an altar, 
with his breast upwards; and with a sword struck 
him forcibly across the sternum : then tumbling 
him to the ground, from his agonies and convul- 
sions, as well as from the effusion of blood, they 



** Adam Bremtmis d« situ Etonian cap. 234. 

43 Schejffer of Upsai> and Eric Olaus above* Corpora verd in 
k&b quodam proximo suspwdebant, putantcs arhorcs ipsa* ex mortc 
immolatorum divas et sacras. 

44 Strabo. life. 4. fa«g» 303. 

x 8 
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formed a judgment of foture 4 * events. The ** Cim* 
bri ripped open the bowels ; and from them they 
pretended to divine. In 47 Norway th^y beat mens 
brains out with an ox-yoke. The same operation 
was performed in ** Iceland, by dashing them against 
an altar of stone. In many places they transfixed 
them with arrows. After they were dead, they sus- 
pended them upon the trees, and left them to 
putrefy. One of the ^writers, above quoted, men- 
tions, that in his time, seventy carcases of this sort 
were found in a wood of the Suevi. Dithmar of 
Mersbitrgh, an author of nearly the same age, 
speaks of a place called Lcdur in Zeeiand, . where 
there were every year ninety and nine persons sacri- 
ficed to the god so Swantowite. During these bloody 



* 5 HeLga$o$ot koh wmrop i%«a» re^ttj^o?.— Ar^pwuro* ya% Karasva- 
cavrt; rvirrucri fxa^aipa. r.»rot tov vir*p ro h*fyetyfA& to«w x*t 
vrtcrorroq ru trXtjyixTo?, ix tus wrvetw, x«» tv o-tfra^ayf^ti ruKpi'teu, 

«T» £l T1JS TW a»/AfltT05 pV<rtUS f TO (JLlT^Xov »OV0"I. Diod. S'lCUh lib. 5* 

pag. 308. 

45 Strabo. lib. 7- pag. 451. 

47 Dado of St.Quintirii quoted by Olaus Wdrmius. lib. 1. 
cap. 5. Juga bourn una vice diriter icebantur in capite. 

48 Arngrim Jonas. Crymogaea, scu Re rum Islandic. descriptio. 
Hamburg. 1609. lib. 1. cap. 4, 1. 

See Bertholimts de causis contempts apud Danos mortis. 
Hafnia?. \699. lib. 2. cap. i. pag. 218. lib. 3. cap. 3. pag. 662. 

49 Adam Brcmtnsis de situ Dani®. cap. 234. He flourished^ 
the tenth century. 

50 Lib. 1. pag. 12. Dithmar was born A. D. 97& 
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festivals a general joy prevailed ; and banquets were 
most royally served. They fed ; they caroused ; 
and give a loose to indulgence, which at other, 
times was not permitted. 5I Dum sacriftcia here 
peragebantur, varii adhibit i sunt ritus, et lita- 
tionis modi : convivia celebrata magnified: pars 
sanguinis postibus illita: pars adstantibus pn % o^ 
pinata. • They imagined, that there was something 
mysterious in the number nine : for which reason 
these feasts were in some places celebrated every 
5 * ninth year ; in others every 5J ninth month ; and 
continued for nine days. When all was ended, 
they washed the image of the deity in a pool » on 
account, I suppose, of its being stained with blood, 
and then dismissed the assembly. Their servants 
were numerous, who attended during the term of 
their feasting, and partook of the banquet At the 
close of all, they were smothered in the same pool, 
or otherwise made away with. On which Tacitus 
remarks, how great an awe this circumstance must 



** Olai Wormii Memimenta Danica. lib. 1. cap. 5. pag. 28. 
* The like in Tacitus. Lati tunc dies~Non bclla iuibant, nott 
arma sumebant : clamum omne ferrvm : pax et quies tunc tantum 
nota; tunc tantum amata. De mor. Germ. lib. 40. 

,s Erici Olai Hist. Sueonum Gothorumquc. pag. 9. 

Dkkmar af Mersburgh, above. 

SJ Olaus Magnus, lib, 3. cap. 6. Antverp. 1558. Erat olim 
in sacrificiis Gothorwn, #c— rtmmeti nore/tarii observatio admodum 
accfpta*— Omni nono mense solvnniorcm vaterationcfn impendebant. 
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necessarily infuse in-to lho*e, who were not admitted 
to these mysteries : 5+ Arcanut hinc terror, sacra 
ignorantia, quid sit Mud, quod tantum perituri 
videbant. 

These accounts are handed down from a variety 
of authors indifferent ages;, many of whom were 
natives of the countries, which they describe ; and 
to which they seem "strongly attached. They 



S4 Tacitus de moribus Germ. cap. 40. 

51 Such wai Arngrim Jonas, born amid the snows of Iceland ; 
yet.as tnuch prejudiced in favour of his country, as those, who 
are natives of a# : happier cfonate. This is visible in his Cry- 
mogita; but more particularly in his Anatome Bkfkiniwa. I 
have in my possession this curious little treatise, written in latin 
by him in his own country, and printed Typis Hoknsibus in 
lslandid Bereali. Anno ltfl2. Hola is placed in sonie maps 
within the Arctic circle, and w certainly not far removed from 
it- I belie**, it is the farthest north of any place, whete arte and 
sciences havcever resided. They attended monsieur JM&ipqiuis 
to Tornca: but that was only a transient visit. They seem, at 
Hola in some degree to have made their abode. This book is a 
defence of his country against the invectives jof Dithmar Bleflriz; 
and is written with great spirit, and in a style superior to what 
might be expected from a country se.rude, and w remote* • In 
his Crymogtea he is oblige^ to acknowledge, tbattyi^ans£Qr#c« 
were offered up in Iceland: but he tries at all rates to extenuate 
the fact, and to make it appear not a general practice. Caterm 
ilia immanitas, ilia? Saturpi /lostia?, baud out durfsse qpu$ Islandos 
tidentur: ct sani nee alibi usitatq, quam induobns fa?i* asstgB^tis, 
imi ncc *jus promnci* incolis omnibw, ubi exercipa est* Gry- 
mogaea. lib. 1. cap.,6. pag,6*. Impress. Hanaburgj. Patoptf 
Isluitdid Boreali. l60£. 
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would not therefore' have brought so four an imv 
potation on the part of the world, in favour 6i 
which thefy werd each, writing nor could there be 
that concurrence -of testimony, were not the history 
in geneftl true, . , . ' t: 

The like cuttom ^nevailechto a grdat degree at 
^Mexico, and even Under the mild government of 
the 57 Peruvian*; aril* in most parts of America; 
In Africa dt is -stall ltept up ; where,* in the inland 
parts they &acrifioq sptoci of the captives taken in 
vw.tfQittoir. jfaffafej* in, order to secure their fe-> 
v<^<> ^Stieigrq^tft wm \& the* king, of Bakoomtfo 
cfMpnp,: !$ft£r jbi^iiw?Qad' iftta the- ccruitfrfos of v^^ra 
atfd Whidm '> ao4 5 *s*ys, that he) was a witness to 
tjie cruelty qf fchis \ prince, whom her saw sacrifice 
mulut^es- to ,tjie (^ity of hi» nation. 
, .T^sfeepific^ $f which I .'have been treating; if 
w^ except some tfe^kis.taoec^^orisBt^d of person* 
4oo4»ed by4be «hawp of war, or aligned by lot^to 
be offered* But among the nations ! <jf Canam; o£ 



** Anion* ie .Solid - conquest of JJwoo*. bpoll>8# cfarpl 17- 
book 5, chap* 2ft. . ; 

57 Johannes Acosta, lib... 5. of the Mexicans? and the sacrificing; 
children in Peru. 

' G'arbilasSo delta Vega'teys that the Incas put a stop to all such 
sacrifices* . , 

5 * Snclgiave's Voyage to Guinea, pag. 31. 34. He mentions 
four thousand IVhidaws bei»g*tfri6eed, besiite* people of otHcr 
natkrat. To* part of tho^ag^yh«\^ an. ej^t witness. 
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whom I first spoke, the victims were peculiarly 
chosen. Their own children, and whatever was 
nearest and dearest to them, were deemed the most 
worthy offering to their god. The Carthaginians, 
who were a colony from Tyre, carried with them the 
religion of their mother country, and instituted the 
same worship in the parts where they settled. It 
consisted in the adoration of several deities, but 
particularly of Kronus ; to wh<w& they offered hu- 
man sacrifices; and especially the blood of * 9 chil- 
dren. If the parents were not at hand to mfcfce ai> 
immediate offer, the magistrates did not fail to make 
choice of, what was most lair, and promising ; that 
the god might not be defrauded of his dues. Upon 
a check being received in Siiily, and spme other 
alarming circumstances happening, Miffiitokr with* 
out any hesitation laid hold of a boy, and trifered 
him on the spot to Kronus; and at the same tiirie 
*° drowned a numbef of priests, to appease the deity 
of the sea. The Carthaginians another time, upori 
a great defeat of their army by Agathocks, imputed 
their miscarriages to the ^ngeir of this god, whose 
services had been neglected. Touched wjth this, 
and seeing the enemy at their gates, they seized at 
once two hundred children of the prime nobility, 
q.n<} offered them in pijblic for a sacrifice. ThrfC 



# Pohnei sont sobtei sos sacrificart pifellos. £nniuss 

*• J)iodonii Sic. lib. 13. png„ 2fiZi P**3<* **&»* K*r*w»r***<< 
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hundred more, - being persons, tvho were some how- 
obnoxious, yielded theqiselves voluntarily, and were 
put to death with the ^'others. The neglect, of 
which theyaccused themselves, consisted in sacri- 
ficing children, purchased of parents among ttte 
poorer sort, who reared them for that purpofee J f 
and not selecting the most promising, and the most 
honourable, as had been the custom of 6 *old. In 
short, there were particular children brought up for 
the altar, as sheep are fattened for the shtittbtes* 
and they were bought, and butchered in the same- 
manner. But this indiscriminate way of proceeding 
was thought to have gnrea offence. It is remark- 
able, that the Egyptians, looked out for the most 
specious and handsome person to be sacrificed. 
The Albanians pitched upon the best njan of the 
community, and made: him pay for the wickedness* 
of the rest The Cartkag&iiaas chose what they 
thought the mbsl excellent, .and at the satne rime 
the most dear to them :: wfafcb iriade the lot? fall 
heavy upon their children. , Tbia is taken notice of 
by Silius Italian in his fourth book: > 

Mas eratrin popuiis, quos condidit advena Dido, 
Ppscere cade Deqs veniapi, et Jlagrantibus aris, 
Infandum dktu ! pamos imponere mtos. 



«* Diod. 8k. lib. 20. pag.756. 

•* K*0©*w i> ro»f *i*wpe$v X?"*** 9wr« W* rw Si? T«ir L*a* raq 
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; KronuSy to whom these sacrifices were exhibited, 
was an oriental deity, the god of light and fire, 
Called by the Greeks Koronus; and therefore al- 
ways worshipped* with some reference to that ele* 
writ. The Carthaginians, as I have observed^ 
first introduced hitp into Africa. He was the same 
%S' the On# of the Egyptians, and the^&riwof 
t^pe eastern , wtftom& That the name given him 
WlgiAally by the Gt&ks was Karmus, is manifest 
from a place in Crete, which was sacred to him, 
%q4 is mentioned by the name C&ronis. It is s&d, 
that both. the, chief^ioity, .and She adjacent 6| coun- 
try, were thus denominated ; aod ' that these sacri- 
fices .were there offered, which we kaow were p#ia* 
lfer »0 JCrmu$L \ ^Er it rip vm I&Xaftm, *-£o*tf« 

If this place, which was c£ma&£rartfeH to him (as is 
apparent by these oficriags) was eadied Koroms; 
ill is plainyt that* has unto must have *tedn rendered 
by the GwtfArtfj£oro«^;.jaiA hbtt are a traiaspo^ 
sition for Kon-Qnu$>\ or Ch6>n»Orus 7 *l the lo$ 
" Orus" or -na. He was universally adored in 
Cyprus; but particularly in tfcfe pfrrt; irthich iVr- 



x£*T*r»?> Sre^ov optf^cro* XoSgo. *arct.i$aq, koli S^t^ams, i«r«f*sro» sift tu> 

JWiar. Diodorus Sic. lib. 20. pa£. 756. _ 

63 Er» & Kofuvn ftoip* tu? L«A»f*»wj t*j? «* Kwarpu. Stcph. Byzant. 
It seems to have been an append$geia the crty . 
m 64 Porphyr. ds Abating lib. 8* pag*#W* 
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l&gntgr Supposes to b**re teen S&hwfo This * 
evident {foot ** Biodor&f 8io&iws> wbo raentioo* ft 
.city Ourdnfc here. , He makea it indeed hKhiw*^ 
ftvm.&altmis ;. bixt place* ft ha*,d by, between that 
ti&y and Carpasm; where the river £%<w (<be 
Owe Qwr of <the Pkwtlcims, md \h£,?G#urkm, 
K*^*4»i • of the. Gwb/cs) runs at. thi* (lay, The 
Greeks thought Kronus. wfcs the satae a* X^tw: 
but it was an oriental n&me; and the. etyj&olcgy 
was to be looked for Jaoaong people of those parts. 

Awn tpt9s Nf»taw, APA¥:KFPNOS, A«r<rvf ^ Zw. . 

The Greek*, we find,, called the deity,. u> whom 
ttbeae offerings were miade, Jgrauhs ; aid feigned 
that she was a woman, and the daughter of Ce- 
£90^9. fint haw xarae Cetireps &o, have a*iy connec- 
Hion with Cyprus? Agrmtfas fe a corruption and 
tsaofiposition of the original nauas, wbH^bt should 
ihaare been rendered Uk Ei dur> or Uk £1 Aurus; 



€s He mentions, that Demetrius took by storm Carpal fuid 
Ourame. TVy lay beyond Salamis towards the eastern point of 
the island. 

** There was another pjace called Courium, mentioned by 
Step&amis, $trabo f and Aristotle de mjrabilibus. It was not far 
f from AmpHw : and near the spot, where it stood, there is a cape* 
still called Cfinpurie. §ee Pvcock, vol, ?. |>^ 21*. 

• 7 JVojiJit Dionysiaca. xl. 
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but has, like many other oriental titles and names, 
been strangely sophisticated ; and is here changed 
to A grdulos. It was in reality the god of light; 
the Orus and Alorus, of whom I have said so much, 
who was always worshipped with fire. This deity 
wa£ the Moloch of the Tyrians and Cdmanites, 
'and the Melech of the east ; that is, the great and 
principal god, the god of light, of whom fire was 
esteemed a symbol ; and at whose starine, instead of 
viler victims, they offered the blood of mem 

Such was the Kronus of the Greeks, and the 
Moloch of the Phenicums: and nothing can ap- 
pear more shocking, than the sacrifices of the Ty- 
nans and Carthaginians, which they performed to 
this idol* In all emergencies of state, and times 
of general H calamity they devoted, what was most 
necessary and valoable to them, for an offering to 
the gods, and particularly to Moloch. But besides 
these undetermined times of bloodshed, they had 
particular and prescribed seasons every year, when 
children were chosen out of the most ** noble and 



'toijtM, iSvorro ruv 4>IATATflN n** imfyvftfrprtf Kfow. Porfk* 
lib., 2. pag. 224. 

«m rw warruv <f§ofct<; f rov HrAnHMENON tup TEKNX2N t<w 
xparovvTus, r> iroXiuS) tj tQvov<; t i»j <r$ayni vm*hdn*a.%> AtfTgor tok TifttffW 
Sac^ai. Pkito de Phrenic. Historid, apud Euscb. Prap. Evang. 
lib. 4. cap. \6. 
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reputable families, as I have before mentioned. If 
a. person had an only 7 ° child, it was the more liable 
to be put to death, as being esteemed more accept- 
able to the -deity, and more efficacious of the*gene- 
rai good. Those, who were sacrificed to Kronus, 
were thrown into the arms of a molten 7 * idol, 
which stood in the midst of a large fire, and was 
red with heat. The arms of it were stretched 
out, with the hands, turned upwards, as it were to 
receive them ; yet sloping downwards, so that they 
dropt from thence into a glowing furnace below. 
To other gods they were otherwise slaughtered; 
and, as it is implied, by the very hands of their pa- 
rents. What can be more horrid to the imagina- 
tion, than to suppose a father leading the dearest 
of all his sons to such an infernal shrine ? or a mo- 
ther, the most engaging and affectionate of her 
daughters, just rising to maturity, to be slaughtered 
at the altar of Ashteroth or Baal? Justin de- 



7ft Kpovu yccf $omxt( *«$* ixaj-oy ito$ •0t/o» rx ArAIIHi'A x«* 
MONOrENH raft *r**&». Euseb* in laud. Constantini. 

7* H* h **f «trroK [Kap^^owoj?] «vtyi*$ Kpa>« p^oXxs;, txriToutvq 
t«; %« */><*? virti*t 9 lyxtxAi/Ai Mi; itr* rw yn*t «r« rot itrtTf 0i>r« rut 

xai rot JLvpiir^nv irnt'Oir itfoj^fyai t* fApGoXoyUfjitta, iraf avro^ irtpt 
rw tt Tctvpo^ Svnxt, tt ©k tiaayti rw lfyytn%*v vito Opir» &«- 
furuptw 

O^if. T«fo? }fc wo»o; o^lirai /u.', ©ray $ar*> ; 
I£ty. ITt/p tipor ujov, %jx9p.% r % ttpawoy xfiotos* 

Diod. Sic. lib. 20. pag. f56 t 
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" it wouM not. have been better for the Galatt, 

" or for the Scythians, to have had no tradition, 

" or conception of any superior beings, than to 

" have formed to themselves notions of gods, who 

41 delighted in the blood of men : of gods, who es* 

" teemed human victims l*he most acceptable and 

" perfect sacrifice ? Would it not," says he, " have 

" been more eligible for the Carthaginians to 

" have had the atheist Critias, or Diagoras, their 

" lawgiver at the commencement of their polity, 

"and to have been taught, that there was neither 

" god, nord&moq, than to have sacrificed in the 

" manner, they were wont, to the god, which they 

" adored? Wherein they acted, not as the person 

f< did, whom Ernpedocles describes in some pofetry, 

" where he exposes this unnatural custom. The 

" sire there with many idle vows offers up unwit- 

" tingly his son for a sacrifice : but the youth was 

" so changed in feature and figure, that his father 

" did not know him. These people used, know- 

" ingly and wilfully, to go through this bloody 

" work, and slaughter their own offspring. Even 

" they, who were childless, would not be exempted 

" from this cursed tribute; but purchased chil- 

" dren at a price of the poorer sort, and put them 

u to death with as little remorse, as one would kill 

" a iamb, or a chicken. The mother, who sacri- 

" ficed her child, stood by without any seeming 

" sense of what she was losing, and without utter- 

" fog a groan. If a sigh did by chance escape, 
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" she lost all the honour, which she proposed to 
" herself jn the offering; and the child was not- 
" withstanding slain. AH the time of this celebrity, 
u while the children were murdering, there was a 
" noise of clarions and tabors sounding before the 
' u idol ; that the cries and shrieks of the victims 
"might not be heard." " Tell me now,'" says 
Plutarch 9 " if the monsters of old, the Typhous > 
" and the giants were to expel the gods, and to 
" rule the world in their stead ; could they require 
u a service more horrid, than these infernal rites 
" and sacrifices ?" 



VOL, VI. 
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FARTHER OBSERVATIONS 



vpojt 



THE PHENICIAN RITES; 



AND PARTICULARLY Ot 



TtfTO MYSHCAt, QFFJEHINO. 



xHESE nations had certafrily a notion of ayb- 
demly and an expiatory sacrifice. It was de- 
rived to them by tradition ; and, though originally 
founded in truth, yet being by degrees darkened 
and misapplied, it gave rise to the worst of pro- 
fanations, and was the source of the basest and 
most unnatural qruelty. I have shewn at large, 
that human victims were very common among the 
Phenicians ; and Philo-Byblius tells us from San- 
choniathoy that in some of these sacrifices there was 
a particular mystery; x«tio-^^tt«vto h h hfoptvok 
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punxw? : " they, who were devoted for this pur- 
" pose, were offered mystically :" that is, under a 
mystical representation. And he proceeds to in- 
form us, that it was in consequence of an example, 
which had been set this people by the god Kronus, 
who in a time of distress offered up his only son to 
his father Our anus. There is something in the 
account very extraordinary, which, I think, deserves 
our particular notice. Part of the passage I have 
mentioned before. * E3-o$ w roi$ ttuXquois tv t*k /*«y«- 

A«K rvfAQogocig twv xivivvM, am m's wotvvw p^ofaf, t« 
ny&iripwov rm rtxwv rs$ xp&tmtus *i ?roA*wf, % 6-9*W, «? 
rQuyw tun$i$ovxi t Xmtpqv tok Tijuwfojs foupotn. Kan- 

CfATTOVTO ft Oi $1 So [A tit 01 [AVflXW. ' KgO»Og TOIVVV, M 

oir <bowiy.i<; IX T3 , po<rxyoosvi£<n } fixaritevuv rn$ %«fa?, xat 

VfEgOV fA&TK TtiV T8 (3*8 TSXtVTM **? *0V T2 Kf 0V8* afBPX 

xotbupu&ti;, i% ranj^wftaj Wju<p»K, Avufiptr \$y opsins, iiov 
tyt*v lAOvoytvriy ov Siot, txto hx$ txaXow (t« p.ovoysvs$ irw 
■fri xxi vvv xaXgjusu* Traja* roi$ <to>m£i) xwiwuv $x woXips 
ptyirwv xocTuXnfoTm mv x°^S xv y |3a<n?u>cw xotrjjwcois <rj(ri- 
pan rov vh>v 9 (ioopov n x&Toi<rxsva<roifAtvos } xo.t&\hfiv % It 

is told with some variation in another place. Aoip* 

ft ytvopsve, xxi Q&opoi$ } rov i«uT« (Aovoyevy wov Kgovo; 
Ou^avw TroTf i oXoxxp-woi. 

I havq shewn, that the most approved sacrifices 
among the ghenicians, were those of uieq : yet 



1 Euseb. Praep. Evang. lib- 1. cap. 10. pag.40. Iib.4; cap,l& 
pag. 142. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. 3Q. 
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even among these they made a difference; and 
some were in greater repute than others. Many 
times they offered human victims indiscriminately, 
and without choice. At other times they selected 
their own children, and the most beloved of their 
children ; which was supposed to be a most ac~ 
ceptable offering. But the greatest refinement in 
these cruel rites was, when the prince of the coun- 
try, or a chief person in any city brought an only 
son to the altar ; and there slaughtered him by way 
of atoiiement, to avert any evil from the people. 
This last was properly the mystical sacrifice. We 
are informed by the same author, that this custom 
was instituted in consequence of an example exhi- 
bited by Kronus, who is said to have been a god, 
and likewise a king of the country. It appears, 
that this deity was by the Phenicians called * // ; 
and in other places he is spoken of as a principal 
god; though in this passage he is mentioned only 
as a king, who after his death was deified, and in- 
stated in the planet, which afterwards bore his 
name. He had by thQ nymph Anobret an only son, 



* In Eusebius, instead of //, the reading is Israel: the name II 
by some copyist having been taken for an abbreviation of the 
former word, which is often in MSS. written with a circumflex 
f A. t/trobique in Eusebii editis, pro IA legitur lo-puv* ; quasi vox 
ilia esset hujus compendium, Verum ltov> rov *.<*.% Kpow, Hum, qui 
Satvrmis dictus est, C&lijilium fuisse ex Sanchoiiiathone non scmel 
doaiit Philo. . Marsham, Can. Chron. pag. 79' 
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*ho for that rfeifeoh was called imfy WtdtJfi id ft* 
Pkeniciatt language expresses- that cir£iiftrSt6#*» 
This son in a tiring of grfeat danger *itWr flftrtii WW 
or pestilence, Kfdrius is Said to hfcV* aif 4ySd ift ft 
f oyal vesture ; and to havfe led him thus habited t» 
an altan which he had constructed, and their sfc&i* 
ficed him for the public weal Such is the history, 
as wfe receive it through the hands of the *Grttk 
historian : in which, as it here stands, I cannot set 
ftriy thing mysterious. If there be no taorfe meaa% 
than that a king of the country sacrificed bis soto* 
and that the pfedple afterwards copiecf hiaexatoplfe; 
it is an instance of a cruel preded^nt too Wmdy 
followed : but it contains in it nothing *f a rays* 
tfery. When a fact is supposed to have a myttkai 



3 Sanchoniatho cannot possibly be so antient a writer, as he is 
represented ; if his translator has transmitted to us the real and 
genuine sentiments of his author* He has a remark upon thh 
Grecian writers; which, though very just, if applied to later 
times, yet was by no means true in the age, when hfe is supposed 
to have lived : *0» ft 'EAXumc ivfvitt vrarrcts vxtpCoAXopf >o* r* /u» 
*pr* *AiiF* tZihticwro, **» toi? TTfoxvtrjxripMtn irei«»Xi#f •(trft^tf 
for**, t«k re tojv ia.v$uv JsJbratK $*Xy«» umowrrmeamutf hwi**A*m. 
Er9ip"tteio&c«.r.*. Euseb. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. 39* Could 
these be the observations of a writer contemporary with Sew 
ramis, and prior to the war of Troy ; as Sanchoniatho is supposed 
to have been ? or rather, has the character, here given of th* 
Grecians , the least resemblance to that people at so early a se*- 
son ? The strictures are certainly the remarks of a much Mw 
historian. 
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reference, there should be something more tkan a 
tare imitation. Whatever may have been allied 
la under this typical representation; it wafc I b?- 
Utfve^ hut imperfectly understood by the Ph*ni~ 
dam; and i* derived to w stiU more obtcwely, by 
being transmitted through a secondary channel. 
The story is not uniformly told* aod it tesidas 
deeply invetoped ia fable, Indeed, the whole «f 
what is left us from &viQh<wyttk* is a mixture pf 
Egyptian and Catmnitbh mythology, together 
with that of Arabia, Qk$l4<&> and other oriental 
nations: all whieh is bleaded together in a very 
confused and inconsistent manner, and e#harras?ed 
with a contradictory theogony. There may 1?§ oV- 
aerved in it soma faint traoes of the difsportioo pf 
mankind, and of the first peopling #e ^oootr^ 
above mentioned : to which are seized tfrs immes 
of the first founders of the fawJkfc wh9 w«te Wt- 
tleoents in these parts. Ifot the whote i? ?o giixedt 
that it is difficult to sift out the tmb, Kronus is 
said to be the same as //, or //w; and i* repre- 
sented •* above *AAodu$ % the kj»g of the gsds, anji 
Demaroos, who was interpreted Jupiter : nay, he 
was superior even to Astarte, the great empress of 
heaven : yet is afterwards degraded to a petty prince 



iZctrtkiVM tijc x w P*5 Kpom y»wf*ij. 
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of Canaan, who reigned at Byblus ; and who is 
said to have built him an house, and to have walled 
it rounid' for his security, These circumstances are 
inconsistent Kronus was originally esteemed the 
supreme deity; as is manifest from his being called 
// and Ilus. It #as the same name, as the El of 
the Hebrews'; and, * according to St. Jerome, was 
one of the' ten names of God. * Pfuenicibus It, qui 
Hebrais El 9 quod est unum de decern nominibus 
Dei. Dafnaseius'm the life of Isidorus, as it oc» 
-curs ih Pkotius, mentions that Kronus was wor- 
shipped 1 by people of those parts under the name of 

l EU* Mfrimxss, xai Sufof top Kfovo'p HA, xoci BuA, jc*i 

Boka&nir iTrovopaZpin. Now El was the name of the 
^ujireme deity ; and was admitted as such originally 
among all the nations of the east. They, who ap- 
pliedthis name to the 6 sun, still looked up to that 
object of their adoration, as the chief being, and 
lord of all things. Kronus I have before shewn to 
have been a transposition from Con-orus, " the 
" prince of light;" which was properly a title of 
the Deity. El was the same as Elioun, the Hxw 



5 Hieron. Epist. 136. ad Marcellunu 

6 Sprvius in Virg. Mneid. lib. 1. de Belo Phcenice: Omnes in 
istis partitws Solem colunt, qui istorwn lingua. Hel dicitur. 

See Vossius de Idolat. vol. 1. lib. 2, cap. 4. 
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of the Greeks, who is termed by Sanckoniatho 
" the most high :* Exiow, i *ax»/t«w tyiror* He 
had no one superior, nor antecedent to himself; as 
may be proved from the same author : *ujq*w* & 
ytvofAtvw, raq x/ 1 ?** ogtytiv t$ ovgxws vgos rev 'HXioir* 
risrou <yof, fun, Gtou tvopifyu (jmvov, Ovgwx Kujioy, BaA^ 
e*pw x*akvtk* Kronus therefore, could not, accord.- 
ing to the principles of the Very people appealed to, 
have sacrificed his son to his father : for he was the 
chief and original deity, and had no one above him, 
to whom he could make such offering. . Ouranu$> 
tawhoqi he is erroneously thought to have, exhi- 
bited this sacrifice, is the sarire as El and Eliounj 
being another title of the same person. It is a 
transposition of Ain Aur> or Our, "thefouptaia 
u of light ;" which the Greeks rendered Our-ain, 
and thence constituted Our anus and Ouranie. 
Ouranus was taken by them for the vast expanse 
of the heavens; but was originally no other than 
the orb of d^y, from whence all light is derived: 
under which symbol God was worshipped in the 
first dawning of idolatry ; till the reality became 
obscured by the semblance, and was in the end 
totally lost under repeated representations : every 
attribute, and every title being personated. Jno- 
bret, by whom Kronus is said to have had a son, 
and who is introduced as a feminine, is by Bochart 
supposed to signify one conceived by grace. It may 
be so : yet I cannot help thinking, that it is the 
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same as Outanus; and however it may hare been 
by the Greeks differently constructed, and repre- 
sented as the name of a woman ; yet it is reducible 
to the same elements as the former ; and is from 
the same radix, though differently modified. I 
take it to have been originally Ain Obtr : and a* 
Melech 7 Ober signifies " the prince of light f 
Ouc Ober, u the lord of light ;" I imagine Ain 
Ober to be u the fountain of light ;* framed by a 
like analogy, and made an emblem of the divine 
emanation. 

I have been obliged to take these pains, in order 
to determine, who the deity was, whom the Pht- 
tiician* are supposed to have copied in this parti- 
cular : and at the same time to show, that nothing 
lould have preceded for them to imitate ; but that 
what they did was a type, and representation of 
something to come. It is the only instance of any 
sacrifice in the gentile world, which is said to be 
faystfcal ; and it is attended .with circumstances, 
which are very extraordinary. Kronus, we find, 
was the same as £/, and Elioun : and he is termed 
tfyms, and Ityo^awoe*. He is moreover said to 



7 Many instances occmr of the urd *wr being rendered at 
different timet aftd by diffident authors, A*r+ Aver, Jbcr, Qkr* 
Hence Mdech Ober of Mesychivj^ of which J hare before treated. 
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fiaVti had the EMitn for his coadjutors; 'X0|»ja*x" 
Ik* v» Kjojs £aw*»ju. t*tic;*Sti**w He had no father 
ft toake arty offering to : for he was the father of 
all, and termed ftt^x* o Bf <»»« by the eonfiMiOn of 
the anther, by whom the account is giten. These 
sttfcri^cfeS therefore hdli Wo YtfertMe U Bky thing 
pizit, as I hate before Mentioned $ but alluded to 
a gNat event, td be accomplished afterwards. They 
were instituted probably in consequence Of a pro* 
pheth* tWiditiOh, which, I imagine, had been pre* 
served in the family of Esau> and transmitted 
through his posterity to the people of Canmtk 
The &ttt00ht is, to be sure, halted With touch ex» 
tfanfebuS matter; and has been dressed up, and 
adapted to the Grecian taste. But let us make 
Some allowance for the colouring ; and divest it, a* 
fat as we can, of fable ; and we may possibly arrive 
at the truth, Which is concealed beheath. The 
mystical sacrifice of the Phenkiam had these re- 
quisites, that a prince »><& to offer it ; and kit only 
ton teas to be the victim : and as I have shewn, that 
ibis Cbuld not relate to any thing prior ; let us 
Consider, What is said upon tlifc subject, as future, 
and attend to the consequence. For if the sacri- 
fice of the Phenicians was a type of another to 
come ; the nature of this last will be known from 
the frepfeSentation, by which it was prefigured. 

' Euseb. Praep. Evang. pag. 37. 
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According to this, El, the supreme deity, whose 
associates were the Elohim, was in process of time 
to have a son, ayanmrw,. well beloved, povoyiw, his 
only begotten : who was to be conceived, as some 
render it, of grace : but according to my interpre- 
tation, of the fountain qf light. He was to be 
called 9 Jeoud, whatever that name may relate to; 
and to be offered up as a sacrifice ; to his father^ 
AuTfov, by way of satisfaction, and redemption, ti- 
putQis 2<xipo<ri, to atone Jo? the sins of others, and 
avert the just vengeance of God; ,0 am «k ™*™* 
^0of«?, to prevent universal corruption, and at the 
same time, general ruin. AncJ it is farther re- 
markable ; he was to make this, grand sacrifice, 
j3ao-»Xix&) ^r^cm xfxoor/Au/Asi'Of, invested w\th the ewj- 
hlems of royalty. These, surely, are very strong 
expressions : and the whole is an aggregate of cir- 
cumstances highly significant, which cannot he the 
result of chance. AH, that I have requested to be 
allowed me in the process of this recital, is this 
simple supposition, that this mystical sacrifice wot 
a type of something to come : how truly it cor: 
responds to that, which I imagine it alludes to, I 
sgbmit to the reader's judgment. I think, it must 



9 Supposed by some to be the same as Jehid. •Gau 22. v. 1. 

10 Av**» nw tyv%n+ At>Tpor am vrobXvu Unum pro multis dabifvr 
caput. 
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necessarily be esteemed a most wonderful piece of 
history. " 



" See Porpk. de Abstinen. lib. 2. pag. 225. 

Vossius de Idol vol. 1. lib. 1. cap. 18. pag. 142,, 143. vol. 1. 
lib. 2. cap. 2. pag. 322, 325. 

Marsham. Can. Chron. sec. v. il»ifcJW»«. pag. 78. 

Euseb. Prasp. Evang. lib. 1. cap. 10. pag. 38. 40. lib- 4. 
cap. 16. pag, 156. 

There was a remarkable festival among the Babylonmns and 
Persians, called by Berosus T**ta, and attended with a particular 
sacrifice. It is described very fully by Bio Chrysostom (Orat. 
quart, de Regno). He calls it tuf tw> Eaxxd* lop** : his words 
are worth transcribing. Owe vhmkck; tu» tw* Eaxxw lopm*, w 
Tltftrai aye<n j Xagorrtq ruv ^sa-fMnuv hot, ruv van $etf*ra 9 KotSiQtetv m 
top $poyo» re partitas, x*t rw io$i>Tct hharw etvra rw ctvrnv, x«* 
r^vfctv, xai t«k «r«A**x«K XW a §** r *< *!"/** **'»"* T *'* G***'"*' 
x«» «&k «** xoAt/st «ro»ift», uv CaAiTat. Mit* Jk t»«t» a«roW*mf, 
xou l*Mwyot<r*vTiq, up pour**. EKppouraf tw% $t/A« : patibulo suf* 
figebant. 

See Athenaus, lib. 14. cap. 10. and the notes of Is. Casavhon. 
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BABYLON IN EGYPT: 



**» 



SOME OTHER CITIES, 



whor imnmmipnrt not wsEN-mtwr ascertaih^ 



1 HAVE iiftde mention of the city Bairyfvn -m 
"Egypt, and have supposed it to have beenbufltby 
Hie Cusearfs, who were Babylonians. This city *wa$ 
situated on an eminence, that was part of the 'hftl 
& 4r<fl>i*9 where were the Latomia, or quarries, 
whence the stones are said to "have been brought for 
the construction of the pyramids. It was on the 
eastern side of the Nile, over against Cercasora, 
and the extreme point tff Delta : antl likewise 
fronted the pyramids on the other side df the river. . 
JEvery writer, that ipentions it, speaks tff it as the 
work of Babylonians ; "but they differ about the 
-time. According -to * Strobe, -k -was^uik *y some 
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Babylonians, who revolted, and took shelter in these 
parts : but he says nothing farther of their history, 
or of the age, in which they lived. % Diodorus Si- 
cuius attributes it to ,the same people ; and men- 
tions it as an opinion, that they came into Egypt 
with Scmiramis; but that it was more probable, 
that they were some captives brought from Baby- 
lonia by Sesostris. 3 Josephus differs from them 
both ; and supposes it to have been built by some 
soldiers of Cambyses. This contrariety of evidence 
in the writers specified shows, that they spoke only 
by guess, and had nothing authentic to determine 
them. In one point only they are agreed, that it 
was the work of Babylonians. In respect to Se- 
miramis, the accounts of her rjeign are very short, 
and obscure, and very much mixed with fable. As 
to her coming with an army into Egypt, Diodorus, 
who mentions this circumstance, does not his self 
believe jt. The history of Sesostris is equally un- 
certain. The time of his reign cannot be fixed 
within ^thousand years. When was he in Baby- 
lonia ? and what captives did he ever bring from 
thence? The whole is a mere surmise. Lastly, if 
it was built, as Josephus supposes, by some soldiers 
r of Cambyses; it must have existed at the time He- 
rodotus lived, and he would have taken notice of 



*~Lib. 1. pag. 52. 

3 Antiq. Jud, lib. 2. cap. 15* 
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it. He was upon the spot, and is particularly exact 
about this part of the country. He mentions more 
than once the hill of Arabia, and the quarries, that 
were in it: close by which quarries, and upon the 
same eminence, Babylon is represented to have 
stood. I do not love to make inferences from the 
silence of authors. Yet it is scarce to be imagined, 
that 4 Herodotus should be so particular about this 
hill, and every thing relating to it ; and yet omit a 
principal city upon it, if such a city, or even for- 
tress, had then flourished ; especially as he lived but 
a few years after the supposed construction: yet 
diligent and accurate as he is, he is silent upon this 
head. Hence it cannot be supposed to have been 
so recent, or to have been inhabited in his time. If 
it had been of so late date, it is scarce credible, that 
both Diodorus and Strabo should be ignorant of 
this circumstance, and Josephus alone apprised of 
it : and that Herodotus, if he were acquainted with 
it, should suppress it. What Josephus alludes to, 
was certainly the rebuilding of this place, and its 
being a second time inhabited. The history of it 
I imagine to have been this. It was a city of great 
antiquity, and undoubtedly built by the 5 Cuseans, 



4 Herodotus, lib 2. pag. 181. 

5 In this all writers agree, that it was the work of Babyloniaiis, 
but differ about the time. 

VOL. VI. Z 
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when they came first from Babylonia; and was the 
same as Litopolis : at least it was a citadel or gar* 
rison to that town. After the expulsion of the 
Cuseans, it lay in great measure deserted; being 
on the Arabian side of the Nile, and therefore 
neglected ; and the name of it was almost anti- 
quated and lost. After the conquest of Egypt, 
that country became a receptacle for many nations: 
and this part was particularly occupied by strangers. 
Some Babylonians might settle here : it is certain 
many of the Jews did, after their captivity, espe- 
cially in the time of the Ptolemies : and the hill, on 
which Babylon stood, still retains the name of 
" the hill of the Jews." By some of these people 
probably this city was rebuilt, and recovered its 
original name* Thus much we may gather 6 from 
Josephus to confirm, what I am proving : that Xi* 
topolis was a very antient place, and in ruins, when 
the children of Israel left Egypt : that it was a 
place of general rendezvous at their departure; 
from which time for many age? it lay neglected; 
7 BapuXwv yaj uc-rspov Hrityrou «i» : u for Babylon was 
" built there long afterwards:" so that he allows 



6 Josephus had perhaps said more truly, that it lay in ruins 
after their departure : for they lived there, and seem to have 
rebuilt it : but upon their departure it again lay desolate. 

7 Antiq. Jud. lib. 2. cap. 15. 
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Litopolis (or, as he erroneously calls it, Letopolis) 
to have been the same as Babylon, though he dif- 
fers about the time of its construction. Strabo 
indeed distinguishes between these two places; 
making Litopolis a town, and Babylon <pp*fw ifvpitov, 
a strong citadel or fortress : but they were certainly 
contiguous, being situated on the same spot. 
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THE CITY OF ORUS, 



AKD 



THE CITY ABARIS. 



THE Greeks by their modifications of words, and 
unnecessary terminations often caused names of 
quite a different meaning and etymology to become 
nearly the same in soijnd. There have been by this 
means two cities in Egypt confounded, which 
ought necessarily to be placed in a proper light ; 
as they stood in the vicinity of each other, and 
their history is of great consequence in this inquiry. 
The city Aur at the top of Delta was called Auris 
and Avaris, as I have shewn : and the subordinate 
district was named in the same manner from it. 
When the Shepherd king and his people are said to 
have been driven to their city Avaris, and there 
pent up in a fortification of 10000 arouras in ex- 
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tent ; it must mean the land of Cushan, which was 
thus fortified, and was probably of these dimen- 
sions. Some copies of Josephus call this place 
Abaris ; but it is a mistake, as may be proved 
from " Eusebius, who writes it truly Avag k, Avaris : 
and as he quotes the passage from Josephus, we 
iyay infer tfiat this was the trufe feadmg both in Jo- 
sephus and Manetho. There would have been no 
impropriety in terming the city Avaris, Abaris, 
according to the Grecian manner of inflexion: 
only in this place it causes a great ambiguity, as 
there is a city very near called Abaris, of a dif- 
ferent meaning and derivation. This has not been 
taken notice of; but it is apparent, if we attend to 
the history. The former was by the natives styled 
Aur, or " the city of Orus ;" the latter, the city 
Abarim; or Habarim. This, which had the better 
title to the name of Abaris, stood, according to 
Manetho, a *srfo$ ai/aroXuv ra Ba|3ariT8 wotm/xh, in Ara- 
bia, to the east of the liubastic stream ; and was 
close by Babylon, which seems to have been a 
citadel to it. It was directly over against the city 
of Orus, and close by the quarries : on which ac- 
count it was called afterwards Lit hop o lis. It is 



1 Euseb. Praep. fevang. lib. 10. cap. 13. 
a Joseph contra Apron, lib, 1. § 14. 
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Mid by Manet ho to have been given to those Is* 
thelites, who were obliged to work in the quarries, 
for a retreat after their* daily labour. This people 
tvere by the Egyptians always styled the Hebretvs : 
and with great propriety ; for it was their gentile 
name. The wife of Potiphar says ; 3 " See, he 
€< hath brought in an Hebrew unto us to mock 
4i as."—- " The Hebrew servant which thou hast 
%t brought unto us, came in unto me to mock me." 
4 w There was there with us a young man, an He- 
€i brew, servant to the captain of the guard. " By 
the same analogy this place, which was given to the 
Israelites, must naturally be called by the. Egyptians 
u the Hebrew city." Now the city of the Hebrews 
h no other than Air Habarim, called A bar is by 
the Greeks. When Pharaoh's daughter saw the 
child Moses in the water, she said, * Depueris He- 

braorurn est iste ; nfra onapn. " It is one of 

" the children of the Habarim, or Hebrews." I 
•have mentioned before, that the Egyptian lan- 
guage, though it was different from the Hebrew, 
yet is said by St. Jerome and others to have re- 
tained great affinity to it: and in respect to the 
names of place's, and of people, there could not be 



3 Gen. 39. v. 14, 17. 
♦ Gem. 41. v. 12, 
5 Exodus, 2. v. G. 
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any great variation. But, although I imagine that 
this place was called in the time of the Israelites, 
the Hebrew city ; yet I believe, that the name was 
originally given for another reason ; though the 
etymology be ultimately the same. It is to be ob* 
served, that this city stood exactly in the passage 
towards upper Egypt ; for the defence of which it 
was built by the first Shepherd king. The meaning 
of the name Aba rim is likewise " the city of the 
tc passage:" of which name there were several 
places; such as 6 " Beth Abara beyond Jordan? 
and a mountain of the same name near it, men- 
tioned particularly by 7 Moses, as standing over 
against Jericho at the fords of the river; and 
named so from its situation ; * ab Hebrceo arat> 
grack diceretur ro m^*™, mons Jordani imminent 
ad Trajectus. The etymology of this city in Egypt 
was thesame, being given on a like account: for it 
was the key to upper Egypt, and stood at the pas- 
sage of the Nile. It was derived from "Dy, to pass* 
as was the name of the Hebrews : so that a two- 
fold reason may be given for this name being origi- 
nally imposed, and for its being afterwards revived, 
and continued. Both names are from the same 



* John, 1 . v. 28. 

7 Dent. 32. v. 49. 

8 Edv. Bernard, in Joseph. Ant. Ju<k fib. 4. cap. 8. 
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root, Haber. Abram was called w$(»tw 9 as were 
all the Hebrews. 9 Ilspa-m l^rwtvtrAi ASgaju. ,0 na- 

c&ytvofAtvo; Si twi/ avarwS'fi/Twv rig, a'sru'yysiAfk A6f a^ tw 
Ilff art?, instead of rw 'E|3gai&>. " Tlsgocv rts worx^ 
Tra^wxn^av oi warBptg ujuwv to aflraf j£u$.— Ka* fXapok tov 
^rar«f a J/*«v tov A|3a«ju EK TOT IIEPAN TOT IIOTA- 
MOT, xat wJtiyrxra aurov fi/ 7ra<n? tu yu. 



• Origen, 

«• Gm. 14. v. 13. 

" /(wAwa, 24, v. 2. 3. 
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ETHAM, and the CITY BOUTHAM. 

JV1 ANY of the places taken notice of in holy writ 
are described in aftertimes by different authors : 
but there is one plate mentioned in the Mosaic ac- 
count of the march of the Israelites, which nobody • 
has taken notice of, but Herodotus: this is, ac- 
cording to our version, f Etham, on the edge of the 
wilderness ; called Boutous, and Boutowft by the 
Greek historian. There was a city Of this name in 
lower Egypt, famous for its religious conventions 
and festivals, and for a particular reverence shewn 
to a poisonous species of mole. But the city, I am 
now treating of, was in Arabia, at some distance 
from the Nile, and in the way towards the Red 
Sea. Near this city was a very remarkable spot of 
ground, which Herodotus had the curiosity to visit. 
He went to inquire about the reality of the flying 
serpents, with which this place was supposed at 
times to swarm. And he says, that he was witness 
to the truth of the report ; and saw the exuvia of 

— ... i ■ ■ 

■ Exod. 13. v. 20. 
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them in great heaps, both the bones, and the scales, 
in quantity beyond conception. And this place, he 
tells us, where the scales lay in such abundance, was 
a narrow pass between two hills, that afforded an 
outlet into a great plain, which reached to the plain 
of Egypt ; that is, to the top of Delta. And the 
history of it was this ; that the winged serpents 
came early in the spring to this pass, in their flight 
from Arabia towards Egypt : but that the birds, 
called the Ibis, intercepted them at these strejghts, 
and prevented their proceeding any farther, by in- 
tirely destroying them* * En ii x* 3 ? * w Aj aj3mc x«t* 

BHT8P TTOXlU [AUXlfX XI) XfijUfVO?' XXI £$ T8TO TO ^JUg IQV HA^OV 
irVV$aV<>IA£W>e ITBgl TUV IFTigVTM OfiUV* KmXOptVQS it filoU 

ertoc, ©p»wv, x&t xxxvSqk* irXnSii f*w xivvocrot airuyiiow&ar 
vcopoi ii n<ra,v xxxvSwv xxi jutyaAoi, xou U7roJW*fo», %tu 
iXavvovtq m tstcov. IIoXAoi ii h<tm outoi* ifi it i xppi 
outo?, iv tw ii otxxvSoci xxraxtyxixxx^ Touxrii riff. EirGcA* 
f£ oujfwv rupwy t$ irtSiov ptyx* ro 'it rrtiiov raro avvonarnt 
tw AiyvBTTfw irtiuf. Aoyog it *n, &y.x tw tocgi XTJfwroW 
opt; tx Ttif Af*j3»nff iriTio'S'a* «r Aiyvirrv. Taf Jfc I(3»c 9 
Ta; of wSttf, avrxyrutrxs tq tw tcrtoXw Tftv-m; mj ^wfu? oo 
rcag t£i/ai Taj o^k, «AAa xuTaxrtntw, The spot her© 

spoken of was the second place of encampment, 
when the Israelites departed from Egypt. It was 
the Etham of the Scripture, according to our ver- 
sion : but seems by the Egyptians to have been 



* Herod, lib. 2. pag. 238. edit* Wesselin. 
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called Otham. Hence in the translation of the Se- 
venty it is so rendered : 'Egpfam? it U Cm LrgauA «c 
Zox^wS, trfXToirtStvfrotv tv O^wjx. The city is men- 
tioned by Herodotus to have been situated near a 
narrow pass ; and like many other dities, which I 
have before treated of, was denominated from this 
circumstance, Be Otham, contracted Boutham : 
and so it is rendered in another part of the same 
translation ; 4 K«i »tst%^ mte$ tx. Soc^wO, t^ m|3aAov u$ 
Bb$<zv, o in p£fo? Ti th? ffri^ua. This is the Boutous 
and Bouton (B«t*v) of Herodotus ; situated in Ara- 
bia beneath the mountain, and in the sandy plain, 
which extended from thence to Egypt. 



* Exod. 13. v. 20. 

* Numb. 33. v. 6. 
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OF 

OTHER CITIES IN EGYPT, 



AMP 9S 



THE SITUATION OF ZOAN. 

1 HAVE mentioned, that lower Egypt was called 
Delta ; being similar to the Greek letter of that 
name. Each of its extremes was graced with a 
city, which in its time was qf great repute. At the 
eastern angle stood ' Pelwium, 20 stadia from the 



* Pebsium was called Sm by the Hebrews, but by the natives 
both Sin and Tin. It signified the black sediment and soilage 
of the river, as well as the mud of the sea. The city received its 
name from Peles, a chief of the Capktorvm, who settled in this 
part of Egypt ; but migrated very early into Canaan. From 
Pelts Sin was formed the Peluswm of the Greeks £ and from 
Peles Tin was derived the Philistim of the Hebrews, and the Pa* 
lestina of other nations. This people are alluded to Amos, 9* 
▼. 7. and Jeremiah. 47. v. 4. It is observable, that the word Tin 
had in many languages the same signification, which it had m 
Egypt : and most names, in whose composition it is found, have 
some relation to mud and moisture ; and denote something foul 
and morassy. Hence among the Greeks, Tiwyn, x«$t/Jjpoi 7««*o»> * 
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sea, upon the brink of t|je Arabian desert r from 
whence it was separated by a stream, which it gave 
name to. Here was the general entrance into 
Egypt for those, who came from Syria and Pa- 
lestine : and it was particularly fortified, to pre- 
vent any irruption from that quarter. At the other 
extreme to the west was the famous city Alex* 
andria, built by the son of Philip, after his con- 
quest of this country. It was for many ages the 
great emporium of the world ; carrying on a most 
extensive commerce, of which it was itself the cen- 
ter. During the reigns of the Ptolemies, it was the 
seat of royal residence ; till that family became ex- 
tinct, and Egypt was made tributary to the Ro- 
mans. These two cities were at the extremes of 
the basis. At the top or vertical angle was the 
city Cercasora ; of which I have treated at large. 
Between Alexandria and Pelusium lay many places 
of note ; whose situation has been tolerably well 
defined : yet, I know not how, very great mistakes 
have arisen, where they were least to be expected. 
TJie city Sa'is, one of the most celebrated in Egypt } 
and particularly famous for the worship of the god- 
dess Isis, has by writers been strangely misplaced, 



w\ul* *m\ayi : Suidas : it signified moist, and marshy places. 
One would almost imagine, that the name of th« river Tine, and 
Tinedak were of the same -etymology. See Cambdcn's Britan. 
vol. 2*. pag. 1073b 
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together with the npnie, that it g$ve n»rae to. 
JJere xyas {he mystiqal sffatue of tfi$ goddesp befor? 
mentioned, which is supposed t6 h^erbeen an w? 
blen* of divine wisdom, with ttyis rprnaricable in? 
pcription ; ^ Eyw «p 7r»v ry ysyQVQf, kxi w, xcw Hrofttvov 9 
jeai roy *pov vittKov ovJ!e*$ T?ra> (Wro? ao-sxaAutJ/fi/, Thf 

true situation of this place may be made evident 
from its vicinity to others. Alexandria I have 
spoken of, as at the extreme part of lower Egypt 
to the west. Not fiir frpm hence was the Canobio 
l?r$n<ch of the Nile, ^nd a city upon it of the samp 
paine : and from the mouth of this river some chuse 
to make JDplta commence ; excluding Alexandria 
th&t lay beyond it, from being a part of the triangle. 
i Pit* rp Kawljfxp^ ro/A'a, xa* * «^n ts AfAra. This 

was the piost celebrated branch of the Nile, and 
what w*s .cfrieuy navigated. The first city in pass- 
ing up the streajn was Canobus ; the next was 
Naucrafis. Herodotus mentions them both in this 
light : 4 k jt*«v yt Mtgfiv «x N^uxg«Tioj ay*p-&pom : an$, 
is &«NauKfaTjy p&tto SqlKclvws xat Kavwfj 8 SwzriSm ttXiwI 

intimating, that as people sailed up the Canobic 
branch from the sea, they arrived first at Canobu^ 
and jjext at Na&crQtis, in their way <to Memphis 
They were therefore both on the same arm of the 



* Plutarch de Iside et Osirfde. 

* Strato. lib- 17. pag. 1153. 

* Lib, 2. pajj. 147. 
YOI-. VI. A A 
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JVife; both seaports, and not far from the mouth 
of the river. In the vicinity of Naucratis was the 
"city Sais, and its nome, situated to the east. They 
'are mentioned in conjunction by 5 Pliny, as neigh- 
bouring places : but are more particularly described 

by 6 StTClbo ; tin rto iror&fAtf NauxfaTtf • biro Se rto vara.' 

H*» iitr'xpiVQy iitypv** 11 2«Vr. Ptolemy speaks to the 
Same purpose : 7 Sarnie voyi.og, xa» prrj owoXig ZaiV, x*i 
iroos tw [/.syxXa woTXfAU Wrro Ju(TjUr«V Nauxjart? iroXis, 

The city Naucratis was to the west of Sais; and 
upon the branch, tliat was called the great river, 
by which they meant the Canobic. This disposition 
is agreeable to the accounts of other writers; and 
is particularly confirmed by the Notitia Ecclesia, 
as is observed by Cellarius : * In qud [notitid] Sais 
prima JEgypti Provincia, qua proxima Alex- 
andria est, dscribitur. Sais then was in the lower 
part of Delta, in the vicinity of Canobus and Nau- 
cratis ; but nearer to the latter, $ivxw°s *ir«%w«: 
that is, according to the greater schoenus, \5 miles 
to the east of it ; according to the less, about half 
that distance. The situation of the other principal 
• cities, that lay towards the basis of Egypt, may be 
known from the rout of 9 Titus, when he marched 



9 Plm. Nat. Hist. lib. 5. cap. 11. 

6 Lib. 17. pag. 1155. 

7 Geogr. lib. 4. cap. 5. 

9 Cellaru ^!gyptus. pag. 18. 

* Josephus de Bell. JucL lib. 4. cap. 1 1. 
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towards Palestine and Judea. He set out from 
Alexandria to Nicopolis ; and from thence passed 
by water to Thmuis : and from Thmuis he went to 
Tanis* The next place, that he halted at was He* 
racleopolis parva, the antient Sethron f and from 
thence proceeded to Pelusium. The author of the 
Itinerary enumerates more places in this interval j 
and at the same time gives their several distances, 
beginning from the east. 



Pelusium 


• - - M. *. 


Heracleus - 


> - - 22 


Thanis - - 


• - - 22 


Thmuis -> - 


• - - 2? 


Cyno. * - 


- - 25 


Tavam - - 


> - - 30 


Andron - - 


. - - 12 


Nithine - - 


. - - 12 


HermopoL - 


■ • - 2* 


Chercu - - 


• - - S4 


Alexandria - 


. - - 20 



In another place, describing the ropt from Pety- 
sium northward towards Memphis, he makes the 
first stage to be at Daphne, which was the antient 
Taphaanes of the Scriptures, and Jay from Pelu- 
sium 16 m. p. This abundantly shows, that Tanis 
&nd Taphaanes as well as Pelusium were different 
cities : their situation being too well determined tp 
admit of any doubt, Tahpanhes, as it is sometime* 

a a 2 
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ifrrittfcn, was a place of royal residence in thd day* 
df the prophet H Jeremiah, who speaks of rt Ac 
'* entry of Pharaoh's house hi Tahpatihet." Above 
this was u Pharbethus and its home : the purport 
of which I imagine to have been the seat or resi- 
dence of Pharaoh. 

I have be6n particularly carfeful to determine tb* 
sitn&tlon of the antieftt city &m ; as I may from 
thence be able to rectify som6 seeming mistake 
both in the Grecian and Roman writers ; and clear 
up the obscurity, which has from thence ensued. 
It is manifest froin what I have' before said, that 
this city was at no great distance from the sea, in 
the lower and most western part of Delta. Yet 
some writers describe it at the very summit of 
lower Egypt, in the vicinity of Memphis. Mela 
speaking of cities, that stood very high in the 
country, mentions this among others. " Earum 



,# Jeremiah 43. v. 9^ 

11 Pharbethus is by some said to signify a place for cattle, 
from Phar, an ox. It may be so: but it is generally applied to 
something of more consequence ; and seems to represent eithet 
an habitation of men, or a temple of the gods. Baatbeth is m- 
lerpreled HtHopolU, or " houSe of the sun :" Beth Shan, Beth 
Aven, Beth Shemeth are of the, same purport. So Bpth El, Beti 
Aehob K Beth Saida, Beth Dagon, Beth Peor> all relate either to 
temples, or else the habitations of princes : so that I can hardly 
imagine, that what is here meant is an ox-stall. I take tkarbcth 
to be a contraction for Phatuh-beth, the house of Pharaoh, 
<~ l% lit* l; eap. & pag. 6U edit. Orouovii. 
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clarissima prooul a mari Sais, Memphis, Sgene, 
JBubastus, Elephant h, et Theba. Plato mentioqs 
a very considerable city of this name, the capital of 
a province ; which he places towards the apex of 
Delta, whene the Nile was first divided. ,J En ti? 

/t* vo/a» ^sy*ni toXk Sal;. This is not the position, 
which Herodotus gives to *Sw : and as to Strafyo 
end Ptolemy, who are in this point particularly 
clear, they likewise determine it quite a different 
way. How can we possibly reconcile accounts sp 
very opposite, and contradictory? These writers 
had all of them been upon the spot : Ptolemy w^s 
born in the neighbourhood of the city in dispute ; 
and Plato resided thirteen years according to 
Strabo, or, as his Epitomiser perhaps wore truly 
states it, three years in the part, of which he makes 
mention. The latter term is surely full sijfficient 
for a person to get acquainted with the place of his 
residence. It is, not possible, after such an inter- 
val, that he could mistake the name of it, W,e 
may be assured then, that this difference could nat 
have originally subsisted in the writings of men so 
inquisitive and diligent ; who were eye-witnesses to 
what they report. The source of this ambiguity 
arose doubtless from hence. The province, to 

n Id Timaep. vpl. 3. pag. 2JL. edit. Scirani, 
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which Plato alludes, is that, which in the sacred 
writings is called tt% Tsayn, or as it is termed in 
our translation, Zoan. This the Grecians took for 
Sain, an inflexion frqm Sais, the city, we have been 
so long treating of, and have called it by that name. 
That Zoan was called Zayn and Tzayn, is certain 
from so many people supposing it to be Tanis: 
for which they had no other reason, than a simi- 
litude of sound : they had not otherwise the least 
inducement to fix it there. Jerome, Theodoret, 
Isidorus, and many others suppose Zoan to have 
been Tanis : but, as I have before observed, they 
have nothing to alledge for it, but what ^Bochart 
has comprised in a short compass ; ex Tzohane vcl 
Tzahan factum est Tanis, sedes Juice Regia: 
which, though the inference be not true, yet shows, 
how the word is supposed to have been' pronounced 
at different periods. It is on this account, that in 
the Seventy we find it rendered after this manner, 
where the Psalmist motions, ,$ " the marvellous 
" things, that God had done in the sight of the 
" Israelites, in the land of Egypt \ in the field of 
M Zoan ;" S&vpounx tv yj Atyv^rrw, & irfAw T**s«c.— 
*{2f i^ito tv A«yu7TTw rce, <rr\(x£ia avrrz, xai rx Ttgxrto avr* 

ty iFiim Tcmw. For the same reason the Ckaldec 



14 Bockarfs Sedes Aulae Regiae. vol. 1. pag. 1103. 

15 Ps. 78. v. 12. 43. 

Hence $y*celhi$ calls the Shepherds in Egypt Tanit*. p. 103. 
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paraphrast expresses Tzain by d*3kd, Tanis : all 
which shows plainly, how the original word was at 
different times pronounced ; and that what was the 
Zoan of Moses, was the Tzain and Zain of $fter 
ages. This Zain the Greeks took for Sain, and 
from hence constituted a new nome and city of 
Sa'is. 

In respect to Tanis, I do not believe, that it was 
ever the seat of royal residence, or at any time of 
much note. What reputation it may seem to have 
gained, has been intirely owing to its being taken 
for' Zoan:. whence all the fame and magnificence 
of that antient city has been transferred to this 
place ; and several dynasties of kings have been 
likewise appropriated, to which it had no preten- 
sions. Some represent it as a large place, though 
Josephus styles it ,6 TroXiyvw nm Taw*. It is said 
to have subsisted by trade ; having little else to de- 
pend on. The situation of it was upon a great 
lake, about three miles from the sea ; and like the 
other seaports in its vicinity, it was bare of many 
conveniencies, and even of the necessaries of life. 
17 Lacus Alzar proph attingit lacum Tennis, dis- 
t at que a mart salso (u e. Mediterraneo) in. m. p. 
Iste lacus prafatus est ingens, et amplus termims 



l€ Josephus of the march of Titus: «xi»$i* & ««•<>£«$ ihvu, xa\ 
xat* woA»^fjjf t»*« Taw av^trou. Bell. Jud. lib. 4. cap. 11, 
•' Geogr. Nubiens. Clim. 3. part. 3. 
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—Aqua hujits lacus Tennis, cum Nilus inundai 
tempore astivo, dulcescit : cum autem hybtrno tem- 
pore recedit usque ad cestatem, pravalet aqua mam, 
at que ided salsa evadit. We have a like account 
from Cassianus: 1% Thenesi Mgypti urbem appu- 
limus, cujus incola ita mart vel sals is lacubus tin* 
guntur, ut prce agrorum inopid commercium unkl 
txerceant, marisque opportunitate ditescant : quin- 
ctiam solo, nisi aliunde navibus adsporfetur, adi* 
bus adificandis * 9 egeant. As Egypt 'had seldom 
rain, and lower *° Egypt no springs, and this city 
was so situated as above described ; let any one 
judge, if it could ever have been chosen for a place 
of residence by a series of kings. All places at the 
mouths of great rivers, and of a marshy situation, 
are highly inconvenient, and generally unwhole- 
some. Tanis seems to have been destitute both of 
water and soil ; and the whole country about it 
bad, especially towards Ptlusium. Xl Mn-agv it n 



'• Cassiani. Collat. 2. cap, 1. 

f * Est Insula in medio maru Benj. Tudelcns. pag. 126. and 
VEmpereur's notes, pag.229. It is called at this day Temts and 
Tentsse. 

Ex eo porrh [flumine\ quod Pehmum pr at trfiuii, alius derivator 
alveus, qui in lacum conversus angustis faucibus mari conjungiiur f 
ad cujus ripam Tenesse, antiquissima -civitas, est condita. Leo 
African, lib. 8. cap. 1. 

*• Tuv ftiy X£of SfctfatTry pA»ai; tyi%QMf o£«fr»i? Asarftttopfiif* 
HiUonis ' Vi ta Mosis. 

** Strabo. lib. 17. pag. 1154. 
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<rw*J£n, xoofxae 7ro>vkas .'$%pyr&* xaw avr* & to IltjAatfiw 

rfAp«Ta. Though- this part of the World was in* 
habited ; yet we find it to be situated in the midst 
of lakes, abounding with swamps and morasses, and 
full of mud and sea ooze. It was for this reason, 
that Alexander, when he saw Egypt so finely cir- 
cumstanced for commerce, chose to found a new 
city beyond the precincts of the country, rather 
than make use of any one already built : though 
there were some more opportunely situated for the 
trade, which was to be brought down the river; 
had they been equally fortunate in other particulars. 
It is a great pity, that men of learning will not 
consider the natural history of the places, they treat 
of, before they determine their situation ; as it de- 
pends so much on this kind of knowledge. Had 
these things been, sufficiently attended to, the best 
of the land of Egypt would never have been placed 
in the wilds of Arabia, nor in the salt marshes of 
Tanis. And although lx Zoan be represented by 
the name of Tanis ; yet they should not have been 
led merely by sound, but have considered the true 
representation of the place, as it is to be found in 
the original writings. Names may be varied and 
changed : but the context is not so easily perverted. 



See Bockart** Sedes Aalae Regia. vol. 1. pag. 1103. 
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This city and province is often mentioned with 
Memphis, and occurs always in the vicinity of upper 
Egypt j even according to the version of the Se- 
venty, however they piay miscall it. x5 ££*x«rcv it 

irAawcouc-i* Aiyvirrov xoctx puAas. — H K«i **5roA« jt*?- 
yirai'*? flwro Mtjfcf tug, xaw * 5 «j;£Cvt*> Mi pip twq, — xa» ovx 
ttrovroti *n. Kat airoXu yw OaS-coguc [/\?Mr0iS], xa» 
Jwa*« wup fi7( Tocviv, xxi woiwrta ixSiKfitrw ty Aiotriroktt. 

All these places are high up in Egypt. But what 
puts the matter out of all dispute, is a passage in 
the book of Judith; where the country of Eamesse 
and Goslten is mentioned ; and the chief cities of 
that part of the world, Memphis, and, as it is there 
termed, Tarns are pointed out, and geographical 
order apparently maintained. Nebuckodonosor, 
king of the Assyrians, when he was going to en- 
gage in a mighty war with Arphaxad of Media, 
x6 " sent unto all that dwelt in Persia, and to all 
u that dwelt westward, and to those that dwelt in 
" Citicia, and Damascus, and Libanus, and Anti* 
" libanus, and to all that dwelt upon the sea- 
" coast; and to those among the nations, that 
" were of Carmel % and Galaad, and the higher 
" Galilee, and the great plain of Esdrelom ; And 



* 3 Isaiah. 19. v. 13. 

** Ezekid. 30. v. 13, 14. 

* 5 This part differs greatly from the original. 

26 Chap. 1. v. 7, 8, 9. 
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" to all that were in Samaria and the cities thereof, 

" and beyond Jordan unto Jerusalem, and Betane, 

" and Chellus, and Kades, and the river of Egypt, 

" and Tapknes, and Ramesse, and all the land of 

" Oresem 9 " 'E«c t« tXStw nrxvu Tavsw?, xa* MipQiW : 

" Until you come above Tanis, and Memphis." I 
have quoted at large ; as nothing can be more cu- 
rious, and exact, than this geographical series. And 
we may learn from this and the foregoing passages, 
that however the place in dispute may be expressed, 
it was situated high in Egypt, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Memphis, And as the authors of the 
Greek version resided in Egypt, and knew well the 
situation of Tanis on the sea-coast, and had at the 
same time these evidences so immediately under 
their inspection ; they must have been very blind 
and inattentive, if they were guilty of this misnomer. 
I cannot help thinking, that the mistake is owing to 
persons, who copied from them .; and that in the 
original translation the word was T<r*xns, which has 
since been changed to Tanis. Such alterations are 
sometimes to be observed in the version of the 
* 7 Seventy. x8 

47 Where it is said in Ezekiel, chap. 30. v. 15, " I will pour 
" my fury upon Sin Telusium] the strength of Egypt;" it has 
been changed in the Stventy to Sals : x*» i*%«y tw Svpop /x» ttsri 
£*Vr, t»ji \cryj)* Atywra. This could hardly be an error in the 
Original translator. 

* «• The geography of the Scriptures is wonderfully clear and 
exact ; and appears to great advantage, when compared with that 
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I have mentioned) that this place, which has been 
rendered Tunis by the Jam, was by ethnic writers 



of the ethnic writers. There is in the Acts of the Apostles a de- 
scription of nations according to their situation, very similar to 
the account, which I have taken from the hook of Judith. 

ti x«i Kawara^exia*, Tlovror xa» t>j» Aff«ar, <J>£vyM6F t« *** Tictj/^vXiettf 
AiyvGrrov *at ra ptpn rw AijSvijf m? xara Kv^imy 9 xat o» t ari^tsmf 
"P^awt, lv&xu>» ri x«t n^«^i)X«rcet f K^tjTe; x*» Apa/3t?, axeo/m Aa- 
>#rr+H> #vr*r ran ^fMTtfatf yXw<rcr*K t<x fo*y«Xs*a t« Out. . Efirarw 
& warn*. <4c& 2. v. 8, &c. What is mentioned, is concerning 
the gift of tongues at the feast of pentecost : when the Jews, and 
strangers, of all nations, who were come to the passover at Jeru- 
salem, heard the Apostles speaking in the languages of every 
country.—" How hoar we every man in our own language, 
*' wherein wc were born? Parthians, and Meats, and Elamites, 
" and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and Cappadocie, 
" in Pontus, and Asia, Pfuygia, and Pamphylia; in Egypt, and 
u in the parts of Libya about Cyrenc, and strangers from Rome, 
** both Jews and Proselytes, Cretes and Arabians, we do hear 
" them speak in our tongues the wonderful works of God. And 
" they were all amazed." I mention this, because I cannot help 
suspectinga slight mistake in the passage, as exhibited in our pre- 
sent copies. There seems to be a principal province omitted, 
where the Jews resided in Asia; and Judea is substituted, which 
could have had no place in the list. To say, that among the 
nations, residing at Jerusalem during the feast of pentecost, were 
people of Judea, would be so unnecessary a truth, that we can* 
not suppose it would have been mentioned by the Apostle : and 
that these people of Judea should at all wonder to hear the 
Apostles speak in their tongue the wonderful works* of God is a 
thing impossible; for their tongue was the ^language of the Apos- 
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expressed Sals. The Grecian^ I know not why, 
seem to have had a particular fancy irt striking out, 
what is the final letter m the original word W*> and 
changing it in marly places, where they copied. 
Thus for Ilium they wrote Due* ; for Pergnnmm 
rfcp y depot : for Clemens Ka^n*, for ** Crestiens Kf *c* 
xD?, Pudens n^?. The word PP> Keren wa$ ; 
changed to K*f ** ; and jfo Cohen, the chief person 
in the Samothracian mysteries, was expressed Coes: 
and it is remarkable, that Jwephus, when he speaks 
of Cain and ^&e/ ? in his first book of the antiquities 
of the Jews, always calls the former KaVV ; which is 
eftactly analogous to the expressing Tsdln by Sots. 
s *Hp(xmyd|ttv£Td £ x aurwv i ptv 'srgotros Kxlf.—Kulq & 

Whence we may gather, that, if a Grecian writer 
be supposed to mention **Tsdin y he must call it 

.idi r i U i « i * « i ln M ' . i » i ■■»■■ . I ■ ■..■!■ -i n . i. i . . m 

ties. The people here meant were, I imagine, the Lydians ; in 
whose country, and near it, were the cities Sardis, Thi/atira 9 
Colossar, Laodicen, in all which the Jews resided in great num- 
bers : all that part of Asia was full of them. There is a geogra- 
phical order observed in this detail of nations, as far as it could 
be maintained : which is interrupted by the mentioning of Jh- 
dea. This country did not belong to the scries : yet is intro- 
duced with the nations of Asia minor; though it was nearer to 
Egypt. The passage, I imagine, stood originally in this manner 
*—nt»gSoi> *a» M»j^©», »<xt £A#jb*toi* tea* o» xarotxtfrrc? MiC*WQT*(juaj) 
Kofjrvd^omaf n x*» Avhup, x. r. X. 

*9 2 Timothy. 4. v. 10. 21. 
,*• Joseph. Antkj. Jud« lib. 1„ cap. 2. 

31 The author means only in respect to the termination* 
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Sais, according to the common usage of his Ian* 
guage. What Plato terms Xcunxos *>p,©?, had been 
more truly expressed Xammos and TcaTvmxoc. So 
likewise in Pompom us Mela, the city near Mem* 
phis, mentioned among those so remote from the 
sea, might instead of Sa'is, have been with more 
propriety written Tsais, being the Tsain of the 
Egyptians : but this would not have been conso- 
nant to the analogy of the two languages. 5 * 

What has been here said may in some degree re- 
medy a difficulty, which occurs in Manet ho, where 
be speaks of the city Aborts. He tells us, that the 
first pastor king Salatis built it in the nome of 
Sais, on the east side of the river Bubastus. 

'Evfuv it [XaAaTic] sv vo(au t&> Soury t&qXw tfrntatf oramr, 
xttptvw p.tv Trfof avaro\t\v r* Bvfixrirs noTa,[xx y xa.Xxp.tw 
S* el-no Ti»o? afp^aia? SioXoyw A(3af »p, t«i>tuv fXTiw. n 
Now this city Abaris I have shewn to have been 
over against the apex of Delta, where the Nile was 
first divided, at a great distance from the city and 
noine of u Sais: and the river of "Bubastus was 



3 * Thoy have no words, which begin with those double letters. 
83 Jo&ejrii. contra Apion. lib. 1. § 14. 

34 Sah, at the distance of three days sailing down the river 
from Cairo ; called now Se at Hajar, or antient Sais. Egmont 
and Ueyman. vol. 2. pag. 113. 

35 The river of Bubastus was the upper part of the great Pel*- 
siac branch of the Nile; at the commencement of which the city 
Abaris was situated. 
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equally remote ; so that these circumstances can* 
not be reconciled, but upon the principles above. 

Syncellus seems to have perceived -a mistake; 
and }6 endeavours to amend it in another* wanner, 
by substituting for the Sattic, the SethroiHc nome. 
This is an arbitrary manner of proceeding; and not 
supported by any authority: but it favours his no* 
lion, that Zoan was Tunis, to which Sethron was 
next in situation. But there was no relation be* 
tween Zoan and Tanis : and they who have main- 
tained this notion, have beeti misled by a similitude 
of sound; and that but a faint resemblances which 
at any rate would be too fallacious to.found an 
opinion upon, when unsupported by other J7 evi- 
dence. 

' We niay learn from what has been said, that the 
name of the province Zdin was of antient date; 
and the memory of it almost effaced in the time of 
the Grecians. Plato however, and Mela have pre- 
served it; but with some variation. They both 
describe it at the very top of lower Egypt, at the 
first division of the Nile. I have abundantly shewn, 
that the land of Goshen was there; that it was a 
place of pastures, the plain of Egypt, and the par- 
ticular spot, where the Israelites resided ; in other 



36 Syiicellus. pag. 6l. 

w Had he called it the Sethite nome, instead of the Sethroite, 
he would have been nearer the truth ; as hereafter will appear. 
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words it was the field of %Mtk As tbe #ri> of 
P/<*to and Mela was We, I think that there esq 
be no doubt, but it wag the same place, of which 
we have been treating, the Zain or Zqw of tbft 
Scriptures. 

It may be thought, that I have inferred more 
from Plate, than is contained in his wordsr— lt nip 
i x*tk %9fvp*v rw&ou to T3 N«a* fivftot, : which may 
be said not to have been designed to describe th& 
situation of the nome and city of Satis, bm to defiof 
tbe figure of Delta. If this be the e^se, Pfato if 
guilty of great impropriety ; and his dfift is qnacf 
countable, Tbe exact situation of dim w defined 
by othew in their vieiaky, and by tbe prpyinces> 
which are nearest. But Plato, in mentioning % 
city, dwells upon circumstances the most remote 
from it; and instead of a general description of the 
place gives a partial account of the country. W^aJ 
is it to the purpose in the introdgctipn of a story, 
which related to Sa'is, to mention, that the Nik 
was divided at the top of Delta ; unless it was de- 
signed to signify, that the city was in the vicinity of 
that part of Egypt ? Besides, it is not Plato only, 
who places a city in these parts; but Mela like- 
wise : and we learn from Eusebius, . that the first 
Pastor king, who reigned, was a Saite : and that 
prince was far enough removed from lower Sais. 



*• J» Timseo.vol.3. pag. fll. 
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/ Manet ho indeed calls this king by the name of 
Salatis : but Eusebius> who seems to have been 
particularly diligent and inquisitive, calls him, as I 
have before observed, Suites ; intimating, that he 
was of the province of Sdis> Africanus mentions 
him in the same manner : but adds farther, that it 
was his real name ; which he did not take from the 
province, but bequeathed the name to it: «$>' iv %%i 
o £a»mr w/aoc «*Au9>i. If the province, which was 
called after him, was by the Greeks termed Saites, 
it is very manifest that the name of this prince was 
Salt or. Said ; a name very common among the 
Arabians at this day ; and which occurs in his- 
tories of the most remote antiquity. He held the 
greater part of Egypt tributary ; but was properly 
termed king of Zoan : for that was particularly the 
Custan province. This title in the original lan- 
guage was Mekch Ai Tzaan or Tsa'in : but for A I 
Tsa'in the Greeks by mistake put Salatin ; wherein 
there is no essential change, but a mere transpo- 
sition of letters: which arose from their not being 
expert in reducing the elements to order : just as 
they formed Ourotal from max bx. It is to be ob- 
served, that this person was certainly king of this 
part of Egypt called \W 7 sain ; and the name Sa- 
latis naturally resolves itself into words of the same 
composition and purport : which we cannot sup- 
pose to be merely the effect of chance. We may 
therefore, I think, be satisfied, that the JSalatis of 
Manetho and Josephus wa$ derived from the Me* 
vol. vj. B B 
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lech al Tsdin of the Cuseans, changed to Salatin, 
and with the Greek termination Salatis. 

What I have said may remedy the seeming con- 
tradiction, which has subsisted between writers 
about these two cities of the same name : but it 
does not precisely certify the situation of that, 
which is mentioned by Plato : the other is suffi- 
ciently determined. The upper part of Delta has 
been amply described : the land of Goshen was 
there ; which I have shewn was a portion of the 
field of Zoan : consequently in these parts must 
have been the city in request. According to Piatt, 
the city Sais was near the point of Delta, where the 
Nile was first divided; and where stood the city 
Cercasora. If we suppose this to be the exact situ- 
ation of Tsais, these two must have been one city 
under different names. This is possible : bat there 
are circumstances, which render it highly impro- 
bable. In respect to Cercasora, I have described 
it as the first city in Delta, which occurred in pass- 
ing down the Nile: but it is not spoken of as a 
large city ; and was besides in the neighbourhood 
of Heliopolis, to which it was in every respect in- 
ferior. On the other hand, the Sais of Plato is 
represented as a principal city, if not the most con- 
siderable of any ; ptyirv woXig I«iV ; a character wot 
at all applicable to Cercasora. I should therefore 
be induced Xo think that Heliopolis was the city 
alluded to under the. name of Sais : that it was the 
Za'in or Zoan of the Scriptures; where the sacred 
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writers $eem to have fixed the residence of the 
Pharaohs, during the abode of the Israelites in 
Egypt. Hence Joseph took his wife, the daughter 
of Potipkerah : and there are not wanting other 
59 writers, who affirm, that the kings of Egypt did 
reside here in those times. *° Ka* ttoaXm (3*<nA««* 
«y©o/AA*«», n»\fd,AM$ns f|3a<r*A£Uff-£ row wtgi c HA*kt«M^ 
roirw ; so that if this authority may be admitted, 
Heliopolis was certainly Zoan. As to the country 
of this name, I imagine it to have been the pro- 
vince originally possessed by the Cuseans, where 
they particularly inhabited ; the same as the land 
of Goshen. The name of it was grown obsolete in 
the time of the Grecians ; and was otherwise neg- 
lected by them: for they omitted the genuine 
names of places, which they treated of, as bar- 
barous ; and substituted others of their own framing, 
such as Diospolis, Panopolis 9 Cynqpolis, Lico- 
polis } Pelusium, names given from the supposed 
object of worship in those cities, and from other 
mistaken notions. And as they changed Tsain to 



*• K<*» pa§vi <yot/Ai>«? iimm t»< /ait' avrtt, ovux/ufnvt9 »vrotq rn» 
i» HAih vjqXu xaToixncrt*. Zonaras, lib. 1. cap. 11. It was not at 
.Heliopolis that the Israelites resided, but in Goshen; which in 
the time of the Greeks was indeed included, and absorbed in the 
nome of Heliopolis. These evidences however bring us near the 
scene of action : and show, that Sn this part of Egypt these oc« 
eurrences did happen* 

40 Chron. Patch, pag. $3. 

BBS 
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Sais 9 it caused so much uncertainty between thai 
city and the other of the same name, that they 
were glad to define it by a circumstance peculiar 
to itself, and call it the city of the Sun : which was 
a name, that did not properly relate to the city, but 
to the temple, so greatly celebrated ; called 0», 
Ain y and A in S kernes h ; by them interpreted He- 
liopolis. And as they were fond of attributing to 
every city a nome of the same name, they called 
the province the Heliopolitan nome $ so that the 
original name both of Goshen> and of Tsaan be- 
came in a manner obliterated and lost, Of the 
last some faint traces only are to be found in the 
authors, which I have had recourse to, in Plato, 
Manet ho, and Pomponius Mela. 

It is extremely remarkable, that among the many 
dynasties of Egyptian kings, who reigned at dif- 
ferent places, there is no list transmitted to us of 
any Heliopolitan princes. Yet Heliopolis was a 
seat of royalty : and kings did certainly reign there; 
of whom there are many memorials. The oolj 
reason, that can be supposed for this omission is, 
that they were called kings of Tzaan, and on that 
account have by mistake been transferred to Tank: 
of whose kings there are several dynasties ; though 
it was not a place of great eminence. Some too 
have been attributed to Sa'is. 

I made mention lately of a prophecy in 4I Ezekiel, 

♦ - Chap. 30. v. 14, 15. 
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from which much, I think, may be inferred to the 
present purpose. The part of it, which I shall 
make use of, stands thus in our translation : " And 
" I will make Pathros desolate, and will set fire 
" in Zoan y and will execute judgments in No. 
u And I will pour my fury upon Sin, the strength 
" of Egypt ; and I will cut off the multitude of 
,4i No." There seems to be a secret allusion in this 
prophecy to the history, and circumstances of each 
place specified : and the punishments threatened 
are particularly adapted to the cities, which are to 
suffer. Pathros was the populous Thebaic pro- 
vince, the capital of which was immense ; having, 
if we may credit Homer, no less than an hundred 
gates. No, translated Memphis by the Seventy, 
was equally populous: and whereas other cities 
had their particular gods and particular rites, this 
seems to have been devoted to every species of ido- 
latry. Pelusium I have before described, as the 
barrier of ^ Egypt ; wherein all their confidence 
was placed. Now we are informed by thp pro- 
phecy, that the multitudes of Pathros iyere to be 
diminished, and the place to become vojd and de- 
solate. Memphis was to incur mpre fearful judg- 
ments: it was to become an heap qf carnage; find 
God's power was to be visibly everted oyer its 
idols. Sin 9 or Pelusium, jbe strong city, has this 
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particular threat, tbat it was to be taken by stdnn, 
and borne down by fory and violence. The de- 
nunciation upon Zoan is different from all : " I will 
" set fire in Zoan ;" which is rendered in the &• 
venty, x<*» tyro wuj an Taw>. Why should this city, 
however named, be particularly doomed to fire? 
What connection could there be between the place, 
and the punishment, to which it was devoted? 
Doubtless, the inhabitants were worshippers of that 
♦clement, t>y which they were to be destroyed : and 
the city, called by the Seventy Tanis, and in the 
Hebrew Zoan, was no other than Heliopolis; a 
point I have long been endeavouring to prove. 
Indeed all Egypt worshipped Osiris, or the sun: 
but at Heliopolis was his magnificent temple, and 
-particular riles. Hence it is said in the same chap- 
ter, that God " will set fire in Egypt;"' but the 
place • particularly mentioned is Zoan. On which 
account I cannot help repeating, what I have be- 
fore said, that where the Seventy now mention 
Tanis f x*» <W« wuj an Taviv, it was in the original 
translation Trotv, or T<nmv. There is a particular 
allusion in this prophecy, which cannot be made 
applicable to Tunis : but in respect to Heliopolis 
there is a manifest 4J propriety, and correspondence: 



43 There is all through this chapter a great difference between 
the original and the Greek. For N<r, the Seventy read Dios- 
polls: and, verse l6* instead of " Sin shall have great pain/' it 
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all which is lost, if the words come to be applied to 
any other city ia ** Egypt. 

I have taken notice, that many mistakes have 
arisen from the different manner of writing, which 
subsisted between the eastern and western nations* 
Some instances I have produced, where there has 
been an apparent transposition of the letters, par- 
ticularly in the name of Sal at is ; which I have sup- 
posed to have been Al Tsain misplaced. It is to 
be observed that there are four lists of the Shepherd 
kings, transmitted to us by as many different his- 
torians ; who vary from one another essentially. 
Eusebius, whom I esteem as the most diligent in 



is in their version, ragaptfj ra%*xpwra% i Etwu. If we may sup- 
pose this to have been the original reading, it alludes manifestly 
to the Cataracts: and the meaning is, that Syene, however habi- 
tuated to noise, shall be deafened with a superior noise, with the 
clamours and tumults of war, which shall overpower the sound of 
the great waterfall. The Cataracts are immediately above the 
city Syene, at the extremity of higher Egypt. 

44 I was once inclined to think, that Xo'is might have been thd 
Zoan of th« Scriptures : but it lies too low to be made to cor* 
respond 5 though it is somewhat similar in sound, and has there- 
fore as good pretentions as Tanis. Strabo mentions it as a me- 
diterranean city, at the division of the Sehennytic and Pkatmc 
streams : ** tji ptcroyaia, Jsr«£ re TtGivwrtxv xa* Qoltvikh s-o/a«to$ Soiq 
•r» x*i woq, xw ctoAk «» to* l£#mtmxo» pofjito. lib, 1 7. pag* 1 1 54. 

Ptolemy speaks of a nome of the same name : SoVtuj vo(mo; x«» 
pt}T^«-oX»( £•»*• lib. 4. cap. 5. But he places it among the lower 
districts. It was too far removed, and too obscure and con- 
tracted to have been the Zoan of the sacred writers. 
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words it was the field of Zotn, M the fcfs of 
P/<*to and Mela wa* bere, I think that there cv» 
be no doubt, but it was the same place, of which 
we have been treating, the Zain or Zoom of lb* 
Scriptures. 

It may be thought, that I have inferred more 
from Plate, than is contained in hia words^r-'* srif* 
• x*r* xp^vquv *y}&*ou to T3 NiiX» /Jfuff* : which may 
be said not to have been designed to describe tfag 
situation of the notne and city of $afo, bm to defiaf 
the figure of Delta, If this be the case, Piato if 
guilty of great impropriety ; and his drift is unac* 
countable. The exact situation of cities & defined 
by othew in their vicinity, and by the prpyinces* 
which are nearest. But Plato, in mentioning * 
city, dwells upon circwastaoces the most remote 
from it; and instead of a general description of the 
place gives a partial account of the country. What 
is it to the purpose in the introduction of a story, 
which related to Sa'is, to mention, that the Nile 
was divided at the top of Delta; unless jt was de- 
signed to signify, that the city was in the vicinity of 
that part of Egypt ? Besides, it is not Plato only, 
who places a city in these parts; but Mela like- 
wise : and we learn from Eusebius, . that the first 
Pastor king, who reigned, was a Saite : and that 
prince was far enough removed from lower Sais. 
«— — — ^— — — —— — — — ■■ — 'i ■ - 1.. , i f i n ■ i ■ 

*• In Timseo. vol. 3. pag. 81. 
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/ Manetho indeed calls this king by the name of 
Salatis: but Eusebius> who seems to have been 
particularly diligent and inquisitive, calls him, as I 
have before observed, Suites ; intimating, that he 
was of the province of Sals* Afrkanus mentions 
him in the same manner : but adds farther, that it 
was his real name ; which he did not take from the 
province, but bequeathed the name to it ; «<p' ov x«* 
o 2amj? vopK ixAu&i. If the province, which was 
called after him, w r as by the Greeks termed Saites, 
it is very manifest that the name of this prince was 
Salt or. Said; a name very common among the 
Arabians at this day; and which occurs in his- 
tories of the most remote antiquity. He held the 
greater part of Egypt tributary ; but was properly 
termed king of Zoan : for that was particularly the 
Cusean province. This title in the original lan- 
guage was Mekch Al Tzaan or Tsain : but for A I 
Tsain the Greeks by mistake put Salatin ; wherein 
there is no essential change, but a mere transpo- 
sition of letters: which arose from their not being 
expert in reducing the elements to order : just as 
they formed Ourotal from mJM *?h. It is to be ob- 
served, that this person was certainly king of this 
part of Egypt called W* Tsain ; and the name Sa- 
faris naturally resolves itself into words of the same 
composition and purport: which we cannot sup- 
pose to be merely the effect of chance. We may 
therefore, I think, be satisfied, that, the jSalatis of 
Ala net ho and Josephus wa$ derived from the Ms* 
vol. VI. B B 
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lech al Tsain of the Cuseans, changed to Salatin, 
and witfr the Greek termination Salatis. 

What I have said may remedy the seeming con- 
tradiction, which has subsisted between writers 
about these two cities of the same name : but it 
does not precisely certify the situation of that, 
which is mentioned by Plato : the other is suffi* 
ciently determined. The upper part of Delta has 
been amply described: the land of Goshen was 
there ; which I have shewn was a portion of the 
field of Zoan : consequently in these parts most 
have been the city in request. According to Platti, 
the city Sais was near the point of Delta, where the 
Nile was first divided; and where stood the city 
Cerca&ora. If we suppose this to be the exact situ- 
ation of Tsa1s % these two must have been one city 
under different names. This is possible : but there 
are circumstances, which render it highly impro- 
bable. In respect to Cercasora, I have described 
it as the first city in Delta, which occurred in pass- 
ing down the Nile: but it is not spoken of as a 
large city ; and was besides in the neighbourhood 
of Heliopolis, to which it was in every respect in- 
ferior. On the other hand, the Sais of Plato is 
represented as a principal city, if not the most con- 
siderable of any ; ptyw ttoAi; 1*7$ ; a character uot 
at all applicable to Cercasora. I should therefore 
be induced xo think that Heliopolis was the city 
alluded to under the. name of Sais : that it was the 
Zain or Zoan of the Scriptures; where the sacred 
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writers $eem to have fixed the residence of the 
Pharaohs, during the abode of the Israelites in 
Egypt. Hence Joseph took his wife, the daughter 
of Potipkerah : and there are not wanting other 
59 writers, who affirm, that the kings of Egypt did 
reside here in those times. *° Ka* ttoaXw j3a<nA««* 

«yoo/Af*«v, n*\f4.avo$rig t(2cc<n\ev<ri rw we^i 'HAign-oAiy 
totm ; so that if this authority may be admitted, 
Heliopolis was certainly Zoan. As to the country 
of this name, I imagine it to have been the pro- 
vince originally possessed by the Cuseans, where 
they particularly inhabited ; the same as the land 
of Goshen. The name of it was grown obsolete in 
the time of the Grecians; and was otherwise neg- 
lected by them : for they omitted the genuine 
names of places, which they treated of, as bar- 
barous ; and substituted others of their own framing, 
such as Diospolis, Panopolis, Cynopolis, Lico* 
polis, Pelusium, names given from the supposed 
object of worship in those cities, and from other 
mistaken notions. And as they changed Tsa'in to 



t» 'HAitt voXii x*twxu0-»». ZonaraSj lib. 1. cap. 11* It was not at 
Heliopolis that the Israelites resided, but in Goshen ; which in 
the time of the Greeks was indeed included, and absorbed in the 
nome of Heliopolis. These evidences however bring us near the 
scene of action : and show, that in this part of Egypt these oc- 
currences did happen. 
*° Chron. Pasch. pag. §3. 
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SaU, it caused so much uncertainty between that 
city and the other of the same name, that they 
were glad to define it by a circumstance peculiar 
to itself, and call it the city of the Sun : which was 
a name, that did not properly relate to the city, but 
to the temple, so greatly celebrated; called 0n } 
Ain f and A in S kernes h ; by them interpreted He- 
liopolis. And as they were fond of attributing to 
every city a nome of the same name, they called 
the province the Heliopolitan nome $ so that the 
original name both of Goshen> and of Tsaan be- 
came in a manner obliterated and lost Of the 
last some faint traces only are to be found in the 
authors, which I have had recourse to, in Plato, 
Manet ho y and Pomponius Mela. 

It is extremely remarkable, that among the many 
dynasties of Egyptian kings, who reigned at dif- 
ferent places, there is no list transmitted to us of 
any Heliopolitan princes. Yet Hdiopolis was a 
seat of royalty : and kings did certainly reign there; 
of whom there are many memorials. The only 
reason, that can be supposed for this omission is, 
that they were called kings of Tzaan, and on that 
account have by mistake been transferred to Tank : 
of whose kings there are several dynasties ; though 
it was not a place of great eminence. Some too 
have been attributed to Sa'is. 

I made mention lately of a prophecy in 4I Ezekiel, 



♦■ Chap. 30. v. 14, 15. 
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from which much, 1 think, may be inferred to the 
present purpose. The part of it, which I shall 
make use of, stands thus in our translation : " And 
" I will make Pathros desolate, and will set fire 
" in Zoan, and will execute judgments in No. 
*' And I will pour my fury upon Sin, the strength 
" of Egypt; and I will cutoff the multitude of 
4( No." There seems to be a secret allusion in this 
prophecy to the history, and circumstances of each 
place specified: and the punishments threatened 
are particularly adapted to the cities, which are to 
suffer. Pathros was the populous Thebaic pro- 
vince, the capital of which was immense ; having, 
if we may credit Homer, no less than an hundred 
gates. No, translated Memphis by the Seventy, 
was equally populous: and whereas other cities 
had their particular gods and particular rites, this 
seems to have been devoted to every species of ido- 
latry. Pelusium I have before described, as the 
barrier of ^ Egypt ; wherein all their confidence 
was placed. Now we are informed by thp pro- 
phecy, that the multitudes of Pathros were to be 
diminished, and the place to become vpjd and de- 
solate. Memphis was to incur mpre fearful judg- 
ments: it was to become an heap qf carnage; and 
God's power was to be visibly exerted oyer its 
idols. Sin, or Pelusium, jbe strong city, has this 
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particular threat, tbat it was to be taken by storm, 
and borne down by fary and violence. The de- 
nunciation upon Zoan is different from all : " I will 
" set fire in Zoan ;" which is rendered in the &- 
venty, x*» A*><r« iruj m Tawv. Why should this city, 
however named, be particularly doomed to fire? 
What connection could there be between the place, 
and the punishment, to which it was devoted? 
Doubtless, the inhabitants were worshippers of that 
element, by which they were to be destroyed : and 
the city, called by the Seventy Tanis, and in the 
Hebrew Zoan, was no other than Helhpolis; a 
point I have long been endeavouring to prove. 
Indeed all Egypt worshipped Osiris, or the sun: 
but at Heliopolis was his magnificent temple, and 
particular rites. Hence it is said in the same chap- 
ter, that God " will set fire in Egypt;" but the 
place < particularly mentioned is Zoan. On which 
account I cannot help repeating, what I have be- 
fore said, that where the Seventy now mention 
Tani$ s xa* Jw<rw iruj itri Taviy, it was in the original 
translation Truv, or Ttr&viv. There is a particular 
allusion in this prophecy, which cannot be made 
applicable to Tunis : but in respect to Heliopolis 
there is a manifest 45 propriety, and correspondence: 



43 There is all through this chapter a great difference between 
the original and the Greek. For JW, the Seventy read Dios- 
polis: and, verse 16* instead of " Sin shall have great pain," it 
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all which is lost, if the words come to be applied to 
any other city in * Egypt. 

I have taken notice, that many mistakes have 
arisen from the different manner of writing, which 
subsisted between the eastern and western nations. 
Some instances I have produced, where there has 
been an apparent transposition of the letters, par- 
ticularly in the name of Salatis ; which I have sup- 
posed to have been Al Tsain misplaced. It is to 
be observed that there are four lists of the Shepherd 
kings, transmitted to us by as many different his- 
torians ; who vary from one another essentially. 
Eusebius, whom I esteem as the most diligent in 



is in their version, ra^a^ vot^ay^^atrai ? Zvfivv). If we may sup- 
pose this to have been the original reading, it alludes* manifestly 
to the Cataracts: and the meaning is, that Syene, however habi- 
tuated to noise, shall be deafened with a superior noise, with the 
clamours and tumults of war, which shall overpower the sound of 
the great waterfall. The Cataracts are immediately above the 
city Syene, at the extremity of higher Egypt. 

44 I was once inclined to think, that Xois might have been the 
Zoan of the Scriptures : but it lies too low to be made to cor- 
respond ; though it is somewhat similar in sound, and has there- 
fore, as good pretensions as Tunis • Strabo mentions it as a me- 
diterranean city, at- the division of the Setiennytk and Pkatnic 
streams : «» tij fjLsa-oyatet virtg t« Xc&hvtixb xat 4>ari>te8 ro[xuTo^ £©*? 
§n y.a.% VTiCo^y xcu «t«Ak tv ru TtftwvTUty popa. \\h f \J, pag. 1 1 54. 

Ptolemy speaks of a nome of the same name : EoXrw »o^o$ **» 
f«rrpoiroAK EoV$. lib, 4. cap. 5. But he places it among the lower 
districts. It was too far removed, and too obscure and con* 
tr^cted to have been the Zoan of the sacred writers. 
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his inquiries, has struck off in his account the names 
of several princes, which are contained in the lists 
of other writers. Among others, the name of 
Staan occurs not in the list, which he exhibits; 
and indeed is only to be found in that of Afri- 
canus. I think, I can perceive a corruption in it; 
and am persuaded, that the original word was 
Tsaan, changed by the transposition of a single 
letter to Staan. It is the same as Salatis, or Al 
Tzain ; and for this very reason I imagine it to 
have been omitted by Eusehius. He saw plainly, 
that it related to the same person, as the other; 
and that it was merely a word mis-spelt, which 
Afrkanus could not reduce to order ; but taking 
it for an additional name, had blindly inserted it in 
his list of the 45 Shepherd kings. Janias> the fifth 
in the list of Manetho % is liable to the same ex- 
ceptions. I very much suspect, that the original 



45 A list of the Shepherd kings, as taken from different writers by 
Sir John Marsham ; sec. vm. pag. 102. 
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was Zanias, the same as Tsdin, and At Tsdin, by 
the Greeks called Salatis. It is plain that there 
has been a great corruption of the names, which 
occur in the lists of the Egyptian kings ; as none 
of the authors have them alike. From hence has 
arisen a multiplicity of princes, beyond what the 
original dynasties consisted of. Eusebtus certainly 
saw these mistakes; and endeavoured in part to 
remedy them : there is otherwise no accounting for 
his omission of these names ; as they occur in those 
writers* from whom he ^copied. 

As there was in these parts such a city as Sa'is, 
at least so rendered by the Greeks; one would 
naturally imagine, that the Suite province was from 
hence denominated : but it certainly was not : and 
it is here necessary to make a proper distinction. 
I have mentioned that the Shepherd king took his 



46 There is reason to think, that the like corruptions are to be 
found in many lists of antient kings; where the same princes are 
introduced over again by a mistake of their title, or a transposi- 
tion of their name. In the dynasty of Assyrian kings, as ex hi- 
bited by Ctesias, Afrkams, he the fifth prince is Arms, and his 
immediate successor Aralius. But A r alius seems to be the same 
name, only with the Arabian particle transposed. I imagine it to 
be a corruption for Al Arius 9 the same as Al Arez, the meaning 
of which I have explained. Thus in the 18th dynasty of Egyp m 
tian kings, Armes, Armaus, Armais, Armases seem to be the same 
as Rameses, the name of the next prince in the list: and pro- 
bably they were the same person. Several instances of this sort 
may be produced. * 
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title from the capital province, Tzdin, which he was 
first possessed of: but on the other hand, he gave 
name to the Suite nome, which is not termed No- 
mus Sditicus, but Sa'ites, and was called so from 
Salt, or Said, which was the name of this prince 
This nome lay principally in upper Egypt: but 
Tzdin was in the lower, and was properly distinct, 
though by some included in the former, I have 
taken notice, that the Greeks by their inflexions 
and terminations often rendered things the most 
unlike, very similar; and made other things to 
become very like, which at first had no connection 
nor resemblance. By their changing Tzdin to Sais, 
one would be led to imagine, that it gave name to 
the Sdite nome, and that there was some affinity 
between them : but in reality there wj&s no simili- 
tude, nor correspondence. The province received 
its name from the prince, as I have mentioned ; but 
Tsdin or Tsoan was the place from whence he took 
his title; and was consequently of a different ety- 
mology. It was a place of pastures, and the ori- 
ginal seat of the Shepherds in Egypt, and undoubt- 
edly received its name from thence ; being derived 
from *Tzon, Tzaan, Tzanah (tKtt,ntf) which signify 
sheep, flocks, and cattle. Tzoan signifies the Shep- 
herd province, as Cushan does the Arabian ; and 
Melech al Tzoan is the Shepherd king. What the 

♦ 7 Gen. 4. v. 2. Gen. \T. v. 4. Psalm 8. v. 7* 
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Hebrews expressed \M, according to the Egyptian 
idiom seems to have been reridered ?#*• 

Such is my opinion about the antient city and 
province of Tzoan. The city I have supposed to 
have been the same, which was called afterwards 
Heliopolis : and the field of Zoan to have been the 
adjacent country, a portion of the plain of Egypt. 
This Tzoan of the Hebrews, I imagine, was the 
Twain and Tsain of the Egyptians, altered by the 
Greeks to Sain and Sais. It was called both 
fTza'in and Cushan ; being denominated from the 
family, as well as from the occupation, of the peo- 
ple, who pdssessed it, the Shepherds, and Cuseans. 
But the Saite province, though it did include Tsain r 
yet extended far above ; comprehending Memphis, 
and whatever in upper Egypt was in the possession 
of this people : which province received its name 
from Said, or Sait, the name of some of the most 
early princes in that country ; but especially of Sa- 
latis, the fiFst Cusean king. What is extraordinary* 
no time has been able to efface these memorials : 
and the Copt*, as well as the Arabs, who now pos- 
sess the country, call all this part of Egypt Sait, 
and Sahid at this day. It is mentioned by * % Ulug 
Beig, and ** Nassir Ettusaeus, who. place Cous in 
it, a place undoubtedly of Cusean original. Kits 



49 Ulug Beig. Geogr. Vet. vol. 3. pag. 91. 

49 Nassir Ettuiaus. Geogr, Vet. vol. 3. pag. 123. 
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in Sait JEgypti superioris. The 5 ° Nubian geo- 
grapher speaks of it, in his description of places to 
be passed through in going from Al Cairo upwards. 
Qui autem egreditur ex Metzr secus ampliorem 
partem Nili, intendens Sahid, &c But st Leo Afri- 
canus describes it more amply. He makes Egypt 
to consist of three parts, Errif % Bechria or Ma- 
ramma, and Sahid. Err if is the western, and Ca~ 
nobic part of Delta : Maramma is the Pelusiac, 
and eastern: and upper Egypt from Cairo south, 
is called Sahid: which he particularises as being 
farthest from the sea. Errifia et Maramma habi- 
tatores Sahidicos urbanitate superant ; qudd duct 
ha partes mari vicina, ab Europais, Barbaricis, 
et Assyriis amplius frequentantur. Verum Sahi- 
dici, in mediterraneis ultra Al Cairum habitant^ 
exteros nullos vident prater raros quosdam JEthi- 
opas. He moreover tells us, that the province 
Sahid was in antient times the seat of Egyptian 
^andeur : s% nobilitatem priscorum JEgyptiorum 
olim in Sahidicd regione supra Al Cairum consti- 
tisse. All these circumstances correspond with the 
country from Heliopolis upwards, the piyw woAk, 
which was situated not much below the spot, where 
Cairo now stands. Memphis was about eighteen 



sb Geog. Nubiens. Clim. 3. Part. 3. pag. <#• 
51 Leo Africanus. lib. 8. cap. 2. 
5 * Ibid. cap. 3. 
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tiiiles above i Heliopolis. If any farther confirmation 
be wanting, it rtiay be obtained from the Arabic 
version of the Bible ; where the land of Goshen is 
always interpreted Sadir, or the land of Said: and 
Arabian evidence must have weight in respect to 
an history of that nation. 

51 Vansieb tells us, that Sfahid signifies a place or 
region higher than another: but 54 Leo supposes 
it to signify terrestris. If my opinion be well 
grounded^ the province received its name from the 
first of the Shepherd kings : and the etymology at 
this distahce of time is hardly to be arrived at. It 
is pretty certain, that Said, Sait, and Suites are 
originally the same as Seth 9 and Sethus, a name, 
by which on0 or more of the princes of the country 
were called ; and particularly the first Pastor king. 
He is represented in the mythological history of 
Egypt* as ^e brother of Osiris ; and is called Ty- 
phon ; and is mentioned as having been in a con- 
stant state of war with Osiris. He was the first 
king of the Aurita; as I have shewn : and the dy- 
nasty of the Aurita was the most antient of any in 
Egypt; as Syncellus witnesses from the old Chro- 
nicle ; though he supposes them to have been gods : 

55 [0£«v] ficiinXUM TTgUTOV TWV Auf ITWV. ThJS liaUie 



53 Vamkb. pag. 13. 

54 Ab Al Cairo ad Bugi* confinia, Sahid, id est, Termtrm. 
pag. 666. 

55 Syncellus. pag. 51. 
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signifies, if we m^y believe Plutarch, a person of 
high rule ; a man of violence : but this interpreta- 
tion I do not much depend on. It was not an 
Egyptian name, but a Babylonish ; as may be 
seen in the annals of that nation. And this leads 
me, before I conclude, to take notice of a mistake 
in an -Assyrian or Babylonish dynasty, similar to 
what I have mentioned in the Egyptian ; which 
will afford the highest confirmation to what I have 
beerf saying. The tenth king in the list is by Eu- 
sebius termed Altadas ; and by Moses ^Cliorth 
nensis y from Maribus of Catina, he is called Azfl+ 
tagus. However different they may appear, these 
are certainly the same name, only mixed, and trans- 
posed. Altadas is Al Tsa'id, or S1 Seth : and Aza* 
tagus, or, as it should be read, Atzatagus, is Oue 
Al Tsdxt with the Greek termination subjoined. 
They have suffered a transposition, like that of the 
name of Salatis : but, when traced to their ori- 
ginal elements, are found to be Said, Sait, and 
Seth; as they were at different times expressed. 
Africanus puts the matter out of all doubt : for he 
expressly calls the person Seth or Sethos 9 who is the 



stf Moses Choronensis Hist. Armenia, lib. 1. 

57 Theophilus Antiochenm tells us, that Seth gave name to th« 
country. Ad Autolyc. lib. 3. pag. 396. All these little frag- 
ments of history accord ; and serve to the establishment of what I 
have been endeavouring to prove. 
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Altadas of Eusebius. Hence somebody has added 
in the dynasty of Africanus, as quoted in the canon 
of the above writer, s * l&w [A\r*S*s Eu<r«|3*w ;] that 
is, " the Altadas of Eusebius is the Seth of Afri- 
canus" 

Whoever would unravel the mysteries, with which 
the writings of the Grecians are obscured, must 
sometimes make use of their errors for a clue ; and 
from their mistakes find out their meaning. If we 
take things in the gross, as they occur, we shall find 
ourselves greatly mistaken. The histories of an- 
tient date seem to have undergone the same fata- 
lity, as the cities, of which they treat. We see in 
both surprising memorials of antient achievements; 
but attended with vast chasms and interruptions, 
which it is very difficult to supply. The materials 
too have in many parts been mixed ; and evidently 
bear marks of interpolation and change. They put 
one in mind of the walls of Athens, which were 
built out of the ruins of the city, when it had been 
sacked by the Persians : wherein were to be seen 
architraves, pillars, entablatures, fragments of every 
species of architecture, thrown together without or- 
der, or design ; and lying in every direction, just as 
chance had allotted. The like confusion is to be 



sl Eusebii Histor. ^vmyoryyi. pag» 356\ 
Atoot&aq is a corruption for A* TV**. 
A*£«T*yof for Ovx AA Z«»t* 
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observed amid the splendid ruins of antient history. 
It is the duty therefore of a good architect to re- 
duce, if possible, the scattered fragments to order; 
to raise the inverted column, to adapt the capital to 
the shaft, and to place all on a proper basis. This, 
I confess, is beyond my abilities to compass ; though, 
I hope, that I have contributed some small matter 
towards it; and may possibly make farther ad- 
vances. 



THE END, 
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Argtts } universal use and import » - iii. 

Arimaspians, what - - - ii. 2?i 

Artoch, king of Ellasar, wao - - vi. 

Aristotle, his account of swans singing - ii. 

Arius, who • - - - vi. 
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3$S INDEX. 

Ark) of Noah, antient names 
■ ; ., " ■■ and of the Covenant, how con- 

founded - 

■■ ' — esteemed the womb of nature 

1 r — where it really rested 

— — — of the Covenant, its use 
■^— • and Dove, on the Apamean medal v 
Armeftia and Aramea, not the same - • 

» great fertility of - 

U . .. .'. 
Arngnm> his curious treatise (not?) 

Arsinoe, many cities so named from fountains 

Art'apanus (antient historian) alludes to history 

* * of Joseph . 

; his account of Moses - 

Asamah, a Syrian deity - 7 

Asemos (ignoble) a corruption 

Asia, name whence derived 

Asinarii % term of reproach to the Christians, 

wTience - - 

Ass^hy supposed an object'of the Jewish worship vi 
Assyrian empire, when founded 
£st, Asta* radicals of Antient Mythology T 
Astro7iomy, derived from Babylonia and Egypt 
Athenagoras, his censure of the Greek poets - 
Athenians, ignorant of Homer 500 years after 

bis time (note) - - 

■■ their origin - * 

Athens, derivation of the name r 

* by whom founded - - 
Atlantians, their worship described 

*. thefr origin 

Atlantic Ocean, the abyssf of the antients 
Atlas, supporting the heavens, meaning 
At (memcnfr ox\\y by blood, universal opinion - 
Augustus C<?sar 7 his bloody sacrifice • 
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Axtr, Odr t Or, tadicals of Antient Mythology i; - * 14 

Aurita, demigods, first kings of Egypt - -J # , 

Ifoa/, a radical of Antient Mythology - i. . 54 

Baalim, their origin - _ - — i5<) 

■ Daemons - ill. 431 
Babel, by whom built - - '- iv. 3f 
feabylon, the first city * - iv. i5s 

■ in Egypt, situation * - vi, . " 5$, 335 
Babylonian kings, succession of - * vi. 266* 

■ - s, and Ethiopians, the same - iv. 304 

Bacchus, why derived from India - - iv. 273 

» ■ his peregrinations explained - V. pi 

■ ' ■■ name, whence derived - - vi. i4i 
Balaam, place of his residence - . - K 310 
£albec, account of - * - v. IQ3 
Balama, a whale, whence derived - * i. 65 
Baptist, why called John - - iii. ' 12? 
Barbarismus, one of the antient epochas - iv. 193 
Jjaris f or ship of Isis, mysterious use • iii. *82, 6$ 
battle ofkings % Gen. xiv. the most antient war vi. 105, 199, 259 
Bayle (Mr.) his mistakes abSut Goshen - vi. 24 
Beacons, invention of, and description - ii. 105, 1 if 
&eans (Faba Egyptiaca) why a sacred emblem iii. 264 . 
Bees, why much used in Mythology - iii. 232 
Bel, a radical of Antient Mythology - i. 54 
— Jrioch, the original Mars - * vi. 203 
Betin, a northern deity, same as Bel * J. 356 
Selus, who - ~- - "* - vi. 257 
bentley (Dr.) on the wind Euroclydon, refuted v. S31 
Beritk (god) same as Baris or Barit - iii. 209 
Ber'de, account of her - - iii* 211 
Berosus) bis adCount of the first migration - iv, 53, 3ft 
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Straus, author tff ibe GMflfcift tutor? 

«n + n > jtbHTfcct t>f his history 

ftti, % radical (rfAntient Mythology 

Bifrons (Janus) explained 

Black, why a colour esteemed in Japaft 

Blood* not offered by the Egyptians 

)}ochart, a learned Etymologist 

m ■ — his sol uUon of the story />f Cadmus 

» corrected respecting Nimrod's kingdom iv, 

— — — his opinion of Ur of the Chaldees 

*■■■ ■ - , ■— ' — of the Hebrew language 

r— — r refuted on u here Paul was ship wrecked v. 

— «— » his censure of the Grecian vanity 

corrected respecting the Phenicians 



Bonzees, their splendid worship 
Bosporus, a famous and dangerous pass 
botanists, Egypt famous for 
faoutham (city) treatise on - 
Rows, why borne by so many gods 
Jtoy- Deities, whence jthey arose 
brahmins, account of 
Brass+ numerous fables concerning * 
Brazen Jge, jise and distinction 
Bread, consecrated, various kinds % - 
Jirttain, contains many Amonian names 
Tritons, held the mysteries of fsis 
Bubastites, an Egyptian dynasty 
Bubmtus, province in Egypt, situation 
Buildings, wonderful, of the Amonians 
Bull of Europa,. fable, whence derived 
■■ s of Colchis, their origin 
Burying of Gods, Jupiter, &c. 
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Cabiri, very antient priests 
Cacus[s Den, a sacred cavern 
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Caimus, his history and its import 
* ■ ii — his tramforaiation - • 

tew, atitient prefix fn names of cities, d*fi*tefk>n vl 
Caftfu-or Cvben, priest or president, *kriva€k>h 
Caieta, a wonderful -cavern . * * 

Cntypso, and her nymphe, meaning - 

Camillas, who - - * 

C&minus of the Latines, a sacred hearth, de» 
rivation - * * - 

Camping, an English diversion, derivation, - 
Canaan, whence peopled * 

C&wanites, their crime - *• 

- Cemal of Pkaccma, stupendous w**k , - 

Cannibals, not fabulous 
Catwbus or Canopus, what and how applied 
Cation, a Japonese idol, description 
■ ■ — — of Ptolemy, remarks on - 
Canouphis, Egyptian deity, his attributes - 
Capella, in the Romish church, derivation - 
Carthaginians, Edomftes * «• * 

Castor and Pollnx, their story explained * 
Cathaia (Cathay) in the Indies, derivation - 

Caverns, hot springs, &c. sacred, and why • 



• famous ones 



Ctcrops, his mysterious form explained 

CtHarnt*, mistaken about Ur, and Egypt 

CdU, had the worship of Isis •* 

«*■■ » character from Livy, &c. 

Ce&aurs, their origin 

Ceramicus, at Aihens, what - 

Cetastce, what - . •* 

Cerberus, his oogin, and three heads txpiaiaad U, 

(Sue*, her rites •» - - * ii. 

C?&m, the antitnt Taprobaat- ■- - ir« #6$ 
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CJUMm, history of 

yn — ■-■■■■ derivation * 

fialdean kings, succession of 

pr— ■— — h origin and empire 

j . 1 1 their great wisdom 

Ckfpiy khan, prince, or priest, whence derived 

Chqos, how understood by the Greeks 

Charon, fable of, explained - 

Qkedarlaomer, king of Elaro, who - 

Chemistry, by whom invented 

Chess y game of, by^whom invented - 

ChUdrsn, sacrificed r treatise on - 

Chinese, same origin, as Egyptians 

— — — the antient Sews ~- '- 

— — — their Chronology accounted for 

Chiron, fable of, explained - - < 

Chrestion, a freedraan, inscription of 
Chronicon Paschalc, corrected respecting Nimrod vi 
Chrpnologers, antient ones respecting Egypt 
Chronology of Egypt, how corrupted 
Chrusaor, whence so many of that name 
Chus, a radical of Antient Mythology 
Cimmerians, Pezron's account of 
m ■ - «-> — general term for north-eastern 
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iv. 



whence, and name whence de- 



rived , -- - . 

Circe, a figure of Cuthite priestesses 
Cities, named from serpents • - 

■ * ■ > built by the Cyclops - 
Cn<as, Cna, radicals of Antient Mythology 
foc/c (A lector) why accounted sacred - 
Gxhis, Coelus, Cffhtm, derivation 
Cofiru, modern name- of Goshen i 
C^n, a radical of Antient Mythology • t 
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Cohen, a term of hom>UTTOm>ng the Egyptians 
Colchis, whence the name of various regions 
•_«_-» great mercantile importance - 

.. . " — its real and fabulous history 
Colossal idols, in India - 

Cotumba* or Doves, priestesses - - 

€blitmb-hil, its great antiquity 
Comana, its vast Puratheia 
Confusion of to?igues 9 period" of, and nature 
Conjecture, the bane of truth - - 

Conquerors of the world, numerous 
Constellations, how misnamed by the Greeks - 

- — form and names, derivation - 

Corn, quantity sent from Egypt to Rome 
Corybantes, how* taught to forge metals 
m ii antient order of priests 

Cotton, by whom first used 

Crescent, whence it became a symbol 

Crocodile, why a sacred emblem 

Cruelty, of the Amonians - ' - 

Ctma, had a prophetic Cavern 

Cumberland (Bp.) held the Argonauttc Expe- 
dition true - - - 

*».i (— *-) corrected respecting the 

Amalekites - - 

Curniidue, their origm - 

Cunocephalus, fable and meaning 

Cunodontes, a people with dog's teeth, explained ii 

Cupid, his origin, and why a boy 

Cups, sacred, whence derived 

Cnpselis, originally the ark 

Cura, a radical of Antient Mythology 

Cvretes, an oi der of priests 

C weans, the Shepherd-kings 

Cushan, Arabia, not Ethiopia r 

m Rishathaim, who 
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Cvthia Indica, treatise 09 ♦ 


* it. 


#M 


Cut kites, their various denominations 


• iv # 


*& 


Gfbele* Cubela, her history applied 


• ift. 


2*3 


Cyclops, their history * 


- ii. 


221 


~— fable of f whence taken -. 


•» ii. 


*26 


Cy**c or Cunic Cycle, what 


m i\ * 


m**&9 


Cyprians, 1 hei r cru 4 ties 


- ii» 


2«* 


Cyprus, its aptient names and customs 
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*$» 


*-—*mm by whom peopled - - 


• *- 


We 


D. 
Demon Worship, whence derived 


C iii, 10& XWK4& 
"ii*. 2X1 


Dagon, his form and name, whence derived wi. AM. 


iv. J*0 


— and Vishnou, the same idol 


• v * 


Art 


DamoMcus, name, whence derived {tot*} 


i. 
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Damater, or Cerw, her rites 


- ii. S09< 


> &*#» 


Danac, fable of, explained 


• iii* 


68 


Don aides, priestesses 


• iii. 


70,331 


Dasaus, fable of, explained * 


• Ui. 


1*3 


Zfe&tf, its sacred oracle and fountain 


* i. 


**r 


- " - rites there used 


• i. 
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— - and Rhodes, why every thing there wasfoJd ii. 
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Delphi, why so remarkable 
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Delta of the Nile, choicest place on earth 


- iy. 


*A 


Deluge, memorials of, among the gentiles 


- iii. 
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— short view of ^ *> 


*. iii. 
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m ' " ■ ■ universal oeJiei 01 • 
Demigods, the first Egyptian dynasty 


*» UiU 


Dtrqdu or Dercetus, of the Syrians, described iii. 


MS 


Descent from tht^Arh, long celebrated 


- iv. 
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Diamastigosis, nature of that festival 


- **• 
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Diana, an Egyptian deity 


♦ «i* 
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Diodorus, agrees with Moses 


- i», 
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Diane, her fabulous origin explained 


• iii* 
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JHNBEX 99* 

Vol. Page, 

BJxmvskca, nature of those festivals * iiu 37, 1$& 

Dwmtsus or Bionusos, his history - * ii. $49. iii. 103 

fc ■ " » Noalr, as a deity * • iv* 24# 

Dionysitis (poet) excellent description of the 

Scythians - * . - iv. 2£4 

»■ (— *— ■ •) Account of the Edomites - vi. 22$ 

Diospolites, Egyptian dynasties - -| lv# 426 -^^9» 

JXtges, by whom first used » v. 184 

£to, J>io, Dt, radicals of Antieift Mythology i* 45 

DM, (metallic) worshipped by the Throcians i. 25$ 

Dispersion of nations, treatise on - iv. 1* vi. $$$ 

IHcination, various ways of obtaining the gift of i. 25$ 

Gags, worshipped in Egypt - - ii» 14, 43 

* * ■«■■■ remarkable ones - • - ii. 3?. v, ,&9J 

toorians, their history v. 21 

Doric Hymns, their use - - u 202 

*" » dialect, nearest the oriental - . i. 21$ 

dfette, on the coins of Janus - - in. £4 

fc iii'i - why held sacred - - i«. 1 1$ 

***— andArk* on the Apamean medal - v. 290, 30J> 

tXrbco, his laws the first Grecian writing - i. 1.91. v. 4$ 

£>ragons, why guardians of treasures - * ii. 135 

*' " ■ famous ones - . - H. 146 

«>■ » wfey sleepless - - ii. 14$ 

Druids, their worship Amoniaa i* 93 

Dynasties, and kings of Egypt • - iv. 373,401 

3Lagles, fables o£ explained • ii. ?f 

&aster*icities, chiefly aatmsd from the muk - i. 259 

EcAoe*, sacred - - - - ■» i. 27$ « 

E&mites, treatise on - - - vi. 22f 

4fe», a radical elf Anticnt Mythology - i. Si 

Egg (hieroglyphic) of Typbon, explained . iii. ifr), lfi2, 213 

I%^^fountain«rf Grecian litendsiTe and idolatry i, l£f 
«**—-, India, and CA^u, peopled from the same 

place * *• • - iv 4W 
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INDEX* 



Egypt, its antient names how. changed 
— -- its first inhabitants 
*-— its happy situation, and cause of its ruin 
— — , its chronology arid geography rectified 
■ ■■ "— , its state after the shepherd-kings 
Egyptians, their extravagance in grief 
- • - ■ ■ » their refined superstition 
Eight* why a mysterious number 
Ekron, name, whence derived 
El, a radical of Antient Mythology 
Elephantine, fifth Egyptian dynasty ± 

Elephante, account of - a 

Elohim, how understood by the gentiles 
Elora, a famous pagoda, described 
Emblems, universal in early times 
Eon, a radical of Antient Mythology * 

Epmninondas, device on his tombj 
Epkesus, a very sacred city - • 

Epigenes, his account of the sciences in Babylonia 
Epiphanius, his account of the Scythians 
Erebus, etymology - . 

Ericthomus, Ovid's account of him explained 
Eridamis, (river) fables of and meaning 
Eruthrus (king) place of his tomb 
Erythreans, history t)f - .. - 

Esta, a radical of Antient Mythology * 

Etham, (city) treatise on - 
Ethiopia, treatise on - 

— » an indefinite terra with the antients 
Ethiopians, Cuthites, descendants of Chus - - 
Etymology, treatise on - - 

— ■ ■ , rules tc- be observed in 

Eumolpus, author of the mysteries, who 
Euphrates, its course, how changed 
Eupolemus, his account of Abraham and Lot 
■> " • ■ > his account of the battle of kings 
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JZuripides, remarks on his Ion r 

Euroclydon, treatise on 

Et/ropa, fable of, explained r ■ * 

Eusebrus, his Chaldaic history «r * 

» . ■ ■ — his thirty-one dynasties corrected - 
Evil, strange notions of its entrante into the 

world. -— 

Eye, (one) of -the Cyclops, explained 
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▼ol. 


Pago. 


▼t 
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T. 


325 


ii. 


455 


iv» 


127 


iv. 


405 


v* ' 


273 


ii. 


23* 



Fathers of the Church, best writings of - 

■ i «-, mistaken zeal of 

*' ' ^ , how they obscured history 

Ferania, (goddess) whence derived 

Eire, early adoration of 

Fish of Venus, whence derived ■ * 

Fleece (golden) fable of, explained r 

Flight of Bacchus, its import - - 

•_ _ ? one of the earliest events in 

history - - 

Fountain-worship, its nature , 
' *■ " -s, objects of great veneration 

*— *— — , celebrated ones 
Fragment, (curious) of the Sibylline verses - 
Furies, fable of, whence it arqse 
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Q. 

Gades 9 antiently called Erythia ^ 
Galen 6 View of the Amazons 
Galilee of the Nations, wby so called 
Gan, a radical of Antient Mythology 
Ganges, its banks inhabited by Amonians 
Gardens, famous ones in Mythology 
Qreeza, modern name of Cercasoura 
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Genitive cases, preferable to nominative in 

etymology • 

Gentiles, held tfce deluge very sacred 
Gentleman** Magazine, attaeks Mr. Biyant 
Geography, little known in Grates 

■ • of Egypt • ♦ 
Geometry, where and why invented 
Germans, nature of their sacrifices 
Gorgon and Cerberus, why triple-headed 
Giants, Titan*, who 

■ ■■'■ war in the plains of Phlegra explained 
Gogs of Greece, their origin * 
« ■ ■■ and Goddesses > all one personage 
Gold, numerous fables concerning 
GoMcn District in Egypt* why so called 
» — —- Fleece, history of 
«w— jdfge, treatise on 
Goshen, name whence derived 
■»»■■»«- wild notions concerning 

■ ■ " ■ ' ■ treatise on - 
Greece, whence first peopled 
Grecian Writers, dissertation on • 
» » ■ > History, characterised 

«■ " » Architecture, derived from Egypt 

■ " Literature, bow to be used 
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'S, their mistakes and vanky 

-, their love of fable 

-, their fondness for heroism 
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* ■ and Trojans, had the same origin - 

Greek terminations in at, why so numerous . 
mm ■■ Writers, who most valuable 
■ ■ s, their perversion of antient terms 
*•*—- , their ridiculous refinements in language 
Grotius, his mistakes about Ur ~ « 
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Chtaltherus, hi* account of an inscription ai 
Melite - • • v f 



Pago. 
40A 



Hades, meaning • - 

Halisphragmuthosis, expels the Shepherds 
Ham, or C/tam, a radical of Antient Mythology 
~— - , nature of his father's curse 
Harduin, his edition of Clemens Alexand. cor- 
rected (note) 
Harmonica, (wife of Cadmus) explanation - 
Harpies, what - 

Hasselquist, his account of Egyptian Archi- 
tecture - 
Hebrew-Sparti, their history 
Hebrides, Arkite rites found there 
Jlecataas, acknowledges , the folly of Greek 

writers - 

Hecate, derivation uf 

Heliada, meaning of the term • * 

Heliopolk, (city) treatise on - 

Helius, (the sun) from the Hebrew £1 
Helladian Greeks, had no writings older than 
the time of Cyrus - • 

— i $, their origin - 

*-*- how they treated foreign names - 

Jidlen, who he truly was - 

tfclkitti of Babylonia and Greece treatise on 
» " ■ ' », an order of priests - » 

Jidlenismus, treatise on - 

^^ first innovation in religion 

Hellenistic Jews, their corruption of Exod. i. 1 1 
Htphastus of the Greeks, whence derived - 
Hercinian Forest, whence held so awful 
Hercules, why so many of that name 
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Hermes Trismegistus', wh* •• 

Hermetie booh, 'what 

Herodotus, censured {note) 

- ■ ■ , his melancholy complaint 



— , his account of the Nile 



Heroes encounter wg dragons, explained 

■ ■ (antient) not single persons 
Hesiod, his account of the dispersion 

■ ■■, his giants' war reconciled with Moses 
Hestia, a radical of Antient Mythology 
Hieroglyphics of Egypt, mistaken by Plutarch 

■ ■ ■ , by whom invented 
Hippa, an antient goddess 
flippopotamus, why a sacred emblem 
Historical Data } use and abuse • 
Hive of Venus, what -* 
Hivites, Ophites, or serpent-race 

ffomer, his reverence for Egyptian learning - 

■■ > ■-, his writings long unknown 

— — - , his account of the Cyclops examined 

flom, of what a sacred symbol 

Horse produced by Neptune % explained 

■ ■ A s, famous ones, and what they implied 
Huetius, his view of the temple of Onias, cor- 
rected - • 

Hukoussos, Ilycsos, etymology of, settled 
Huns, their character - 

liyas, Hyades, whence derived - «? 

Hymeneal Rites, of the antients 
Hyperboreans, general term for north-eastern 
people - 

', history of 

— , their knowledge and skill in poisons 

Hyrcania, nam£ of many regions, why 
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iambic Measure, whence derived 
IamicLe, priests who divined by fire 
Iberians, general, termfor north-eastern nations 
Idolatry, its first rise -' - * 

■ ■ introduction into Greece - 
Ignorance of the Greeks and Romans 

Iliad, character of . -, *. 

Immortals («0*w*Ja»).who . - ' " * 

Inachus, history and genealogy 
Indi, treatise on - 

India, whence peopled . - - 

Indian Philosophers, why visited by Alexander 
■i — s, had rites like those of Bacchus 
»■ , Egyptians and Chinese, the same 

people 
— — , fire- worshippers and Ophites 
■■- ■ , their skill in science 
Initiation, rites of, in Persia - * - 

I'd, her travels explained * 

Jonas of the Chaldeans, who * 

Tones of Babylonia, treatise on * 
Ionians, Jchaans, &c. their descent 
Iron'Age, whence deduced, and how dis- 
tinguished - 
Is, a radical of Antient Mythology 
Islands of the Blessed, by whom peopled 
Israelites, why forbidden to mourn 
— — — , their descent 
— ', their residence in Egypt - 

■ ■ , succeeded the Shepherd Kings there 
— — , where carried by Salmanasser 
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Jamblic&us censures the Grecian vanity 
Jsmmary, name, whence derived 
Jams, history af r and application 
Jopm, its worship and history • 

Jffjoa, wild and. improbable history of 
JsJtvcak, how understood by Plutarch 
Jerome, where ha places the Ethiopians 
JjpKpA, respecting Pharaoh's dreams 
1 ' i -# justified §6t purchasing the hod 
11 V , *hy St called his brethren spies 
Jtoepkm, a writer of inestimable value 
* » ■■■ , his false delicacy 

-> bis-jusfrcensur© of the Greeks 

■> censured for art and vanky 
" ' » -, why not to be depended on 
/sjfa* a corruption of Jehovah 
Judges of hell, their origin 
Judgments, at Babel 
■ i - on Egypt - - 

Jtfas C*sor, learned his Calendar in Egypt 
/•no, her attributes explained 
Jopiters, A polios, ice. why many 
Justin's pathetic account of human sacrifices 
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taban, feature* of his idolatry * 

Labarum, or itof?w« Standard, described 

Labyrinths, famous ones * 

Lacccbtmon, derivation 

Lake, remarkable, in Mount Libanui 

—-*-#, wonderful, of the Amonians 

Lamia } described 

Language of Egypt, not understood by the 

Greeks * * 

m i of the Gods, explained 

Lares, household deities* what 
Learning, of the Egyptians, great 
Le Clerc, his mistake about Ur * 
Legends, Grecian, to what end applied 

— — * Romish, respecting Malta 
Leleges, very antient people, who 
Lentulus and Crassus, suppressed human 

sacrifices * 

Letter 9 of Onias to king Ptolemy, a forgery 

— J, late introduced into Greece 
» invented by Cadmus, explained 
Licentiousness, of etymologists * 
Linen-Manufactures, by the Amonians 
Linus, nature of his writings 
Lot, cast among the Gods, explained 

— cast for human victims 

Lotus, or Lotos, why a sacred emblem 

Lucian, his humourous account of Phaethon 
^ ■ ■■■ his account of the Deluge nearest 

Moses » 

■ ■ his description of an Alexandrian 

Greek (note) 
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Luana, goddess, her origin 

Lunar Shields, of the Amazons, explained 

Lunette, on all antient coins 

tycoon, changed into a wolf, explained 

■ his true history 

Lj/turgus, expelling Bacchus, explained 



Macar, a radical of Antient Mythology , - 

Manades, an order of priests 

Magi, origin 

-r— and Sopkim, the same - 

Magic, by whom first practised 

Magnesia, why many places so called, 

Magnetes, whence derived 

fyalala, John, his mistakes 

Malta, not the place of SU Paul's shipwreck 

Maltese, their antient character 

Man of the Earth, honours paid him 

Manes, objects of great reverence, and why 

Manetho, his mistaken Chronology of Egypt 

' , his account of the Shepherds in 

Egypt - - 

Maps, very antient use of - 

Mare Tenebrarum, the Atlantic 
•—— Erythraum, the Persic Gulph 
Mariners, account of their devotions 
-?~*— — , used the d^ve as an omen 
Marriages, only t ©a the fourth day of the 

moon ... 

Mars, his origin - , . 

Marsham, Sir Jo^w,an excellent Cbronologer 

■ - mistakes the land of Goshen 
■ » '■ " his Jjst of the Shepherd Kings 

(n*te) - . " . " - vi, 'S76 
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Mauritania, possessed by the Amonians - • iv. 350 

Medea, a figure of a people y. 178 

Medusa's head, explained ~ - ii. 209, 245 

Melancholy rites of the Egyptians - iii. 179 
Melech, a radical of Antient Mythology \\ 8f. vi. 147 

Melissa, priestesses, not tees - iii. 233—235 

Melite, or Melita, treatise on - v. 357 

1 * its present state - v. 404 

Memphis, by whom built - - vi. 120 

Mempkites, formed several Egyptian dynasties iv. 424 

Mendesians, an Egyptian dynasty - iv. 431 
Menes, devoured by an hippopotamus, ex- 

; plained - - iv. 414 

Meropes,* built the Tower of Babel - v. 75, 76 

Metis and Hippa, antient deities - ii. 287 

Michaelis, his view of the Hebrew Orthography i. 247 

Migration of nations, treatise on - iv. 1 

Milton, supposed to allude to Berosus - iv, 150 

Mints, held sacred by the Amonians -» i. 112 

Minotaur, fable of, explained - \ ii# *°& 3U > 40 ? 

C Iii. 302, 314 

Mint/*, their origin determined «• iii. 403 iv. 3 

Mir Maghmud, his superstition - i. 287 

Mithras, only worshipped at a cavern - i. 277 

•—— history of * f iv, 313 

Mithridates, his great sacrifice - i. 293 

Mizraim, a radical of Antient Mythology - i. 8 

Mneves, the first law-giver, who - iii. 286 

Maris, lake, description of - - iv. 374 

Moloch, his bloody sacrifices - - vi. 31<> 

Mona, Arkite rites there before the druids iii. 357 

Monkery, originated 1n Egypt - - ii. 81 

Moon, and the Ark, synonymous * - iii. 178 

*— — a symbol, and not an object of w6rship iii* 320 

Moses, importance of his writings - iii- 436 
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Moses, hqw spoken of by Diodpraa 
■» how spoken of by Manethp 
Mountain tops, why sacred 
Mundane Egg, its import arjd derivation 
Jtfioic, of the Antients, solemn - , 

Mylitta, MeUssa % goddess, who i 

Myrina, first queen of the Amazons 
*■ her tomb mentiqned by Homer 

Myrmidones, their history - « 

Mysteries of He gentiles, nature aim* import; 
Mystical offering, of the Phenicians, what • 

Mythology of Greece, how transmitted 



from Egypt 



N. 



Nqm& 9 always changed by foreigners • 

Nana, rendered pregnant by a pomegranate 
Nannacus, o? Annaeus, his history 
Naphtha, whence derived - r 

Nations, placed by djvine allotment - 

Navel, op$**K, ridjculous fables concerning 
•—- true history of - 

Nebrod, t)ie IJimrod of the scriptures 
Nechus, royal title, bow perverted • 

Nereus, his history and its application <• 
Newton, Sir L admirable remark of his 
■f his opinion of Sesostris 

: , held the Afgonautic expedition 

true . ? 

Nile, its course described 
T-!-, connected with the Red Sea by a canal 
——, its channels changed 
Nimrod, a radical of Anticnt Mythology 
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Oannes, account of him from Berosus 
Obelisks in Egypt, by whom raised 
Observations, on Antient History of Egypt 
Oceanus, history of, and application 
Qgdoas, meaning of that sacred term 
Old Qhronicle, what, and its excellence 
Olympus, derifation ? 

Omphalus, meaning 
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On, a radical of Antient Mythology 
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Onium, true name of Heliopolis - - 

4)ph, a radical of Antient Mythology r 

Ophites, or serpent-race -• t 

Oripc/e a/ Dodona, account of • • 

■ ■■■ 4 , whence derived -? 

Org*** °f Bacchus y described *r • 

Orion, true and fabulous history 
, ■ i , the Nirarod of the Scriptures r 

Qrmisda, Indian deity, account of t 

Orpheus, his true character -r ? 

" ■ , why many - r 

..»——, nature of his hymns - r 

j, ■ ,— ■'■♦ drawing trees, &c. with his lyre, ex? 

plained — - 

Or** , city, treatise on r 

Qsarsiph of Manet hp, Joseph . 
Osifis, name, whence derived — 

■——■■■■ his history, and who he truly was 
Qwanus, Ov^atpf, whence derived 
Ovid, his description of Janus 
Ox, why accounted oracular and sacred 
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Pagodas, very antient - 

Palaphates, antient writer, his character 

Palm-tree, why esteemed royal, immortal, &c. 

Palmyra, still called Tedmor 

Pamphylian Obelisk, explained - 

Paralia, account of, from the Periplus - 

Patera, priests, not cups 

Pathros, how noticeo* by Ezekiel and Homer 

Patriarchic age, the golden 

Patrica, antient rkes, explained ' - * 
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Patronymics, heroes' names such 

Peacock, why the bird of Juno 

Pearl, name, whence derived (note) 

Pegasus, fable of, explained * 

*Pelasgi, their history * - 

Peleiades, prophetesses «* 

Penates ', what they were - 

Pentapolitan War, explained -? 

Periplus Maris Erythrei, a most valuable work iv, 

Perizonius, mistaken about Goshen 

Perpetual Fires, universal 

Persian Dynasty of Egypt -* 

■' gf, their origin * *• 

- ' ■ and Grecians, their affinity 

Perseus and Danae, their history 

Petah, a term of honour — 

f*etauristfe, religious rope-dancers 

Petra, how it came to signify a stone 
Petroma, in Arcadia, explained and applied 

Pezron, Mons* remarks on his system 
Phaccusa, province in Egypt, situation 
Phah'thon, fable pf, explained 
P/taroahs in the Scriptures, who in the dynasties iv 
Phenicians, treatise on -. - 

Pherecydes, first Greek prose writer, who r 
Phi, a radical particle in Mythology 
Philistim, Caphtorim, &c. one people 
Philo, confesses the ignorance of the Greeks 
— , his life of Moses, corrected ' 
r Biblkts, his caution commended 
Philosophers of Greece, inferior to the Magi - 
Phcenix, derivation and import — 

Physic, derived to Greece from fcgypt 
Pi, a radical particle in* Mythology 
pigeons, why sacred to Velius «* 
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Pike of Adam, no relation to Adam 
Pillars of Hercules, many -• r 

Piracy , not a crime ii} Homer - 

Pisa, bad a sacred fountain - 

JVaws of the rqwt M*X*re o? f Act! xxvij. 41 
plants, places famous for - 

P/afo, owns the ignorance of the Greeks 
— ^-, his description of the daemons 
•— , studied in Egypt - 

Pliny's censure of the Grecian affcctatioji 
plutarch, his absurdities - 

» t, his character n 

PococWs Map of Egypt, commended (note) - 
folyhistqr, copies from Berosus - r 

Polytheism its origin n t 

pomegranate, an emblem of the ark T 

Poawp, curious derivation of 
Pompean Cities, more antient th$n Pompey - 
Pxmtifex, its original meaning 
Pwrls of Fire, nc^r the Euphrates 
Poppy, its symbolical meaning 
Porphyry, his character and testimony • 

Poseidon, his history an4 its application 
Preternatural Phenomena, how reverejicefl 
Prayers, of the Parsees ^ i 

Priapus, once £n honourable deity r 

— — — , same as Baal*Peor ~ - 

Proclus, his subtilties - rr 

•' Pratus, and his. daughters, who r 
Prometheus, fable of, explained 
— — — a name pf Noah . * • r 

Pionapides, nature of hjs writings - 

Prophecy, not accomplished by the will of man vi 
Proserpine, her story 
prostitution, ifs universality in the east 
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Proteus, hit stpry and it* import t 

Protogonvs, in Orpheus, who * - r 

Psyche, goddess, her storjr and its import • 
ptha, fthaty radicals of Antient Mythology 
Purchas, his account of the pagodas - 

funic, Bank, why applied to the Carth^gjflians 
fur, Purim, divining by lots, whence 
puratheia, v/hat ? 

m ■ ... -r universal among the Aroonians - 
furple, by whoty invented 
futeoli, once a famous harbour - 
Pyramids, t>y whom built and why r 

«-— — rr-*- applogy for thejn 
Pyrrhic Dance, more antient than Pyrfhus - 
Pythagoras, his country q>pute4 
■ ...' .. y studied in Egypt - r 
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INDEX. 



Rimmon, god, his insignia 

Rites of Bacchus, in Ovid, explained 

River-gods, why homed 

Robe of Hercules, Apollo , &c. described 

Roman-writers, which are best {note) 

» ■ , false etymologists 

—« — 5, imitated the rites of Isis 

»■ ' , their fondness for trees (wotej 

— ■■—■ offered human sacrifices 

Home, greatly subject to famine 

Royal Shepherds, who 

Ruins, famous ones 
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Scripture names, ralf of - . 

■ i .i -*, their wonderful precision > 
Sculpture, most early specimens - - 

* , antient, perfection 

Scylla, why so dreaded 
s- ; - character •• • 
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Shepherd*, ptae* of tteir retreat 
4te/rf o/* Jchdies, whence Copied 
Afcp of J*w, worship in Europe * 

11 1 1 1 Sesostris, meaning i 

£&y&, Amonian priestesses * 

Sidonians, who * 4 

Sign* •/ *** Zodiac^ hieroglyphics 
iiitni, an order of priests * - 

Sitenniy his story And its application 
Silk, by whom irst used 
Silver Jge, rise and distinction * 

Sirens, history - * 

kimithrus, in Berostis, who 
Socratet, his oath explained - 

&tf*n* derided for ignorance In Egypt 
•*— , his discoveries there • 

Soothsaytrsj whedee thty sprung 
Sothicyear, what + * 

fya*», why called Iberi* 4 

Spartans, their origin * * 

Sparti, their history * * 

Sphere, why first constructed * 

■ by whom indented 4 

Sphinx, description • * 

Sporadetj who * •* 

Springs, why sacfed - * 

S/rafo, reports the A rgorjautic expedition 

— - his view of the Amazons 

«»«_&* unfairness ia antient terms 

■ his geography of Egypt cortwted 

Streights, had a temple on each side 
Stone-hengc, by whom probably erected 
Stones, moving, venerated * 

Sun-worship, first idolatry 
Swans, fables of, explained -. 
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Swm*, their tinging, explained - 

Symbolical Animal*, of Egypt * 

Symbols, antiquity and use - 

Syringes, what - * 

?W<r# gf tft law, the first writing - 
TatiU, or 5a&, situation - - 

Tanites, formed two Egyptian dynasties 
ttantalus, real history of 
tFaph, Taphos, not tombs originally 
Taprobane, situation • * 

Tarsusj its great antiquity * 

TartarUs, hell, its place * 

tTartaryi whence peopled * 

Taurica Sacra, what * 

Tear of Ckronus, Isis, &c» mysteries 

* s of Apollo, explained • 
jTelchineSi an order of priests - 
Temple of the Winds, delineated (note) 
mi Onias, its origin 

■ ■" *$> the first, rocks and taverns 

* " , always oracular * 
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Terambus, the shepherd-deity of Egypt 
jTeraphim, what - ; 

Tholes, studied in Egypt * 

Theba, in Egypt, antiquity and origin 
Thebav year, what 

Theophilus, censures the Grecian vanity 
■■ , his account of the giants' war 

Theos, 0rt*, Deus, from Theuth, Thoth 
itkeuth, chief God of the Egyptians 
Thrace^ its famous poets -* 

Thymattes, nature of his writings 
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Tkymlc f second Egyptian dynasty 

Tidal, king of nations, who 

Timostkenes, his account of Colchis 

Titanic War, what 

■■ ■ ■ t earliest event of profane history 



treatise on 



Titans, history of, recapitulated 

«— — in Egypt, treatise on 

Tithonus, his story 

Titles, how changed into persons 

Tityus, fable of, explained - 

Tombs, famous ones 

* of the Heroes, what 

Tower of Babel, its form and materials 

Transposition of letters, whence • 

Triad of the Greeks, what • 

Trinacria, Sicily, a misnomer 

Iriton, Neptune's trumpeter, why 

Troglodyte, who 

Trojans, their origin - - . 

Trophonvuss Den, what 

2 rumpets, their first use 

Truth, never sought by Greek writers 

Typhous, putting the gods to flight, explained 

Typhon, fable of, explained 

— — — putting the gods to flight (see Typhams) % 

— — — the first Shepherd King 

Tyriam, who 

Tzoan, or Zoan, account of - 



Uc, a radical of Antient Mythology 
Uch, a radical of Antient Mythology 
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INDEX. 

Universality of human sacrifices 

27r in Chaldea, original seat of the Magi 

■■ p its various names 

— - a radical in many names 

■« by whom built - 

Usher, Archbp, held the Argonautic expedi- 
tion true • - - iii. 364 



Vanity of the Greeks and Romans 
Vedam, or Zandavasta, whence compiled 
Venomous creatures, seldom in islands 
Venus, a masculine, with a beard 
— — , rising from the sea, explained 
Vespasian, unable to save the Temple at Je- 
rusalem - 
Vesta, Hestia, «fcc. explained - - 
Victims, human, how slaughtered 

'■ ■ — " , how chosen - 

Vine, «fnrtAof, why sacred 
— , by whom propagated 
Virgins exposed to dragons, explained 
- sea-monsters, explained 

Vishnou, Indian deity, his attributes 
Vulcan, more antient than Rome or Greece - 
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Wise's History and Chronology, censured 
Writing, origin and progress 
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Zabaism, by whom introduced 
. what 



its origin 



Zan, Zaun, radicals «if Antient Mythology 

Zandavastdy whence compiled 

Zar, Sar, radicals of Antient Mythology 

Zeal, mistaken, of the fathers 

Zerdusht, not Zoroaster 

Zoan, fanciful notions concerning 

■ ', true situation 
Zodiac, by whom invented 
Zone, an antient symbol 
Zoroaster consecrated caverns 

■ ■ ■— , his history - 

■ . 1 1 • , whence so many - 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PLACING THE PLATES. 



N. B. The Binder is requested to fold or cut the Plates cUse 
at the back) as they are wider than the Letter^Press, 



VOL. I. 

Head of the Author to face the title page. 

PLATE I. 

J. HREE representations of Mount Argceus, called now 
Mount Argau, near Tyana and Caesarea Taurica : by 
which it appears to have been an hollow and inflamed 
mountain. Taken from the coins of Patinus, Seguinus, 
and others - - Page 268 

PLATE II. 

Temple of Mithras in the mountains of Persia near 
Chilminar and the plain of the Magi, from Le Bruyn. 
Vol. II. plate 158. 

Temples in the rock near the same plain, from Le 
Bruyn. Plate 16(5, 167 - - - 277 

PLATE III. 

Petra Mithra, or Temple of Mithras, in the same region : 
from Thevenot. Part II. c. 7 - 288 

PLATE IV. 

The ship of Isis with the Ark and Patera, from Pocock's 

Egypt. Plate 42. 
A second Description of the ship of Isis, &c. - 312 

PLATE v. ; 
Temple of Mithras Petrous from Le Bruyn # 
Plate 158 - 367 
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PIUECTIONS TO THE BIKDEE. 



VOL. IL 

PLATE VI. 

A representation of two antieat F%re-Towtr% : the one 
at Tonne, from Goltzius. Plate 24. 

The other df Cronus in Sicily, from Paruta. In Monte 
Pelegrino, saxis qnadratis. (JO. 

Antient Triauuz from Vaiilant, Paruta, and others 

Page 119 

PLATR VII, 

Ophis Thermuthis sive Ob Burilueus jEgt/ptiacus : The 
royal and sacred Serpent of Egypt, together with a priest 
worshipping : copied from the curious fragments sent over 
hy the Hon. Wortley Montague, and deposited in the 
British Museum. Also representations of the serpent 
Canuptm, otCneph - ... - 203 

PLATE VIII. 

Serpentine Deity of Persia similar to Cneph in Egypt, 
from Kaempfer and Le Bruyn. Also Serpentine devices 
from China, Persia, and Egypt - - - 2l6 

V 

PLATE IX. 

The Head of Medusa, from a gem in the collection of 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough - - 248 

plate x. 
Two Heads from Goltzius - - ' - 254 



PLATE XI. 

Zor-Aster, sive Sol Asterius, with the Deus Azon 
MiowtK, facing the former : also Zor-Aster Archimagus 
before an altar and fire : copied from Chardin, Vol. II. 
p. 164: and Hyde Religio Vet. Persarum. Plate 6. 
p. 307. 

At the bottom Deus Azon Persicus - - 406 
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DIBBCTiaKS TO THE BINDER*. 
PLATE XII. 

Z6r-Astef , find the Deus Azon Mt<r*tw in a different 
position : also Zor-AsterArchimagus before an altar with 
a particular covering like a Gupselis or hive : taken from 
Kaempfer's Amoenitates Exoticae. 

Beneath is Zor-Aster site Taurus Asterus ^gyptiacus : 
from Price's Apuleius, and Herodotas of Gronovius and 
Wesselinge - - Page 409 



VOL. III. 

PLATE XIII. 

A Coin of Philip the Elder, and another of Severat 
from the City Apamea, the antient Cibotus : copied from 
Falconerius, and Siguinus. 

Navis Biprora, sive Baris ^gyptiaca, from Pocock's 
Egypt: see two other specimens from the same Author 
in Vol. I. Plate iv. of this work 46 

PLATE 3£IV. 

Deus Lunus Ovatus of Heliopolis in Syria, from Var- 
iant's Coins of the Colonies. Vol. II. p. 331. 

The Serpent, and Mundane Egg, from the same author, 
p. 136. p. 147. 

Deus Lunus of Carrhee from VaillanU 6% 

PLATE xv. 

Janus Bifrons Erycinus with the Dove and Olive, from 
Spanheim de Praestantifi, et Usu Numism. Antiquonjm. 
Vol.1. p/l08. Isis, and Doves: also a coin of Ascalon, 
upon which is the representation of the Mother of the 
Gods with a Tower upon her head, and beneath, a Ship : 
by her side a Dove and Altar. From Paruta, Spanheim, 
andGorleeus. - -•-..- 84 

PLALE XVI. 

Hieroglyphics of the Scorpion ; and of the sacred Ser- 
pents of Egypt : particularly of a Serpent crowned with 
the water lily, and ornamented with emblems of plenty,, 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDER. 

and styled Neo Agathodamon. Isis also upon the Lotos : 
taken from Kircher, Seguinus, and Gorlaeus. Also a 
frog upon the Lotos from Montfaucon, Vol. II. Part 2d. 
p. 348. Page ISl 

PLATE XVII. 

Juno Samia Selcnitis, standing in a lunette, and 
crowned with a lunette, and disclosing her mystic veil : 
from Spanheim - - - - - - 193 

PLATE XVIII. 

Various specimens of Mater Deorum Turrita, sitting 
upon a rock, and holding in her hand some ears of corn, 
and other symbols : at her feet a man in different attitudes, 
who seems to be struggling in the water : selected from 
coins of Antioch, Khesain, Nisibis, Edessa, Carrhae, 
Singara, Side, and Damascus : from Patinus, Vaillant, 
Goltzius, and others - 245 

PLATE XIX. 

Spes Divina, with the sacred Cupselis, and other em- 
blems : from Gruter. In script. Vol.1, p. 102 - 246 

PLATE XX. 

The Chrysalis, Aurelia, Musca, and other emblems re- 
lating to the renewal of life, and the immortality of the 
soul : from Gorlaeus, and the Pamphylian Obelisk of 
Kircher. ------ . 247 

PLATE XXI. 

The Marriage of Eros and Psuche, from that curious 
Camaio in the valuable Collection of his Grace the Duke 
of Marlborough : described upon an Onyx by Tryphon, 
a Grecian Artist. This Plate is finely engraved by 
Cardon, from a drawing of Cipriani. - - 254 

PLATE XXII. 

Sarapis Helivs: with specimens of the God Orus 
crowned with the water lily : also Janus Bifrons Taurinus 
Hetruscus : from Spanheim and others - - 263 
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DIRECTIONS TO THE BINDEfc." 
PLATE XXIII. 

Juno with a sceptre, and dove, and the emblematical 
Rhoia, or pomegranate. 

Hermes KTX2N, the same as Osiris, upon a crocodile 
with various emblems. 

Dea Hippa Triceps. 

Dea Hippa Phigalensium from Natalis Comes. See Pau- 
sanias, 1. 8. p. 686 - Page 276 

PLATE XXIV. 

Tauri Lunati -dEgyptiaci from Spanheim, and others. 
Taurus Sacer iEgyptiacus with the Dove, from Kircher's 
Paraphylian Obelisk, p. 262 - - - - 291 

PLATE xxv. 
Mithras Bovinus and Eros Persicus upon the Iris or 
Arc : from Thevenot's Travels, Part II. p. 287 : of the 
English edition, p. 145 - - - - - 295 

PLATE XXVJ. 

Mcno-Taurus Biceps JEgyptiacus, from those curious 
samples of Egyptian Sculpture at the British Museum, 
sent over by tne Hon. Wortley Montague. 

Also specimens both of the Tauro-Men, and Meno* 
Taurus : particularly Tauro-Men Siculus Al-Arkaius : 
from Paruta, Spanheim, and Baron Stoch - SOS 

PLATE XXVII. 

Labara Sacra Lunata from Vaillant and Goltzius. 
A marine bird, probably the Aithyia, upon a kind 
of canoe, or boat: from the Pamphylian Obelisk 327 

# PLATE XXVIII. 

Palaemon in a state of childhood preserved uponaCetus. 
Palaemon and Cetus upon the Corinthian Cupselis, or Ark. 
Poseidon and Beroe : A coin of Sidon with Beroe upon 
her knees assisted by Poseidon. Europa and Bull ; and 
winged Horse of Corinth - - - S38 

PLATE XXIX. 

Two hands joined in union with ears of corn, and the 
symbolical Rhoia, from Gorlaeus ... 439 
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BltECTtONS TO THE BIN DEE* 

VOL. IV. 
PLATE XXX. 

A Map of the first Inhabited Provinces - Page 25 

PLATE XXXI. 

A Map of theTitanian War - - - - 91 

PLATE XXXII. 

A Map from Gaza to Pharos - 37d 



VOL. V. 

PLATE XXXIII. 

The Ark, the Dove, and the Rainbow - ~ 286 

PLATE XXXIV. 

The Apamean Medal - - - - . - 289 

PLATE XXXV. 

Canis Melite Balnearis, &c. - 384 

PLATE XXXVI. 

A Map of the Syrtic and Libyan Seas - - 391 

PLATE XXXVII. 

AMap of Malta 422 

PLATE XXXVIII. 

A Map of Asia Minor, &c. .... 425 
VOL. VI. t 

PLATE XXXIX. 

A Map of Arabia, &c. 254 

PLATE XL. 

A Map of the Cpantry about Cairo - - 255 

PLATE XLI. 

A Map of Lower Egypt - . - at the end. 

E. Blackader, Printer, Taok'f-Caort, Chancery -Lane. 
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